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PREFACE 


Talking about Booker T. Washington with the world- 
famous Negro agricultural scientist, the late George Washing- 
ton Carver, in his laboratory at Tuskegee Institute, rekindled 
my sense of distress that the enduring significance of that 
inventive educator and interracial interpreter and of the full 
splendor of his gift to the world should be in danger of 
partial eclipse. The spectacular brilliance and rugged saint- 
liness of Carver, the individualist and chemist of genius, make 
an immediate appeal to everyone. The same can be true of the 
still greater figure of Booker Washington. He provided Car- 
ver, as he did so many others, with the niche in which to de- 
velop his priceless gifts to full fruition. In doing so, how- 
ever, Washington to some degree became hidden, as a creative 
person, behind the overshadowing mass of his own edifice. It 
was then that I realized that no rounded, authoritative bi- 
ography of Booker Washington, covering the whole of his 
life on a basis of firsthand research and interview, had so far 
been written. I therefore, after discussion with the authorities 
at Tuskegee and with their kind promise of collaboration, 
decided to devote extended time to the project. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington’s moving autobiography, 
Up from Slavery , was written in 1900; and therefore it con- 
tains no record of his achievement during the last fifteen years 
of incessant activity. The intimate record of Emmett J. Scott, 
Washington’s resourceful and devoted confidential associate, 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe, grandson of the author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin , entitled Booker T. Washington : Builder of a 
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Civilization , does not, as its authors state, even touch upon his 
childhood, early training, and education. Both books, however, 
are of outstanding importance as authoritative sources; my 
debt to them is here gratefully acknowledged. 

Through the kindness of the late Robert Russa Moton and 
of Frederick Douglass Patterson, Booker Washington’s suc- 
cessors in the direction of Tuskegee Institute, I have not only 
been given access to the voluminous files of Washington’s 
official and personal correspondence at Tuskegee, but, during 
long, successive periods spent there, have received the illu- 
minating and interpretative guidance of his Director of Re- 
search, the late Dr. Monroe Work, and the untiring help of 
the latter’s assistant in typing and checking hundreds of ex- 
tensive quotations from that correspondence, as well as from 
newspaper clippings, pamphlets, manuscripts of speeches, and 
memoranda. That assistance laid the foundations of this book. 
The fuller knowledge of Tuskegee that it will, I hope, spread 
to a larger number of people will undoubtedly afford satisfac- 
tion to those who gave time so generously in rendering that 
help. Owing to the deteriorating influence of the hot humid 
climate of the Deep South, these documents have, since I ex- 
amined them, been locked up in the archives of the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D.C. for permanent preserva- 
tion. 

This research among documents has been supplemented by 
leisurely interviews with unnumbered persons who were 
closely in touch with Booker Washington and his work. They 
include surviving members of his family; the remaining mem- 
bers of his Tuskegee faculty, including long intimate talks 
with George Washington Carver; trustees of the Institute in 
his day, such as Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, whose little biogra- 
phy published by Hampton Institute in 1936 reflects his inti- 
mate knowledge of and affection for Booker Washington; 
scores of his ex-students; leaders of white opinion in the Deep 
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South, such as the late Clark Howell, proprietor and editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution , Dr. W. W. Alexander, creator and 
for many years Director of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, with its headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, and with 
his successor, Robert B. Eleazer; and the editor of The Journal 
of Negro Education , Dr. Charles H. Thompson, of Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., who has simultaneously been 
engaged upon a definitive study of Booker Washington’s 
policy and practice of education. Leading constructive critics 
of Booker Washington’s policy, such as the late President 
John Hope and Dr. W. Burghardt DuBois, both of Atlanta 
University, Georgia, with Professor Alain Locke and others 
at Howard University, have notably contributed not only 
facts but elements toward arriving at a critical appraisal of 
Washington’s total contribution to the world. 

Considerable time spent among the workshops and labora- 
tories of Tuskegee, its cattle-sheds and chicken-runs, its 
agricultural nurseries, lecture rooms, and chapel, as well as 
visits into the cotton belt with its primitive Negro farmer 
cabins and its rural schoolhouses and churches, have helped to 
give a realistic sense of the background of Booker Washing- 
ton’s creative work. 

Long periods of living with colored students and their 
teachers in, for instance, Atlanta University, Georgia, as well 
as in Tuskegee, have given insights into those deeper bitter- 
nesses and longings which so many white people, who live for 
long years near them but never with them, fail to see. During 
more than a decade of teaching in Boston University and 
Andover Newton Theological School, intimate conversa- 
tions with Negro students shed further light on racial tensions. 

More than a third of a century spent in studying at close 
quarters in different continents crucial problems in interracial 
relations has helped me to see the lifework of Booker Wash- 
ington in its global perspective as well as against its historic 
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background. This setting has also been of assistance in nar- 
rating, toward the end of the book, the intense and at times 
bitter controversy in which his policy has been assailed by 
numerous Negro and white reformers, and in attempting an 
appraisal in the light of that still lively debate. This book, 
therefore, in addition to its venture toward providing the first 
authoritative and comprehensive record of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s life, essays to estimate as justly as may be his specific 
function as educator and interracial interpreter in the larger 
landscape of the present and the future. Across the world of 
tomorrow the problem of interracial relations is everywhere 
baffling. The spirit and principles with which it is approached 
will be decisive as to mankind’s success or failure in pursuing 
a program toward its solution. Booker Washington’s lifelong 
encounter with those issues sheds clear light along that path. 

The publication of this book by the Harvard University 
Press is gratifying and, in a deeper sense, peculiarly fitting in 
that Harvard University was the first American university to 
recognize Booker Washington’s greatness by conferring upon 
him its honorary Master of Arts degree. 

My wife has not only carried through the considerable labor 
of typing the whole manuscript, but has brought her skill 
in constructive appraisal to bear upon every part of it. 

I am indebted to Oswald Garrison Villard for permission to 
quote extracts from his letters to Booker Washington. 

In order to carry still further the aim that led to this under- 
taking, the author is at work upon a shorter interpretation of 
Booker Washington’s life and work for the boys and girls of 
today, to whom the bracing stimulus of his virile, adventurous 
life is so largely unknown. 

Basil Mathews 

Union College 

University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 
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PROLOGUE 


When a biographer sets himself to discover and present not 
only facts about a man like Booker T. Washington but the 
hidden drama of character and motive as he played his out- 
standing role, he is constantly baffled in his effort to sustain 
a true perspective between the man and his setting in the 
larger human scene. Sir Sidney Lee, the editor of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, gave his definition of the dif- 
ference between- history and biography when he wrote, “The 
historian sees men in the mass as through binoculars: the 
biographer sees persons as through a microscope.” This dis- 
tinction is, however, too absolute. For, in the case of Booker 
Washington, for example, we have to see the man in his 
historic setting or we do not really see him at all. To record 
the career of such a man in the context of sustained tension 
in race-relations demands, on the one hand, a close-up picture 
of the man, and, on the other hand, a justly drawn vista of his 
historical background. To adapt Sir Sidney Lee’s metaphor, 
such a biographer must wear bifocal glasses, and must use 
both the “distance” and “close-up” parts of* the lenses in 
constant alternation. 

The writer must, nevertheless, always remember that the 
character and exploits of the man himself are central; he is 
not attempting to write history illuminated by personalities, 
but biography in the setting of history. As Lytton Strachey 
said, in his Preface to Eminent Victorians , “Human beings are 
too important to be treated as mere symptoms of the past. 
They have a value which is independent of any temporal proc- 
esses — which is eternal, and must be felt for its own sake.” 
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A persistent temptation for anyone telling the life story of 
Booker Washington arises just because the man was so single- 
minded and dedicated himself with such passionate persistence 
to one aim: the writer may be lured into losing the man in his 
mission. Fortunately, this biographer’s intimate and leisurely 
talks in the Deep South with so many men and women who 
knew Booker Washington “in his habit as he was” have created 
too vivid a consciousness of his idiosyncrasies and characteris- 
tic ways of behavior to allow Washington’s achievements to 
obscure the singular and engaging qualities of his personality. 
On the other hand, the persistent and at times shrill debate 
still raging with regard to Washington’s exercise of his func- 
tion as the leader of his race and as mediator between the races, 
has led to a concentration in the later chapters of this book 
upon an analysis of this essential function and an appraisal of 
his enduring place in history. 

One more observation may not be out of place before 
launching into the story of the man. The upheaval of chang- 
ing civilizations through which the world is passing brings 
to the fore the question, what are the forces that guide the 
historic process? This book is written under the conviction 
that, potent as are the forces of climate, geography, and eco- 
nomics, they do not say the final word in shaping the future. 
What is commonly called history is largely a record of events; 
but the events are only the shell, of which the creative kernel 
is the decisive thinking of persons leading to action. Their acts, 
based upon their standards of value, create the events that we 
call history. When Lord Acton said, “Ideas are the cause and 
not the result of public events,” he was stating in his absolute 
way an essential truth. If this is a true view, it controls an 
author’s mind in writing a biography; for the subject whose 
character and achievements he is portraying is not a puppet 
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of circumstance but a creative person whose ideas, guiding 
his will in action, cause events that are a part of history. 

A biographer must rethink the ideas of his subject in his 
own mind and feel their driving power. He must reenact them 
in his own consciousness, while at the same time submitting 
them to objective appraisal. His task is a labor of active and 
critical thinking. Thomas Carlyle recommended a similar 
process for the reader when he wrote: “The most profitable 
employment any book can give us is to study honestly some 
earnest, deep-minded truth-loving Man, to work our way 
into his manner of thought, till we see the world with his eyes, 
feel as he felt and judge as he judged, neither believing nor 
denying till we can in some measure so feel and judge.” 
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THE BOY IN SLAVERY 


Booker Washington was one of the few great men in his- 
tory who did not know the year of his birth. He died without 
discovering that he was in fact two to three years older than 
he believed himself to be. “I was born near a cross-roads post 
office called Hale’s Ford,” he wrote in Up fro?n Slavery , “and 
the year was 1858 or 1859.” Immediately after his death, in 
order to set the records straight, inquiry was made of the 
family on whose plantation in Franklin County, Virginia, the 
slave boy was born. His brother, John, found in the family 
Bible that had belonged to James Burroughs, the owner of 
their slave mother, that the birth of Booker was recorded there 
on April 5, 1856. 1 

In a fourteen-by-sixteen-foot log cabin on the Burroughs 
plantation, one mile east of Rocky Mount on Route 40, the 
brown-skinned baby was born to his darker-colored, husband- 
less, young slave mother. Booker, like his elder brother, John, 
was half-white and half -Negro; his father was believed to be 
a white man living on a neighboring plantation. The white 
father, as was the custom, took no responsibility for his chil- 
dren born of the young Negro woman of the slave quarters. 

The cabin, loosely built with many cracks between the 
logs, and with no glass in the window openings, was a drafty 
den in winter. The floor was of bare earth, uncovered save 
for a small square of boards in the center. These boards hid 


1 The Bible was carried to Tuskegee Institute and was destroyed in a fire. 
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a deep hole in the floor in which a supply of sweet potatoes 
was stored during the winter. Only the foundation of the 
cabin and some stones of the chimney have survived. 

Among the boy’s earliest recollections was that of watching 
his mother, Jane Burroughs, as she was called, at her onerous 
task as “plantation cook.” She fried over an open fireplace in 
the tiny cabin. The heat, he recalled, was almost unbearable 
in the torrid Virginia summer days. She prepared the mono- 
tonous diet of corn and pork for the slaves, and also cooked 
in “the big house” the more varied food of the white owners. 
Mr. Burroughs had a total of only ten slaves. The post of 
plantation cook was universal. Frances Anne Kemble, in her 
Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838- 
2839 ~ describes the plantation cook there as working in a 
cook’s shop, where the daily allowance of rice and corn grits 
was boiled and distributed to the slaves. The reason for this 
arrangement was to enable the other women slaves, instead of 
minding their houses and children, to labor all day in the fields, 
planting, hoeing, or gathering the cotton, rice, or corn harvest. 

Not only did Booker Washington never know the year of 
his birth; he never solved the problem of the origin of his two 
first names, “Booker” and “Taliaferro”. As far back as he 
could remember anything, he had been called “Booker” by 
his mother; he did not know why. One unconvincing guess 
has been made that it sprang from his voracity as a reader of 
books. This is impossible, for the use of the name went back 
to the child’s earliest recollection, before the idea of reading 
had dawned upon him, and he was entered by that name in 
his former owner’s Bible. 

Hubert Mathews, the author’s brother, who spent nearly 
twenty years in government service in Nigeria in constant 


5 London and New York, 1863. 
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intercourse with Hausa-speaking Africans having a Moham- 
medan background, startled him, while discussing this problem 
of Washington’s first name, by saying, “That is the word that 
most Mohammedan Nigerian mothers use when calling to 
their little sons. They will cry Bukar — the first syllable being 
pronounced as in ‘book’ — just as we might call ‘Sonny’. The 
name Bukar is one of the numerous Northern Nigerian deriva- 
tives of the Arab name of the first Caliph of Islam, who suc- 
ceeded Mohammed. His name was Abu-Bakr. It is one of the 
most common names in use for boys throughout the Moham- 
medan areas of West Africa.” 

Further inquiries showed that a considerable number of 
West African words were, in fact, carried across the Atlantic 
to America by the captured slaves and were blended with 
English on the slave plantations both in the West Indies and 
the southern states of America. Some of these words are still 
used by their descendants on cotton plantations. American 
Negroes in some areas of the South will say, “John is cooking 
against the way he is treated.” Kuka is the word for “complain- 
ing” used among Hausa-speaking people in Nigeria, according 
to the Reverend J. Lowry Maxwell, translator into Hausa for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Names used in the south- 
ern United States, such as Sambo and Kavashi, were, he says, 
familiar in his Hausa-speaking school in West Africa. Kavashi 
is found in American slave states as Quashie, the name, for 
example, of a character in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s TJncle 
T onis Cabin. The Reverend George P. Bargery, author of the 
outstanding English-Hausa Dictionary, concurs with Lowry 
Maxwell and Hubert Mathews that an adaptation of the 
Arab Hausa word Bukar is the actual origin of Booker T. 
Washington’s first name. 

The second name, Taliaferro, which Washington found in 
later years that his mother had used soon after he was bom 
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but later dropped, was that of a white man living on a neigh- 
boring plantation, although Booker does not seem to have 
known this. So universal was the blend of white with pure 
African blood by concubinage begun in the days of slavery 
by the control of Negro girls by white planters that a majority 
of the colored people in America today are of mixed blood. 
The whole responsibility for this, however, does not rest upon 
the plantation slaveowners. The soldiers of the triumphant 
northern armies, the hordes of post-war commercial and 
political exploiters who descended upon the South in the 
period of so-called “Reconstruction,” and the loose life of the 
growing cities, all made their contribution to the mixed racial 
parentage of millions of colored people. The torment con- 
sequent upon all that early promiscuity did not fall solely 
upon the Negro. The wife of a Southern planter was, as one of 
them put it, not so much a wife as “mistress of a seraglio.” 

Never in the slave period of their boyhood did Booker and 
his elder brother, John, enjoy in their own home the experi- 
ence of a family meal. Booker, however, caught glimpses of a 
civilized social meal as a little boy when he was called to the 
Burroughs mansion to pull a rope attached to a pulley so that 
paper fans over the dining table would scare the flies from the 
food and cool the air. To this boy, accustomed to eating a 
sweet potato and a scrap of fried meat held in his fingers 
while running about or sitting on the doorstep of his cabin, it 
was a revelation to see the whole family (James Burroughs had 
thirteen children) enjoying lively talk while seated together 
round a large table laden with good food served on china plates 
from silver dishes. The little slave boy’s quick eye took in all 
the details of the scene which made so lasting an impression 
that it influenced his training of thousands of boys and girls 
later on. 

Such occasions as this, too, stimulated the boy’s desire to 
dig into the origins and achievements of his own race. 
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I can remember as a slave, he wrote in The Story of the Negro 
hearing snatches of conversation from the people at the “Big 
House” from which I learned that the great white race in America 
had come from a distant country, from which the white people 
and their forefathers had traveled in ships across a great water, 
called the ocean. As I grew older I used to hear them talk with 
pride about the history of their people, of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and of the struggles and heroism of the early days when they 
and their ancestors were fighting the Indians and settling up the 
country. All this helped to increase, as time went on, my desire 
to know what was back of me, where I came from, and what, if 
anything, there was in the life of my people in Africa and America 
to which I might point with pride and think about with satis- 
faction. 

I learned that my mother’s people had also come from across the 
water, but from a more distant, more mysterious land. To most 
of the slaves the “middle passage,” as the journey from the shore 
of Africa to the shore of America was called, was merely a tradi- 
tion of confused and bewildering experience. Nothing but the 
vaguest notions remained at the time when I was a boy, even 
among the older people, in regard to the mother country of my 
race. 

In slavery days, the traditions of the people who lived in the 
cabins centered almost entirely about the lives and fortunes of 
the people who lived in “the Big House.” 3 

The white folk were oblivious of the fact that young 
Booker’s quick ears were drinking in the talk of the family, 
catching the echoes of movements going on in the larger 
world. They were not oblivious, however, of the alert, able- 
bodied boy’s potential value. The Court Records of Franklin 
County (Will Book 12, page 150) has a list often slaves of 
James Burroughs witff their assessed value. Booker was priced 
at $400, his elder brother, John, at $550, and his little sister, 
Amanda, at $200, while Jane, their mother, was valued at 
$250. 


3 The Story of the Negro , vol. I (New York: 1909) . 
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Many today take it for granted that any deviation from the 
traditional broad-nosed, thick-lipped type among American 
Negroes necessarily reveals an intermixture of white blood. 
This is not so. Many African racial types of varying color and 
facial bone-structure came over in the slave ships; some short 
and thickset, with the familiar Hat nose and thick lips, and 
blue-black skin; others tall and wiry with the arched nose, thin 
lips, and lighter brown skin that betrayed Hamitic or Arab 
strains. The slave raiders in Africa combed an immense range 
of territory for their human booty. Some tribes were pagan 
animists, others were Mohammedan monotheists. Some 
boasted princely heritage, while others were of lower status, 
with a slave ancestry even in their own country. On the plan- 
tations of America all these were thrown into the common 
pool of slave labor. 

Another error is the belief that the African was living in a 
state of chaotic savagery. Melville J. Herskovits, in his The 
Myth of the Negro Past , 4 amasses evidence that slave raiding 
broke up a well-organized and intricate economy pattern, a 
well-developed political system organized around local group 
centers, and vigorously developed arts including folk legends, 
sculpture, music, and dancing. Persuasive evidence is advanced 
to show that Africans were the world’s first workers in iron. 
Beauty and utility are finely blended in their pottery, weaving, 
carving, and hut-building, while Africa has justly been called 
“the continent of music,” and the symbolism of her intricate 
dancing still awaits adequate interpretation. 

Some of this was carried into America, in spite of the re- 
morseless smashing of the delicate pattern of African com- 
munity life. A realistic analysis of the civilization of the south- 
ern states in Booker Washington’s boyhood shows that prac- 


4 New York: Harper, 1941. 
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tically all the skilled ironwork, much of it of high artistry, was 
done by slave blacksmiths, and that Negroes were the crafts- 
men whose work decorated the often splendid mansions of 
the planters, of which they were not infrequently the builders. 
One of the few entirely original and apparently immortal art- 
forms created in the western hemisphere is the Negro spiritual. 
The destruction of the civilization and the sensitive com- 
munity life of the African is a responsibility which rests al- 
most wholly upon white shoulders. To argue, from the 
measure of chaos and decadence into which American Negro 
community life and culture were thrown in the days of 
slavery, that the colored man comes from inferior stock is a 
generalization that blends arrogance with ignorance. 

The Christian faith spread swiftly among the Negroes 
whose fathers had come from Africa as pagan animists. In 
their own church and its services the colored slaves found the 
only channel of spontaneous self-expression that was open to 
them. No part of their life took the place of the lost African 
tribal consciousness as did the happy hymn singing, the 
prayers, explosive with emotion, and the fervid preaching 
which characterized their Christian services. The Negro 
minister, although himself generally with only the most ru- 
dimentary education, became a kind of chief to whom the 
slaves looked for leadership. The preaching pointed largely 
to the glories of freedom in heaven, as did many of the spirit- 
uals which they sang. But that emotion was not mere escapism. 
It helped to keep alive the passion for freedom in this world. 
Although moral laxity persisted, even among some pastors, 
the ethical standard of the Negro people perceptibly and con- 
tinuously rose through the constant working of the Christian 
leaven. 

The will to be free made the Bible the ideal book for the 
Negro slaves. The slave boy, Booker, joined in with an ec- 
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static congregation, their bodies swaying in irresistible rhythm, 
as they sent the strain surging into the darkness: 

Go down Moses 
Way down in Egypt-land 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go. 

As their voices blended in vibrant harmony their hearts were 
neither in the ancient past of Israel nor in the vague future of 
the next world; they were aching with unquenchable longing 
for a leader, a Negro Moses, to lead them out of bondage 
into freedom, 

That longing never died in Booker Washington, and he 
extended it to the Jew as well as to the Negro. When he was 
fifty-four years old and stood aghast at the Jewish ghetto in 
Cracow in Poland he was carried back to his own slave boy- 
hood by his sense of similar suffering. This led him, as he 
dictated his experiences in Europe for The Man Farthest 
Downy to give an unforgettable picture of how Moses had 
dawned on his consciousness when he was a little slave boy on 
the Virginia plantation: 

To my childish mind the most fascinating portion of the first 
book I knew, the Bible, was the story of the manner in which 
Moses led the children of Israel out of the house of bondage, 
through the wilderness, into the Promised Land. I first heard that 
story from the lips of my mother, when both she and I were 
slaves on a plantation in Virginia. I have heard it repeated and 
referred to many times since. In fact, I am certain that there is 
hardly a day or a week goes by that I do not meet among my peo- 
ple some reference to this same Bible story. 

The Negro slaves were always looking forward to a time when 
a Moses should arise from somewhere who would lead them, as 
he led the ancient Hebrews, out of the house of bondage. And 
after freedom, the masses of the Negro people have still con- 
tinued to look to some great leader, some man inspired of God, 
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who would lead them out of their difficulties into the promised 
land, which, somehow, they never seem to be able to reach. 

The stormy revolutionary plots against Russian Tsardom, 
fomented in Cracow in Austrian Poland and accompanied by 
the smuggling of rifles, pistols and grenades across the Russian 
border by “underground” conspirators, recalled to Booker 
Washington “the stories I had heard when I was a boy from 
my mother’s lips of the American ‘Underground Railway’ and 
the adventures of the runaway slaves in their efforts to cross 
the border between the free and slave states. It reminded me, 
also, of the wilder and more desperate struggles, of which we 
used to hear whispers in slavery time, when the slaves sought 
to gain their freedom by means of insurrection. That was a 
time when, in the Southern States, no matter how good the 
relations between the individual master and his slaves, each 
race lived in constant fear of the other. . . It is fatally true that 
no community can live without fear in which one portion of 
the people seeks to govern the other portion through terror.” 

The small boy would sit drinking in the stories that the older 
slave men and women told of slave insurrections. One story of 
Virginia burned itself in on his memory. He heard his fellow- 
slaves tell of the “Prophet” Nat Turner, whose slave mother 
had told him that he, like Moses, was to be the deliverer of his 
race. Grown to manhood and “nursed in the quaint and primi- 
tive theology of the plantation hymns, which helped to stim- 
ulate the belief in his mission to free his people,” he brooded 
over the condition of the slaves. In 1831 he gathered a force 
of sixty slaves who, joined by others, slew sixty white people 
on different plantations. The uprising was crushed after over 
a hundred slaves had been killed. Twenty were hanged after 
trial. 5 Later reflection convinced Booker that in no case was 


5 Booker T. Washington, The Story of the Negro, vol. I., pp. 173-175. 
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any insurrection prompted by a will to revenge but by the 
passion for freedom developed through contact with the free 
white men, the stories in the Old Testament, and the reading 
of school textbooks on the history of democratic peoples. 

In the South the white man came to regard physical toil as 
slaves’ work. In an attempt to offset the consequent softening 
of his own fiber, he filled his time with hunting, horseback- 
riding, and dueling, interspersed with dances, social visits, and 
gallantry. The life of the planter’s wife was more exacting 
than that of her husband. At its best it called for versatility 
and character. She must be a gracious hostess, never thrown off 
balance by unexpected guests, guiding at the same time the 
preparations in the kitchen and the work of the seamstresses, 
bearing children and keeping her hand on the nursery, watch- 
ing over the children in the slave quarters (frequently the half- 
breed offspring of her own husband and sons) and directing 
her daughters’ destinies into appropriate family alliances. As 
Stephen Vincent Benet says in his perfectly balanced picture 
of “The Mistress of Wingate Hall”: 

Gentility must keep to gentility 

Where God and breeding had made things stable. 

While the rest of the cosmos deserved civility 
But dined in its boots at the second-table. 8 

No hard and fast caste system separated the different levels 
in the slaveowning community between the rich and those 
with smaller incomes because “the traditions of gentility” per- 
vaded them all, although this tolerance did not extend to the 
white overseers and auctioneers. When Booker was a slave 
boy not more than 2,300 American owners held more than a 
hundred slaves each out of the total slave population of over 
two millions; 87 per cent of the slaveowners possessed less than 


6 John Brown's Body (Copyright 1917, 1928, by Stephen Vincent Benet) . 
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twenty slaves each. James Burroughs, Booker’s owner, be- 
longed to this larger group. Washington’s recollection was 
that only six slaves were on the plantation. The local record, 
however, as we have seen, gives the names of ten, with the as- 
sessed value of each. Conditions upon that unusually small 
plantation were free from the cruelty so frequently associated 
with the slave system. “My master and his sons,” wrote Wash- 
ington, “all worked together side by side with his slaves. In 
this way we all grew up together, very much like members of 
one big family. There was no overseer, and we got to know 
our master and he to know us .” 7 

The Southern cultural pattern contained the good and the 
evil qualities of its own characteristics. A concentration upon 
good breeding often lapsed into cruel snobbishness, in which 
an irritating condescension to inferiors was at times redeemed 
by a sense of noblesse oblige. Open-air sportsmanship flour- 
ished alongside heavy drinking. A gay social hospitality devel- 
oped, coupled with a frequent attainment of essential culture; 
and yet pervading it all was that subtle atmosphere of decay 
which has hung over all civilizations propped up by slavery, 
from those of early Babylonia, Greece and Imperial Rome to 
that which, in Booker Washington’s boyhood, stretched from 
Baltimore in Maryland to New Orleans on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The southern planters at that time argued that they had not 
invented slavery; they had inherited it. The South, as Jeffer- 
son pungently put it, “has the wolf by the ears; it wants to get 


7 The Story of the Negro , vol. I, p. 149. It may be that, in counting the 
slaves as six, Washington left out his own family of four, which would bring 
the total to ten. 

Mrs. Laura A. Holland, one of James Burroughs’ daughters, in a manu- 
script letter seen by the author, mentioned that she corresponded with 
Booker’s mother as long as the latter lived, and later with John and Booker 
at Tuskegee, receiving from them “letters, catalogues and papers concerning 
their Normal and Industrial School.” 
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rid of it, but dare not let go!” In the actual administration of 
slavery on such plantations as that on which Washington was 
born, the balance sheet of the slave states had heavy items on 
the debit side, but could write respectable items to its credit 
also. 

A glimpse of that abyss of decadence into which slavehold- 
ing drags the owner is given by the advertisements published 
during Booker Washington’s boyhood in southern newspapers, 
not only for the sale of slaves, but for the return of runaway 
slaves. Knowing, as his master often did, that the slave’s wife 
or mother or children had been sold to another owner, the 
anguished longing of the slave for his or her own kin was used 
as a trail to aid in the hunt. Here are three out of uncounted 
examples of such cold-blooded advertisements that could be 
culled from the newspapers of that period: 

One hundred dollars reward will be given for my two fellows, 
Abram and Frank. Abram has a wife at Colonel Stewart’s in Lib- 
erty County, and a mother at Thunderbolt, and a sister in 
Savannah. 

William Roberts 


Fifty dollars reward. Ran away from the subscriber a Negro 
girl named Maria. She is of a copper colour, between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age — bareheaded and barefooted. She is small 
for her age — very sprightly and very likely. She stated she was 
going to see her mother at Maysville. 

Sanford Thomson. 


Fifty dollars reward. Ran away from the subscriber his Negro 
man Pauladore, commonly called Paul. I understand General 
R. Y. Hayne has purchased his wife and children from H. L. 
Pinckney, Esq., and has them now on his plantation at Goose 
Creek, where, no doubt, the fellow is frequently lurking. 

T. Davis. 
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While never losing sight of the fact that slavery in itself is 
fundamentally evil, it is possible to assess certain elements in 
its administration which challenge those responsible for the 
welfare of workers and their families in areas free from slav- 
ery. It is claimed that the normal planter cared for the physical 
well-being of his slaves at least as well as he did that of his 
horses. The slaveowners bitterly affirmed that this was more 
than the northern industrialist at that time could claim for his 
treatment of his factory employees. The aged slave was cared 
for when he was too feeble to continue work, which, again, 
was more than the northern industrialist could claim in regard 
to his workers. Furthermore, all the relatives of slaves on a 
well-run humane plantation received care in sickness. Crude 
and inadequate though this was, northern capitalism did not 
then even do as much as that for its workers. The children of 
the planter played merrily with the offspring of the slaves, as 
Booker Washington recalled; and the white children rejoiced 
in the beloved company of their black nurse. But the planter 
would refuse with scorn to allow his children to come any- 
where near the boys and girls of the despised white slave 
dealer, slave auctioneer, slave driver or overseer. The function 
of these “low-grade” white men was essential to the slave sys- 
tem and yet at the same time felt to be degrading. 

The food of the slave was coarse but not skimpy; it was not 
inferior to that of the average farm-worker in Britain at the 
time of Booker Washington’s birth. Much mutual affection 
and loyalty grew up between the family of the master and his 
slaves. A brilliant southern politician, Calhoun, went so far as 
to claim that the historic example of Athens proved that the 
highest culture is founded upon slavery and that this was to 
be the ground of America’s growth. Governor Hammond of 
South Carolina affirmed in 1835 that slavery “is the corner- 
stone of the republican edifice.” But the greater voice of 
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George W ashington had affinned nearly half a century earlier, 
“I can already see that nothing but the rooting out of slavery 
can perpetuate the existence of the Union”; while Thomas 
Jefferson said, “I tremble for my country when I think of the 
Negro and remember that God is just.” 

Looking back over that list of items claimed to the credit 
of the slave system as administered at its best, it will be clear 
that its merits are those of feudalism: a responsibility of the 
lord for the serf, a loyalty of the serf to his master, and a 
sense of community between them so long as the serf stays 
docile in his subordinate status and accepts benefits not as of 
right, but as of the generosity of “Lady Bountiful.” Nothing 
in the South today is more pathetic than the clinging of many 
white folk as well as black to the outworn rags of these feudal 
draperies. 

In this slave world, with its strange blend of coarseness and 
refinement, human affection and inhuman cruelty, abysmal 
ignorance and spiritual insight, the boy, Booker Washington, 
spent his first nine years. During the early period of the Civil 
War Booker used to ride behind James Burroughs’ daughters 
and their sisters-in-law when they went out driving. He also 
carried the' textbooks of his young white mistresses as far as 
their schoolhouse door. To catch a glimpse of the white boys 
and girls in the sunny room at their studies, and to have no 
school door anywhere to open for himself, tantalized and tor- 
mented him. But the day’s labor which lay ahead of the small 
slave boy left no leisure for school. At an early age Booker had 
to make many trips daily as “water boy” to the slaves working 
in the fields under the burning sun, carrying them water to 
quench their thirst; and he had to work with, broom and rake 
to clear the rubbish from the yards. 

Most dreaded and detested task of all, every week he was 
obliged to convey a sack of com to the mill some three miles 
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away through the woods, wait while the miller ground it, and 
then take it back to be used in the next week’s cooking. The 
seven- or eight-year-old boy was set dizzily on the back of a 
horse, with a sack of grain heavier than himself slung uncer- 
tainly across its shoulders in front of him. In nine trips out of 
ten the sack became so unbalanced that it slid off, carrying 
with it dejected little Booker as he vainly tried to keep it from 
falling. Often he waited for hours before some one happened 
to come along who would help him to replace the sack. Dark- 
ness fell long before his grain was ground at the mill. Added to 
the terror that, as he was assured, soldier-deserters would cut 
off the ears of a Negro boy if they found him, was the cer- 
tainty that on reaching home he would endure at least a chid- 
ing and at the worst a thrashing for his tardiness. 

Booker’s mother was called Jane Burroughs, because slaves 
often took the surname of their owner’s family. According to 
Mrs. Laura Holland, a daughter of James Burroughs, Jane, as 
cook in the family, was “an extra good one, neat in dress and 
cooking, delighted to have her white people appear well.” At 
first glance it may seem that her picture clashes with Booker’s 
recollection of the crude and down-at-heel condition of Jane’s 
own cabin and the haphazard, scrappy feeding their mother 
provided for the two boys and their little sister, Amanda, 
daughter of the Negro husband whom she married early in 
the Civil War. Nothing, however, was more common than to 
discover, side by side, a meticulous copying by the slaves of 
“white folks’ ways” when in the white homes, and a thorough 
lapse into primitive happy-go-lucky habits in the slaves’ own 
quarters. We may wonder, also, how much time Jane could 
have spared for the care of her own cabin and family from 
her double task of plantation cook and cook at the “big house.” 

The regular routine of corn bread and pork was broken 
once a week by the little ration of molasses that Jane was al- 
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lowed to bring to the cabin from the Burroughs mansion each 
Sunday morning for her three children. Forty years later 
Booker still recalled the thrill he had felt as a boy over this 
weekly treat. He shut his eyes while his tiny portion of rich 
syrup was poured on his tin plate; then, opening his eyes, he 
tipped the plate at different angles in order to spread the mo- 
lasses all over it, believing that by so doing it would take longer 
to eat and would actually be increased in amount. 

John had a protective tenderness for his younger brother 
which continued until death. One moving example of this 
arose in early boyhood from the fact that the slave boys were 
clothed in coarse shirts made from the refuse of flax. To put 
on a new shirt was agonizing, for the points of the flax pierced 
and scratched the skin unbearably. John would don Booker’s 
new shirt and wear down the points on his own skin. These 
shirts were the only garments the boys wore, summer and 
winter. 

Booker Washington writes of “a time when I was awakened 
one morning, before the break of day, by my mother bending 
over me, where I lay on a bundle of rags in the corner of my 
master’s kitchen, and hearing her pray that Abraham Lincoln 
and his soldiers might be successful and that she and I might 
some day be free .” 8 At that moment the small boy caught his 
first glimpse of what it might mean to be free. Again and again 
he heard conversations between the slaves in low whispers far 
into the night as to the fortunes of the Civil War. Through 
the still unexplained intricacies of their “grape vine” the Negro 
slaves often secured news of great battles some time before 
their masters. 

Three young men of the Burroughs family went as soldiers 
in the Confederate Army. While the slaves longed for the tri- 


8 The Story of the Negro, vol. II, p. 5 . 
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umph of “Linkum’s Army” of the North, they mourned, with 
deep sincere grief, the death of Will Burroughs in battle. 
Booker knew that some of the older boys had played with 
“Mars’ Billy,” as they called him. Some of them had been re- 
leased from a thrashing with the great slave whip because 
“Mars’ Billy” had pleaded for them. Two other sons of James 
Burroughs’ were brought back to the plantation wounded. 
Slaves eagerly asked, Booker Washington recalled, to be al- 
lowed to sit up all night to nurse them. When all the white 
men were away from the plantation it was regarded by a slave 
as a distinction to be called in to protect the women and girls 
of the house. As Washington said, “Anyone attempting to 
harm ‘Young Mistress’ or ‘Old Mistress’ during the night 
would have had to cross the dead body of the slave to do so.” 
But this feudal loyalty did not lessen by an iota the longing 
for freedom. 

A deep ground swell of anticipation surged slowly through 
the plantations as the armies of the South were driven back 
and the' day of inevitable surrender by General Lee drew 
nearer. The passion that the spirituals, or the Songs of Sor- 
row, as Dr. W. E. B. DuBois prefers to call them, expressed 
for freedom in the next world threw off its cloak and echoed 
the will to freedom in this world. Booker, young though he 
was, caught a bolder lilt in the singing at night in the slave 
quarters. Freely the Negroes said to one another as they sang 
“Go down Moses” that “Massa Linkum” was sending his 
forces down into the Egypt of the South to make the slave- 
owner “Let my people go”; and that, under the drive of Gen- 
eral Grant’s campaigns, as he “fit de battle o’ Jericho, de walls 
came tumblin’ down.” 

One evening word went round the slave quarters that all 
should gather at the “big house.” Jane Burroughs gathered her 
little brood together and led them to the front of the house. 
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Booker looked into the saddened faces of his master, James 
Burroughs, and his family as they assembled on the veranda. 
A government official read the Emancipation Proclamation. 

“You are all free; you can go where you please / 7 he said to 
the little group of Negro men, women and children. Tears of 
joy ran down the face of Booker’s mother as she stooped to 
kiss John and Booker and little Amanda. 

The hour of all the centuries had come: they were free. 
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"THAT UNTRAVELL’D WORLD" 


At that hour in 1865 when “emancipation” was announced 
to the slaves in front of the “big house," Booker was nine years 
of age. The scene, however, burned itself in on his memory, 
not only in its dramatic expression, but in the subtler changes 
of emotion. What in his later years he called “wild scenes of 
ecstasy" broke out among the slaves. He remembered how 
they sang; they danced; they laughed and shouted and clapped 
each other on the back. Then they moved back slowly and 
thoughtfully to their cabins. 

Even as they walked back the sensitive intuition of that 
small boy caught a swift change taking place in the undertones 
of his mother’s spirit. Free — yes; but to do what? By what 
means was she to support life, to sustain a home, to bring up 
her children? How was she to feed and clothe their bodies, to 
train their minds, to launch them into life? She was free; but 
she possessed no skill beyond that of simple cookery. She had 
no money, and no home; she was illiterate, as were her chil- 
dren. Like all the other ex-slaves she owned no tools or land. 
The shackles of slavery were suddenly struck from the hands 
and feet of herself and her children; but the government that 
liberated the slave had put no thought into training or equip- 
ping the race for the responsibilities of free citizenship. 

The Negrp had not only been robbed of the exercise of free- 
dom through the centuries of slavery, but had been kept in 
illiterate ignorance and deprived of any opportunity of ex- 
ercising powers of decision, judgment or initiative. Only a tiny 
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minority were trained in skills in the use of tools by which to 
support life through free labor, whether on the land or in the 
workshop. Freedom was thrust upon the Negroes overnight 
by a government which, in the life or death agony of civil war, 
had never clearly realized the intolerable yoke that the Eman- 
cipation Declaration would fasten upon the Negroes’ backs, 
nor the catastrophic dislocation that it was bound to effect in 
the whole southern economy which had for hundreds of years 
rested primarily upon slave labor. 

Dimly Jane Burroughs and the other freed slaves saw the 
shadow already beginning to creep across the sunny landscape 
of liberty. And the litde boy, Booker, with that almost un- 
canny gift of intuitive understanding which was to mark his 
whole life, saw the gloom beginning to affect the spirits of the 
older folk. As, on that first evening of freedom, he watched 
some of the older slaves going quietly, almost surreptitiously, 
in the twilight to the “big house” to hold quiet consultations 
with “Massa,” he was taking his first lesson in the problem that 
was to absorb all his insight and energy of body, mind and 
spirit throughout his life. 

Those talks between the freed Negroes and the owner of 
the plantation ended in the white man inviting them to con- 
tinue to live on tire plantation as wage laborers. The owner 
would provide them with the use of land, some seed and simple 
tools. He was to be paid back later out of the crop that they 
would raise. Without this improvised arrangement, carried 
through by hundreds of plantation-owners, many of the freed 
slaves must have starved and the plantations gone uncultivated. 
Chaos and lawlessness would have been inevitable. Yet, on the 
other hand, the unintended result was to rivet on the Negro 
the new economic shackles of what became the sharecropper 
system, which still prevails among Negroes and “poor whites” 
in parts of the southern states. 
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Booker Washington, young though he was, could not help 
wondering, he tells us, what was to become of his mother and 
himself, his elder brother, John, and his little sister, Amanda, in 
that troubled insecure free world for which he and his were 
so entirely unprepared. Before we watch him being shaped 
and disciplined for the role of high national leadership of 
white as well as colored people that he was to fill, it is neces- 
sary briefly to look across the whole stage upon which he was 
to play his momentous part. It is necessary to get into just 
perspective the interplay of the stormy forces that had al- 
ready clashed in the Civil War, and of the sordid injustices and 
corrupt despotisms that were about to inflame so great a fury 
of resentment in the post-war period of so-called “Recon- 
struction.” These cumulative forces were to make any recon- 
ciliation between North and South seem impossible, and any 
cooperation of white and black in a common program for the 
development of the Negro race almost inconceivable. That 
double tension was to create the lifelong ordeal that beset 
Booker Washington. 

Although the American people were united under one Con- 
stitution, and although the white population came at that time 
largely from North European stock, they suffered an inner 
division. For Northerners and Southerners had not only been 
molded into two sharply divergent national patterns of life, 
but had sailed from Britain and North Europe to the American 
colonies driven by sharply divergent impulses. 

Most of the thirty thousand folk in New England in 1650 
wished to establish a state controlled by the will of a righteous 
God under whose rule all men were equal. They developed no 
great estates, but steadily, with their own strong hands, carved 
small farms out of the rocky land. They courageously de- 
veloped overseas commerce, and built strong mercantile towns 
in each of which the church and its schools were central. 
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The population of the southern, colonies was mainly of the 
middle class, with numerous mechanics and clerks; their lead- 
ers, however, unlike the New Englanders, were not ministers 
or farmers or merchants, but sprang from the royalist aristoc- 
racy of England. The younger sons of English aristocrats 
sailed up the estuary of the James River and developed estates 
in Virginia for themselves and their descendants, as stately as 
those which the elder sons inherited at home. After the Res- 
toration, when the Stuart Icings, Charles the Second and James 
the Second, were on the throne, these emigrants received large 
grants of territory in Virginia in the same way that their an- 
cestors had received estates at the king’s hand in England, 
under the legal doctrine that land not in private ownership be- 
longed to the king. In startling contrast to Puritan New Eng- 
land, they developed plantations on which the owner did no 
manual work, the labor being performed in the earlier days by 
delinquent white men deported from England. The growth of 
the plantation system in the south ern stat es coincided with the 
importation of Negro slaves. The first African slaves in the 
American colonies had been landed by a Dutch ship at James- 
town, Virginia, in 1619. Some of these Negroes became free, 
while others remained slaves. Slavery was not formally recog- 
nised as legal in Virginia until ; 1 66 1} By 1715 the slaves num- 
bered about 58,000; sixty years later the total had risen only to 
half a milhon; but in the next twenty-five years that number 
was doubled. Some of the slaves came, especially in the early 
days, from the islands of the West Indies which had earlier 
imported them from Africa. 

The swift growth in the number of slaves imported into 
the American colonies was due to the new hunger of Europe 
and Britain for four vegetable products which could not be 
grown in their own climate. These were tobacco, sugar, rice 
and cotton. 
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Western man first saw tobacco being smoked in the pipes of 
American Indians. In 1 6 1 8 twenty pounds of it were sent to 
England. In 1770 the total export to England ran to 53,000,- 
000 pounds. 

In 1793 Eli Whitney invented the first machine for clean- 
ing cotton of the seeds, and the export of cotton leaped from 
192,000 pounds in 1791 to 6,000,000 pounds in 1795. The 
plantations of the southern states exported 85,000,000 pounds 
of cotton in 1810, and thirty years later these Negro-worked 
lands were providing two-thirds of the total cotton of the 
world. The plantation-owners of Virginia even took to breed- 
ing slaves like cattle to sell at high prices to the Alabama 
cotton planters. The economy of the Deep South was har- 
nessed to slavery. 

The northern colonists, although priding themselves on free- 
dom from slavery, made vast fortunes as shipowners engaged 
in the slave trade. Merchants in England trading in slaves from 
Liverpool and Bristol also amassed great wealth. They ran an 
immensely profitable “triangle tour,” carrying cheap trash and 
gin southward from Britain to West Africa; then slaves west- 
ward from Africa to the West Indies and the American col- 
onies, this being the “middle passage” referred to by Booker 
Washington; and, lastly, tobacco, rice, and other goods north- 
eastward from America to Britain. 

It is difficult now to comprehend the enthusiasm then felt 
by numerous sincere eighteenth century Christian people for 
the slave trade. Many of these convinced themselves that they 
carried out an indirect evangelism by bringing men, women, 
and children out of the darkness of pagan Africa into the light 
of the English colonies in North America. Others held dog- 
matically, as do some Boer farmers still in South Africa, that 
Jehovah had decreed unending servitude for the black man 
under white domination. As Captain Ball, in Stephen Vincent 
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Benet’s John Brown's Body , 1 says to his young mate in the 
cabin of his slave ship: 

“I get my sailing orders from the Lord.” 

He touched the Bible. “And it’s down there, Mister, 

Down there in black and white — the sons of Ham — 
Bondservants — sweat of their brows.” His voice trailed off 
Into texts. “I tell you, Mister,” he said fiercely, 

“The pay’s good pay, but it’s the Lord’s work, too. 

We’re spreading the Lord’s seed— spreading his seed — ” 

Thus the devout captain gave point to the biting satire 
hidden in his sailors’ chanty: 

Captain Ball was a Yankee slaver, 

Blow, blow, blow the man down! 

He traded in niggers and loved his Saviour, 

Give me some time to blow the man down! 

Between the slave states of the South and the states of the 
true North lay the middle states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and New York, which concentrated upon over- 
seas commerce and vigorous farming. The numerous Negro 
slaves in these middle, or buffer, states had a quite different 
function from that of the slaves in the South. They were not 
used on the farms, where the German, Swedish and Scotch- 
Irish owners wrested riches from the soil with their own sinew, 
but were house- and garden-slaves working on the manorial 
estates of the rich merchants or in the kitchens and stables of 
the cities. These buffer states swung slowly but steadily to- 
ward the view that slavery should be ended. 

Open conflict at length seemed to become inevitable when 
representatives of the two opposing attitudes to slavery began 
to move westward. Were the newly-opened areas of settle- 
ment to be slave states or free? The controversy precipitated 


1 Copyright 1927, 1928, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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by those converging paths of westward pioneering from 
South and North hastened the disaster of civil war and created 
problems to the solution of which Booker Washington gave 
his life. When he was a five-year-old slave, the southern guns 
in Charleston Harbor fired the first shot in the war that was, 
at long last, to set the boy, with all his race, free. 

Slavery was abolished by this war at a fearful cost: the 
death of almost five hundred thousand young Americans, and 
the reduction of the South to an economic wreck; with 
venomous hates engendered by the war and its tragic sordid 
aftermath of exploitation, corruption, and chaos, leaving fires 
which have not ceased to smolder. 

When General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox, Grant said, “Let your cavalry keep their horses; 
they will be badly needed on the farms for the sowing.” He 
thus set the course toward reconciliation. Lincoln reempha- 
sized this, on Good Friday, April 14, 1865, at a Cabinet meet- 
ing in Washington when reconstruction of the South was dis- 
cussed. He said, “We must extinguish our resentments if we 
expect harmony and union. There is too much of the desire on 
the part of some of our good friends to be masters, to interfere 
with and dictate to those States, to treat the people not as fel- 
low-citizens; there is too little respect for their rights. I do 
not sympathize with these feelings.” 

Lincoln promised to make a new announcement of that kind 
to the South. It never was made. That night he was shot in 
his box at the theater by a half-crazed actor. He had saved the 
unity of the nation. He had achieved the freedom of the 
slaves. He died just when his resolve, uttered only a month 
before his death, needed to be put into practice: “With malice 
toward none; with charity for all . . . to bind up the nation’s 
wounds. . .” 

Lincoln’s successor as President, Andrew Johnson, described 
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as “though right-minded . . . rash, tactless and ill-tempered,’ " 
allowed the hotheaded domineering radical leaders to seize the 
reins of power. They took charge of the “Reconstruction” 
program with no single creative principle or project. They 
missed the essential truth, the ignoring of which inevitably 
wrecks projects of reform, that suddenly to remove external 
control and direction without developing inner discipline and 
obedience to principles of justice and tolerance produces 
chaos and a corrupt new despotism. 

Two amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
at this time were based on just principles. In 1868 the Four- 
teenth Amendment declared all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States to be citizens. In 1870 the Fifteenth 
Amendment declared that the right of those citizens to vote 
“shall not be denied or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” Sound though these amend- 
ments were, however, the effect, of course, was to give the 
vote to all the illiterate densely ignorant ex-slaves without any 
effort being made either to limit the vote of white and colored 
alike by literacy or other qualifications, or to provide the edu- 
cation which would in the long run give them the capacity 
to exercise judgment in voting. 

A swarm of grafting politicians and commercial adventurers 
descended upon the South, called “carpetbaggers” because 
they came laden with baggage and had no roots in the southern 
soil. Backed by the armed forces that the Federal Government 
sent down to keep the South under military control, they in- 
sisted on the application of the Fifteenth Amendment without 
any qualifications of fitness to vote, and thus established gov- 
ernments in the different southern states which they controlled 
through their grip on the votes of the ex-slaves and the “poor 

2 Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Commager, America: The Story of a 
Free People, (Boston: Little, Brown, & Company, 1942), page 253. 
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whites.” Historical scholars as objective and informed as 
Nevins and Commager declare that “the Negro and carpet- 
bagger governments were probably the worst that have ever 
been known in any English-speaking land.” The influence of 
better elements in North and South drove them to pass some 
laws for education and charities that would have been help- 
ful if properly administered; but, as Nevins and Commager go 
on to say, “They were incompetent, wasteful and corrupt. 
They squandered money in bucketfuls and laid taxes that im- 
poverished whites were utterly unable to bear. The South 
for a time was in despair.” 

The South rallied from its despair. It reacted in three ways. 
First, the widespread development of the secret terrorist 
society called the Ku Klux Klan, with its hooded night-riders, 
inspired such dread by its violence, intimidation, and mystery 
that many “carpetbaggers” withdrew hurriedly to the North 
and multitudes of Negroes kept far away from the ballot-box. 
Secondly, by more subtle, less vehement methods of political 
chicanery and dexterous cunning, the elections were “rigged” 
to keep Negroes out of office. The third trend that drove back 
the evil forces of Reconstruction was that the Negro majority 
came gradually to loathe playing the part of the tool of crafty 
industrialists and politicians from the North. 

It may be that we are still too close to the “devil’s brew” that 
resulted from this strange conflict of terrorism and deceit 
versus corruption and exploitation, to make a just and objec- 
tive appraisal of the rights and wrongs inherent in it. To feel 
its tragedy is, however, essential to any understanding of 
Booker Washington and the role that he played. As we shall 
now see, he was in training for his Iifework all through this 
tormented period. When President Hayes withdrew the armed 
forces from the South, Washington was a twenty-one-year-old 
graduate of Hampton Institute, a trained teacher of his own 
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race. Because of what he was, what he thought and did during 
the next forty years, he was destined to play a more prominent 
and, we may even dare to say, a more influential part than any 
other man in the world, white or colored, in reshaping the re- 
lationships of the southern and northern white men toward 
each other and toward their Negro fellow-citizens. Any at- 
tempt to understand his life or to appraise the contribution of 
his policy and practice to the world will only succeed in so 
far as we become profoundly and realistically conscious of the 
terrible results of slavery and Reconstruction. 

His destiny was to be worked out at a time when the white 
man in the South, under a burning sense of injustice, had set 
himself grimly to build a new economic and political system 
on a racial caste basis. The northerner was to be prevented 
from educating or inciting the Negro to rebel against his segre- 
gated subordinate status. The southern states were able to 
pursue this policy by virtue of powers reserved by the Federal 
Constitution to the separate states. 

The moving and truly astonishing drama of Booker Wash- 
ington’s life exercises its spell upon our imagination as we see 
him moving with his strange blend of wary shrewdness, un- 
swerving courage, “pawky” humor, and cool fortitude across 
a perilous terrain toward a clearly envisaged, although distant, 
goal. 
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In the hours when that subtle but transforming alternation 
of moods from exuberant joy to chastened reflection came 
over the freed slaves and dawned upon the consciousness of 
the illiterate boy, Booker’s destiny began to take shape. The 
door to political liberty was open; but as the Negro walked 
through it, he felt the shackles of economic poverty. He saw 
himself landless, tool-less, homeless, as well as without access 
to food and clothing. The politically freed slave also began 
to feel the walls of the dungeon of ignorance in which he was 
locked. He saw, too, that if the white world was regarded as 
the area of freedom, then he was being barred from it by 
racial caste walls even more effectively than he had been as a 
slave. Still more formidable as an obstacle was the fact that 
no one else could win for him those still unattained freedoms 
from want, ignorance and fear. This Second Emancipation, 
as we may call it, must essentially be won, if at all, by the 
efforts of the Negro himself. Nothing could well have seemed 
more preposterous than the idea that the sturdy little nine- 
year-old Booker, valued at four hundred dollars, should be- 
come a central figure in and around whom that struggle for 
change would revolve. 

As Professor Robert M. Maclver shows in his essay on “The 
Historical Pattern of Social Change,” 1 we only discover in- 


1 Authority and the Individual (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University- 
Press, 1937), pp. 128-130. 
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teliigible history when we watch a cultural system which in 
itself, as a unity , undergoes processes of change. He goes on 
to argue that the significance of individuals in the process may 
not be in the clamor they raise nor in their material splendor, 
but in the direction and momentum that they give to the 
change. Dr. Maclver challenges us, in the light of such a test, 
to decide which was of more importance — Alexander the 
Great, or Aristotle, his tutor. 

In a perspective of this kind we watch the entry of the boy 
Booker into this historical situation, and, as the story unfolds, 
test his significance in the still continuing process of change. 
Booker grew up in a nation tragically divided against itself — 
both as between North and South, and as between Negro and 
white. Here, perhaps, light is shed by Arnold Toynbee’s anal- 
ysis of the processes of change in civilization in A Study of 
History. He sees the source of a new civilization when a crea- 
tive minority, in encounter with obstacles, decisively responds 
to the challenge that confronts it. 

The dice from the outset were loaded against Booker in that 
contest. His Negro stepfather, Washington Ferguson, who 
assumed control of the boy after Emancipation, was shiftless, 
selfish, and short-sighted, and in so far as Booker was con- 
cerned, he made all the wrong decisions. From the outset he 
had been a shadowy and unsatisfactory member of the family. 
In slavery days he was the serf of the owners of a different 
plantation from that on which Jane Burroughs lived, and 
could only at long intervals secure permission to visit his wife 
and her family. Booker, as a slave, did not see his stepfather 
more than once a year, generally about Christmas. He disap- 
peared completely during the Civil War. Running away from 
his owner, Washington Ferguson followed in the track of 
some soldiers of the Federal Army, reached West Virginia 
and there settled in a hut in the Kanawha Valley. He earned 
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a bare livelihood by packing salt from the local “mines” into 
barrels. 

As soon as the Emancipation of the slaves was declared, 
Ferguson sent a small wagon with a team of mules to his wife, 
with instructions to bring to him his stepsons, John and 
Booker, and his own little daughter, Amanda. The mother, 
helped by her boys, loaded the wagon with the sparse cloth- 
ing, some bags of corn, and the few kitchen utensils and other 
goods that she possessed. Young Booker never forgot the 
shedding of tears as they parted from the Burroughs family — 
the master on whose plantation the mother and her children 
had been born and bred as slaves, the mistress in whose kitchen 
the slave mother had been proud to cook, the daughters whose 
books Booker had carried to the “white school .” 2 

For weeks the children plodded alongside the cart as the 
mules drew it along devious unmade roads northwestward 
across the mountains. They slept on the ground under the 
stars, the mother cooking their simple meals on a wood fire. 
One day, finding an abandoned log cabin at nightfall, Jane 
decided to light her fire inside under the stone chimney, and 
to lay down some sacking on the floor for the family bed. 
No sooner was the fire well ablaze than an infuriated black 
snake nearly five feet long dropped writhing down the chim- 
ney and raced madly across the floor. The startled little family 
swiftly evacuated the cabin and slept that night as usual in 
the open air. 

At long last the weary travelers, having entered West Vir- 
ginia, reached the tiny town of Malden, some five miles from 
Charleston. The boys soon discovered that the outstanding 
motive which had led their stepfather to call the family to 
his side was that he might use their labor for increasing his 


2 Manuscript letter dared Ma y 9, 1900, from Mrs. Laura A. Holland, 
daughter of James Burroughs, slaveowner of Booker Washington until 1865. 
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own sparse earnings. He was a thriftless man, with no strength 
of character or skill of hand that would fit him to support a 
home or guide the children. 

Booker was crestfallen also to find that the cabin which 
their stepfather had secured was even more decrepit and 
primitive than the slave cabin they had left behind. Worse 
still, the Malden hut, unlike the plantation cabin which stood 
in an open space with the winds of heaven about it, was herded 
among many others, all crowded with people and with no 
sanitary accommodation. The stench was almost unbearable. 
Degenerate white miners were mixed in with the Negro popu- 
lation. Gambling, immorality, drunken brawls, gross ignor- 
ance, and abysmal poverty made the old life of the slave 
plantation, with its ordered sobriety, seem attractive by 
comparison. 

The population of Malden worked almost entirely at the salt 
mines, and in particular were occupied with what Booker 
called “the salt-furnaces.” The nine-year-old boy was led by 
his stepfather to take his share in this labor. He often started 
out for his morning shift as early as four o’clock . 3 The so- 
called salt mines actually were bored wells reaching down to 
subterranean reservoirs of water highly charged with salt. 
The water was pumped to the surface from the numerous 
wells into containers built on top of furnaces. The salt first 
formed on the top and then was precipitated to the bottom 
of the containers as the water evaporated. The miners scooped 
out the salt and spread it on a high wooden platform. There 
it was left to dry for some twenty-four hours. The salt was 
then packed into barrels. Each barrel was supposed to hold 


3 Most of the following information on the saltworks and the coal mines 
was gathered by the author in conversation with James B. Washington, who 
was adopted by Booker’s kind-hearted mother as a younger foster brother 
to her two boys, and who worked with them. 
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two hundred and eighty pounds of salt, which had to be ham- 
mered into the barrel until the contents were brought up to the 
required weight. This packing was Booker’s first job. 

Each of the workers had a number. Washington Ferguson’s 
number was “18.” The boy’s first lesson in reading came auto- 
matically through his recognition of that number as it was 
chalked by the foreman of the packers each evening on the 
barrels which Booker had helped his stepfather to fill. At that 
time he knew nothing of any other figures or letters. 

He pestered his mother to get a book for him in which he 
could learn to read. Not a single Negro in the whole com- 
munity at Malden at that time was literate. But somehow she 
contrived to secure a copy of the then nationally-famous little 
Webster spelling-book, known as the “blue-back.” With not 
a soul who could teach him a single letter, Booker hammered 
away in his scanty spare time, mastering most of the alphabet. 
At this time a young Negro from Ohio reached Malden and 
at once became a center of fascinated attraction to Booker, 
for he could read. A periodical was ordered and crowds 
gathered round the young man as he read the news to them. 
This fired many of the Negroes with the ambition to learn to 
read. But how could a school be opened without a teacher? 
At this juncture a veteran Negro soldier of moderate educa- 
tion arrived in Malden. He was persuaded to teach the Negro 
boys and girls. In return, each family contributed a quota to 
his wage, and, in addition, each family in rotation was re- 
sponsible for feeding him for one day. As each mother tried 
to excel in providing meals on the day when the teacher was 
due, Booker, as a hungry boy, looked forward, as he said, 
“with an anxious appetite to the teacher’s day at our little 
cabin.” The name of the teacher, Booker’s foster brother re- 
called, was William Davis. Tall and thin, he was almost as 
fair in complexion as a white man. 
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Booker was heartbroken when his stepfather forbade him to 
go to the school. Ferguson had discovered the boy’s financial 
value and made him earn every possible cent at the saltworks. 
The boy’s resourceful mother, however, who shared her son’s 
bitter disappointment, helped to work out a scheme whereby 
he could receive some lessons from William Davis at night. 
What with his own eagerness and the teacher’s concentration 
upon the one lively pupil, Booker learned at night more than 
the other boys and girls acquired by day — an early example 
of his lifelong practice of turning stumbling blocks into 
steppingstones. Insatiable for learning as he was, however, 
he continued to press his case for day-school teaching. At last 
he secured his stepfather’s reluctant agreement, provided he 
went at about four o’clock in the morning to the mines and 
worked there until nine o’clock. 

Again, however, a distressing obstacle harassed the boy. 
School started at nine o’clock, and as the school building was 
a long way from the mines he missed the first lesson. The 
workmen in the mine regulated their time by a clock in the 
foreman’s office. With his young mind obsessed with the 
desire to get to school in time, Booker seized an occasion to 
move the hands of the clock half an hour forward. In a few 
days the mystified foreman provided a lock to the clock. So 
that again the boy’s ambition was balked! 

When Booker, as a ten-year-old boy entered the simple 
schoolroom for the first time he was tingling with joyful 
excitement. Almost at once, however, perplexity descended 
upon him. The teacher was asking all the pupils their names. 
Every boy except himself had two names. He had never been 
called anything save Booker. “By the time the occasion came 
for the enrolling of my name, an idea occurred to me which 
I thought would make me equal to the situation,” he wrote 
later. “And so, when the teacher asked me what my full name 
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was, I calmly told him ‘Booker Washington’ as if I had been 
called by that name all my life.” 

Not until much later did he discover that his mother had 
given him the name of Booker Taliaferro soon after his birth. 
Naturally the long second name lapsed through disuse. After 
discovering what' his mother had named him he always used 
the full name of Booker Taliaferro Washington. It is interest- 
ing that his elder brother, John, and his younger adopted 
brother, James, as well as his sister, Amanda, all accepted the 
name “Washington” which Booker had conferred upon 
himself. 

One other boyish trouble arose from the fact that all the 
other boys had hats to wear on going to school. Booker had 
none. His mother, refusing to go into debt by buying a hat 
she could not afford, sewed together two pieces of cloth to 
make the first covering that ever went on the boy’s head. His 
schoolmates made fun of his strange cap; but his mother’s 
lesson on not going into debt in order to “show off” remained 
with him always. 

Two pear trees stood in the back yard of the little cabin 
and a high railroad embankment limited the view from the 
front. Booker had a favorite playground under a beautiful old 
water-oak hugged by a grape-vine. His neighbors told long 
after how he used to sit after his work under that oak to rest 
and brood. His teacher, William Davis, as an old man of 
ninety-four years, told Miss Addie Streator Wright, who was 
in Malden in 1929, that he was sure that in the lessons he gave 
to the boy was the seed of the miracle that Washington 
worked later among the red clay hills of Alabama. He also 
averred that he thrashed Booker for going fishing when he 
should have been at school. Another man, seventy years of 
age when interviewed by Miss Wright, confessed to a stand- 
up fight as a boy at school with Booker, who made his nose 
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bleed. One characteristic boyish outbreak was recalled by an 
old lady who, as a school-time sweetheart, received her first 
gift from Booker— a half-ripe pear! 

John, Booker’s elder brother, by his energy and industrious 
executive skill helped his brother and the others during their 
life at Malden, as he had helped Booker in the slave days with 
the flaxen shirts. “Brother John,” James Washington told the 
author, “built a kitchen at the back of the cabin with no tool 
but a hatchet. The kitchen was made of straight up and down 
planks. John also supplied the family with its first bedsteads — 
plain oblong frames on wooden posts, with cord stretched 
across the frame.” 

Not far from Malden coal mines in the mountainside were 
worked in order to feed the salt furnaces. Booker, between 
the ages of ten and twelve, was transferred to these coal mines, 
with his still younger foster brother, James, who described 
their work to the author. For part of the time the boys acted as 
“trappers.” That is, they opened and closed doors or “traps” 
to the mine shafts which regulated the supply of air in the 
mines. The shafts, which ran as far as a mile into the Blue 
Ridge chain, were not sunk vertically, but ran straight into 
the side of the mountains. Mules drew empty trucks into the 
mine and tugged them out full of coal. A miner stood on the 
bumper in front of each truck, which was laden with a ton 
to a ton and a half of coal. At the exit, where the boys opened 
the doors with a cord, the mule would get out of the way 
while the coal was tipped from the truck into a hopper and so 
down an incline. 

Each boy, James B. Washington recalled, wore a cap with 
a tin-container groove in the front of it. A little lamp, shaped 
like a small teapot and filled with a non-explosive illuminant 
called lard-oil, was fitted into the groove. The wick of cotton 
came up through the spout, giving a feeble flickering light, as it 
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jutted out over the forehead in front of the cap. For some part 
of the time Booker had to penetrate into the farthest shafts 
of this mine. He never forgot the horror of the darkness and 
of being repeatedly lost in the labyrinthine maze. When his 
light went out he had to grope with his hands until at last 
some other miner came along with a lamp. 

As Booker grew in strength his work in the mine became 
heavier. The miners used explosive cartridges and a pick in 
digging coal, and the conditions were charged with peril from 
premature explosion of the powder and sudden falls of slate 
or coal. Each miner had several picks, which were constantly 
sharpened and repaired by a skilled blacksmith attached to 
the mine. 

In the darkness of the mine, swinging his pick, Booker, as 
an imaginative adolescent, was tormented by visions of what 
heights he could achieve if he were white. He rebelled at being 
robbed of education by the obstacle of his racial origin. 
Brooding over his ambitions one day he caught some stray 
sentences from the conversation of two adult miners. They 
seemed to be speaking of a new college for colored youth 
in Virginia. This staggered him; for he had never dreamed of 
the existence of any school for Negroes above the scale of the 
tiny equipment at Malden. Moving silently in the darkness 
close to the men he overheard one say that students who had 
good brains could work for their board and learn to be skilled 
artisans. He had, at the outset, no notion as to the place of the 
school, the distance from Malden, or the way to get to it. Yet 
a firm determination to reach that college henceforward filled 
Booker’s whole being by day and night. 

Booker heard a little later that the wife of the owner of the 
saltworks and coal mine, General Lewis Ruffner, needed a boy 
to keep the house tidy, tend the garden, run errands, feed the 
chickens, repair fences, and be a general factotum. Warnings 
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against her as an exacting “Yankee” woman from Vermont, 
a strict virago with a biting tongue who could never keep a 
boy for as long as a month, did not deter Booker, who desired 
any step that would take him out of the mine. His mother 
interviewed Mrs. Viola Ruffner on his behalf. He entered her 
service at five dollars a month, and his knees shook when he 
met her. To the end of his days he never tired of extolling her 
virtues and speaking of the value of her discipline, which made 
him hate everything slovenly or slipshod. Scraps of scattered 
paper, a broken paling, a grease-spot aroused his ire as a symbol 
of inner lack of disciplined self-respect. This he owed to Mrs. 
Ruffner; and she, having at last found a youth whom she 
could trust, reposed in him the most absolute confidence and 
gave him the opportunity of extending his schooling and be- 
ginning to form a library. He got hold of a grocer’s box, put 
shelves in it, stood it on end, and one by one proudly en- 
sconced book after book in his “library,” as he named it. 

Torture was inflicted on the spirit of the boy by the very 
books that opened up new vistas of knowledge. As he opened 
his first geography book at school he was startled and aghast 
to see, side by side with a picture of George Washington, 
one of a naked African, a ring in his nose and a dagger in his 
hand. School books told him of his ancestors as “a people who 
roamed naked through the forest like wild beasts, a people 
without houses or laws, without chastity or morality, with no 
family life or fixed habits of industry.” Yet he still held fast, 
as he said, to the notion that “A race which could produce as 
good and gentle and loving a woman as my mother must 
have some good in it that the geographers had failed to dis- 
cover .” 4 

On top of this he listened to orations “in which the whole 
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Negro race was denounced in a reckless and wholesale man- 
ner,” and “read newspapers and books in which the Negro 
race has been described as the lowest and most hopeless of 
God’s creation.” He confessed that, in his youth, he was driven 
almost to despair by hard and bitter, and frequently unjust, 
statements about his race. “At first,” he said, “they sometimes 
made me feel as if I wanted to go away to some distant part of 
the earth and bury myself where I might be a stranger to all 
my people, or at least where the thing that we call race pre- 
judice did not exist in the way it does in the Southern States. 
Sometimes I thought of doing something desperate which 
would compel the world ... to recognize what seemed to 
me the wrongs of my race. But afterward, and on second 
thought, the effect was to drive me closer to my own people 
... to feel toward them as I did toward my own dear mother 
who had brought me into the world when she and they were 
slaves.” Out of this purgatory of adolescent suffering came 
the determination, as he put it, “to spend my life in helping 
and strengthening the people of my race, in order to prove 
to the world that ... it should learn to respect them in the 
future, both for what they were and what they should be able 
to do.” 5 

One day when Booker Washington was a man a friend 
asked him what games he played as a boy. After reflection he 
replied that actually throughout his boyhood he never had any 
playtime and had learned no games. Through the year or more 
in Mrs. Ruffner’s service the ambition to go to the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, of which he heard the men 
in the mine talking, burned within him. At last, in the autumn 
of 1872, at the age of sixteen, he decided to bum his boats 
and make his way there. He confided his determination to his 


5 The Story of the Negro, vol. I, p. 12. 
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mother, who was deeply troubled at this dive into the un- 
known without any resources. She consented, however, to 
his going. His stepfather had taken all his earnings. He had no 
suitable clothes in which to present himself at the Institute 
or for travel. His brother, John, however, had a few dollars 
which, with characteristic selflessness, he handed over to 
Booker, whose heart was warmed also by various tiny gifts 
from some of the older colored folk who had lived through 
slavery and felt a thrill at the unheard-of venture of a Negro 
go ing to college. To leave his beloved mother, whose health 
was failing, cost Booker a severe wrench. 

Carr ying a little cheap case with his meager clothing in it, 
the boy set out. Most of the journey had to be made in horse- 
drawn stagecoaches. The distance was fully five hundred 
miles. One cold night among the mountains of Virginia the 
youth received a sharp shock at the severity of racial discrimi- 
nation under freedom. The coach stopped at a wooden house 
that bore the title “hotel.” Asking the landlord for shelter, 
he was at once repulsed as a “nigger,” and refused either a 
roof or food. He walked about on that mountainside all night 
in order to keep warm. 

His mor^ey soon gave out. He begged rides in wagons. He 
walked for long distances. At last he reached Richmond, cap- 
ital of Virginia, the first considerable city that he had ever 
entered. Tortured by increasing hunger, worn out with 
walking the streets until the small hours of the morning 
through inability to get shelter, he could not drag his feet 
another yard. Seeing that the board pavement by the side of 
the street was on wooden piles, he waited until the street was 
empty and then slid underneath with his little case, on which 
he put his head as a rough pillow. There the penniless boy slept 
for some hours. 

Less fatigued but ravenously hungry and without a cent 
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in his pocket, he saw at the dock a ship unloading pig iron. 
He approached the captain, asking to be allowed to help with 
the unloading in order to get money for food. He went to and 
fro with the loads of iron on his back until he had earned 
enough to pay for a breakfast, which, as he recalled it a third 
of a century later, appeared to him to have been the best that 
he had ever eaten. The captain told him that he could go on 
with the work if he wished. He did so, earning enough to 
carry him by rail and stagecoach to Hampton. He economized 
by continuing to sleep under the sidewalk. Years later, when 
thousands of the colored folk of Richmond flocked to a recep- 
tion to do him honor, he confessed that his mind was more 
upon that sheltering board pavement than upon the honor 
they were paying him. 

At last, with just fifty cents left in his pocket, the excited 
youth gazed in admiration at Hampton Institute, the three- 
story brick school building that was to him the “Promised 
Land.” A chilly reception damped his spirits. He had all the 
appearance of a tramp. For weeks he had had no change of 
clothing. He had slept night after night on the ground and 
had carried pig iron on his shoulder day after day. With his 
worn grubby shoes and no chance of a bath or of tidying him- 
self, as well as being seriously underfed, Booker looked like 
a “down and out.” The head teacher, an earnest devoted 
worker from one of the northern states, would not admit him 
then; but she did not definitely reject him. Hours passed. His 
heart fell as he saw numerous other students admitted while he 
hung about, hoping against hope for an opportunity to show 
his mettle. 

Looking up and seeing him still there, the head teacher 
ejaculated: 

“The adjoining recitation room needs sweeping. Take that 
broom and sweep it.” 
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Booker leaped at the chance. All that the severe discipline 
of Mrs. Ruffner had taught him came to his aid. He swept 
that room three times, including the cupboards. He moved 
every piece of furniture. He got hold of a duster and went 
four times over every inch of wood in the room. Then he 
reported. The head teacher, with her Yankee zest for chasing 
dirt, examined every corner. Finally she took her handker- 
chief from her pocket and rubbed it on the table and benches. 
It remained spotless. 

He was in the seventh heaven when she turned to him after 
this strange entrance examination and said, 

“I guess you will do to enter this institution.” 

As with Mrs. Ruffner, so with this head teacher, Miss Mary 
F. Mackie, the very severity of the discipline led to great 
kindness to anyone who was able to meet its challenge. She 
gave Booker unlimited trust when she found that she could 
rely upon him. She made him janitor of the building, which 
almost covered the cost of his board. With some beginnings of 
confidence he launched himself on his career as a student. 
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STUDENT AND APPRENTICE-TEACHER 


When Booker Washington became a student and janitor- 
on- trial at the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute in 
the autumn of 1872, that venture in the education of the freed 
Negro was still in the embryo stages of its development. Al- 
ready, however, it held a distinctive place in the illustrious 
line of educational institutions then being created by the 
American Missionary Association. That forceful organization 
had been founded in Boston in 1843 by a group of out-and- 
out fighters against slavery. At the outset the supporters were 
mainly New England Congregationalists. 

This Association during its early years founded for the 
education of the Negroes, in addition to Hampton Institute, 
Fisk University in Tennessee, Atlanta University and Tellot- 
son College in Georgia, Talladega College in Alabama, Touga- 
loo College in Mississippi, and Straight University in Louisiana. 
The Negro owes an incalculable debt to such institutions as 
these, and particularly to the men and women who gave gen- 
erously to their support. 

The most potent and sacrificial service, however, was fur- 
nished by the white teachers themselves, who, for the most 
part, were from the North. Miss Mary F. Mackie, who tested 
and then accepted and trained Booker Washington, and Miss 
Nathalie Lord of Portland, Maine, who laid the foundations 
of his power as a public speaker and taught him how to use the 
Bible as well as to love it, are only two members of an heroic 
group of pioneers. In those early days these New England 
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leaders often faced derision and positive hostility for their 
devotion to the education of the Negro. The foundation work 
of creating for the first time in history an intelligent leadership 
for the Negro race in America was carried through by their 
vision and determination. 

The personality of Samuel Chapman Armstrong towers 
above most of his fellows in this body of adventurous edu- 
cators. His mind and will shaped Hampton Institute for the 
specialized creative task that it has carried through ever since. 
Born among Pacific Island primitive people on Hawaii in 
1839, the son of a missionary who believed in educating the 
islanders in handicrafts, Armstrong became a student at Wil- 
liams College. There he came under the quickening spiritual 
and humane influence of Mark Hopkins, whose name has been 
immortalized in President Garfield’s aphorism, spoken at a 
Williams College alumni meeting: “Give me a log hut, with 
only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on the 
other, and you may have all the buildings, apparatus and libra- 
ries without him.” 1 Armstrong threw himself as a soldier into 
the Civil War on the Union side, and rose to be brevet briga- 
dier general in command of freed Negro troops. He was ap- 
pointed in 1867 as Principal of Hampton School, then still in 
its earliest stages of growth. Calling upon his boyhood mem- 
ories of Hawaii, Armstrong daringly launched it in 1868 as a 
co-educational institute for training Negro young men and 
women to earn their own living as handicraftsmen, agricul- 
turists, and homemakers. His adventurous vision looked still 
farther ahead to the preparation of an elite of Negro leaders 
who would have high character and sufficient mastery of these 
subjects to train others of their own race. He thus set out to 


1 New York, December 28, 1871. Mark Hopkins was president of Wil- 
liams College until 1872, and of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions until 1881. 
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create the creators of a skilled Negro population of integrity 
who would help to shape the citizenry of an harmonious in- 
terracial America. 

Many of the new educational institutions were then con- 
centrating upon the education of Negroes predominantly for 
urban careers, in business or the professions. Hampton became 
conspicuously successful in equipping its graduates as skilled 
handworkers in the crafts that are linked with housebuilding 
and the making and repairing of agricultural equipment, such 
as ironwork, carpentry, and cabinetmaking; as well as in train- 
ing first-class farmers in the raising of animals and in agricul- 
ture. On the opening day when Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute was launched on its voyage, chartered by a 
special Act of the General Assembly of Virginia, General 
Armstrong defined its goal. Each phrase of his central affirma- 
tion has significance for an understanding of the work of 
Booker Washington who, to the end of his life, looked to 
Armstrong as his ideal both in character and lifework. The aim 
was, he said, “to train selected youth who shall go out and 
teach and lead their people, first by example, by getting land 
and homes; to give them not a dollar that they can earn for 
themselves; to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudg- 
ery with skilled hands; and to these ends to build up an in- 
dustrial system for the sake of character.” 

That Booker Washington’s steps led him in 1872 to Hamp- 
ton, where he instantly fell under the spell of Armstrong’s 
inspiring personality, was a determining factor in shaping his 
whole contribution to the future of his race in the American 
scene. The Institute had only been running for four years. 
Armstrong was engaging the full measure of his virile powers 
in org an izi n g its expansion, raising the funds needed for its 
development, recruiting teachers, perfecting their training for 
their tasks, and assembling promising students. 
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In one of his rare flights into the superlative, Booker Wash- 
ington, a third of a century later, when speaking of his first 
meeting with Samuel Armstrong, described him as “the no- 
blest, rarest human being that it has ever been my privilege to 
meet. It has been my fortune,” he went on, “to meet per- 
sonally many great characters, both in Europe and America, 
but I do not hesitate to say that I never met any man who, in 
my estimation, was the equal of General Armstrong. It was 
my privilege to know the General personally from the time 
I entered Hampton till he died, and the more I saw of him the 
greater he grew in my estimation.” He concluded, in words 
that curiously echo those of Garfield on Hopkins, “One might 
have removed from Hampton all the buildings, classrooms, 
teachers and industries, and given the men and women there 
the opportunity of coming into daily contact with General 
Armstrong, and that alone would have been a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

On his arrival at Hampton, Booker Washington was faced 
at once with a baffling problem. Fifty cents was all he had in 
the world. The charge for his board was ten dollars a month, 
of which only a part was worked out by his labor as janitor. 
The cost of tuition was seventy dollars a year, which was 
wholly beyond his means. His unselfish brother, John, sent 
him an occasional dollar or so out of his tiny earnings . 2 But, 
unless some further help came, Booker could see that he would 
be forced to leave the Institute. His work as janitor, however, 
proved to be so efficient that it was allowed to cover the entire 
cost of his board. Later on, S. Griffith Morgan of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, was interested in him through General 
Armstrong’s good offices and became a valuable benefactor 

2 Later on, after graduation, Booker was able to finance John’s education 
at Hampton Institute, and later he and John combined to send their adopted 
brother, James, to Hampton. 
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by meeting the entire cost of Booker’s tuition during the years 
at Hampton. Nevertheless, Booker still owed the institution 
sixteen dollars at the end of his first year of work there. 

Other enigmas which perplexed him throw further light on 
the primitive conditions from which he and his race were then 
emerging in the southern states. In the dormitory where he 
slept were seven other boys. Booker had never slept in a made 
bed. The sheets puzzled him. He slept under both of them the 
first night; on top of both the second night; on the third night, 
by watching the other students, he mastered the secret of 
getting between them. General Armstrong daily inspected the 
students for cleanliness and tidiness. Booker had no change 
.of clothing. How was he to be janitor and agriculturist and 
classroom student and nevertheless look spotless at inspection 
time? When the teachers realized his plight and came to recog- 
nize his enthusiasm, they gave him access to some of the 
secondhand clothing sent down from the North by friends 
of the institution. 

His clothing problem was solved for the time being. Still, 
however, that debt of honor, the sixteen dollars, hung round 
his neck. He worked during the summer vacation in a restau- 
rant at Fortress Monroe near Hampton, but received little be- 
yond his board. He could save next to nothing. As the second 
year approached with his debt still unpaid, he found a ten- 
dollar bill under a table in the restaurant. Overjoyed at this 
unlooked-for help, he nevertheless felt it to be right to show it 
to the proprietor, who, to his deep chagrin, pocketed it as 
having been found on his property. 

Fearing that he might be rejected as an unsatisfactory stu- 
dent, he braced himself to tell the Hampton Institute treas- 
urer, General Marshall, of his financial plight. The General 
said that he would trust him to pay when he was able, and re- 
instated him for a second year as janitor. The seventeen-year- 
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old boy pursued his studies, which ranged from learning the 
value of the best breeds of hens, hogs and cattle — an enthusi- 
asm that was to govern his educational policy and his own 
personal enjoyment as a hobby to the end — to a passion for 
the work of the debating society. 

He always declared that the most valuable acquisition in 
his second year at Hampton was the love of reading the Bible. 
This he caught from the example and advice of Miss Lord, the 
teacher who, next to General Armstrong, would seem to have 
had the most decisive and enduring influence upon him. No 
day passed in his life from that time forward on which he 
failed to spend some time reading the King James Version of 
the English Bible. Its influence upon his command of the Eng- 
lish language, over and above its deeper significance in the 
development of character and control of motive, is incal- 
culable. 

Miss Lord also is given credit by him for invaluable guid- 
ance with regard to voice production, breathing, articulation, 
and elocution. “Whatever ability I may have as a public 
speaker,” he said, “I owe in a measure to Miss Lord.” She 
gave him this help when she discovered his zest for oratory. 
Not content with taking part in every single meeting of the 
Hampton debating society on Saturday evening, he even went 
on to create a little group of twenty of the more eager students 
who engaged in zealous discussion during the twenty-minute 
interval between the end of supper and the beginning of 
evening studies. 

This intense concentration by Booker upon public speech 
while still in his later teens calls for attention. One of the 
stimuli that had quickened his first desire to learn to read came 
from the unique fame at that time of the flaming and potent 
Negro orator, Frederick Douglass. Every Negro slave in the 
1860’s had known that even President Lincoln himself con- 
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suited Douglass in numerous interviews. His dramatic life 
lent itself to inspiring legends that passed from lip to lip. He 
was the slave son of a white father and a Negro mother, as 
Booker was. No one knew the date of his birth (it was about 
1817); but his oratory had spread harrowing stories of his 
sufferings as a youth under the slavemaster’s lash and his thrill- 
ing escape by the “underground” to free soil. His dedication 
before, during and after the Civil War, to the task of raising 
the level of his race, his tireless round of speeches in the North 
and in Great Britain, his unflinching courage under a hail of 
stones, and his dignity in face of the slanderous epithets of 
his political enemies, made him, in Booker Washington’s 
youth, the outstanding hero of his race. During the years 
when Booker was at Hampton, Douglass held political office 
under Republican Presidents, and was also to hold office in the 
1880’s under a Democrat, Grover Cleveland. All of these 
Presidents called him into frequent consultation. 

Any Negro youth eager to exercise leadership in the eleva- 
tion of his race inevitably at that time was influenced by Doug- 
lass’ career, which was driven forward by oratory and ran on 
political lines. 3 Booker Washington had not yet decided 
whether to go into politics or not. The quality of his speech, 
as well as of his writing, was deeply affected by the habit of 
daily Bible reading, and Shakespeare’s plays also fascinated 
him; he read them constantly. In Washington’s oratory the 
direct simplicity and imagery, combined with dignity, and the 
emotional force that never rose to shrill fury (as it did in 
Douglass’ speeches) were largely due to his saturation in the 
prose and poetry of those two fountainheads of the English 
language. 

As his second year at Hampton drew towards its close 

3 It is of interest that the parents of the third head of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute chose as his “given” names “Frederick Douglass” (Patterson). 
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Booker was rejoiced to receive a gift of money from his 
mother and his brother John. This, with a modicum from a 
friendly teacher, covered the cost of his travel home to Malden 
in West Virginia for the vacation. He was startled and de- 
lighted at the jubilation of all the Negro population at his 
return after two years’ absence. Each family invited him to a 
meal and hung on his lips as he drew on his experiences at 
Hampton. Owing to a strike of miners at Malden, he was 
baffled for a month in his effort to get work to earn his way 
back to Hampton. He walked to a distant place to seek em- 
ployment, and, being utterly tired out, slept the night in a 
deserted house. In the morning he was awakened by a hand 
on his shoulder. His brother John had been searching for him 
to tell him that their mother had died that night. Booker was 
heartbroken, for the dream of his life at Hampton was to rise 
to a position where he could lift his mother from penury and 
drudgery. 

The home at Malden fell into disorder. His young sister, 
Amanda, had not the strength or skill to run it properly. The 
shiftless stepfather, then on strike, could not afford help. Mrs. 
Ruffner helped Booker by giving him work. He had just as- 
sembled sufficient money to cover his travel back to Hampton, 
although still sorely in need of clothing, when, to his joy, a 
letter came from Miss Mary Mackie asking him to come two 
weeks before the new term opened, in order to help her to 
prepare the rooms for the opening of his third year. How deep 
an impression he received from working side by side with a 
cultured woman from one of the aristocratic New England 
families, making beds, cleaning rooms and windows together, 
is seen in his indignation during later years at any education 
for the Negro that failed to instill by word and deed “the 
dignity of labor.” 

The h umiliatin g contrast between the messiness and hap- 
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hazard squalor of the cabin at Malden and the trim, self- 
respecting disciplined life at Hampton burned in upon his 
consciousness. Folk who, in later years, sneered at his almost 
vehement insistence upon “toothbrush drill,” the well-made 
bed, the attractively-laid meal table, and gates properly hung 
on their hinges, were met by his inflexible stand. These ele- 
ments in well-ordered and gracious living are, he constantly 
maintained, stones in the foundations of civilization. 

The work during his last year at Hampton was intense. It 
combined the responsibilities of janitor, the “grind” of study 
in the classroom and over his books, the toil in the fields and 
pig-sties, and perpetual practice in public speech. His ambition 
to be chosen as a Commencement speaker was achieved. A 
photograph of him taken at that time shows a brown face with 
wide high brow under thick black hair, eager penetrating eyes, 
a broad decisive nose, and a mouth whose full lips are firmly 
compressed over a chin that expresses determination. A book 
is characteristically held firmly in his left hand. 

When he graduated he had not enough money to carry 
him home. To earn some he borrowed his fare from other 
students, with whom he traveled to Connecticut to work as a 
waiter in a summer resort hotel. His complete ignorance of 
how to wait on table led to his being reduced to the grade of 
dish-carrier. Stung by his failure, he made up his mind to 
master the skills of a waiter. He succeeded, and was soon re- 
stored to the more eminent position. This apparently trivial 
incident is eloquent of a personal trait that was to play a vital 
part in his whole career: he was aroused to a fighting per- 
sistence when he failed at a first attempt to achieve a difficult 
enterprise. He was always “baffled to fight better.” 

Returning at the end of the season to Malden, he was 
chosen to teach the Negro school there. With zest he buckled 
to the task, soon adding to it a night school for adult illiterates. 
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From eight in the morning until ten at night he taught. True 
to his principles, imbibed at Hampton, he laid as vigorous an 
emphasis on the bath, the comb, the hairbrush, and the tooth- 
brush as on the book and the writing-slate. This had some ef- 
fect upon his own home cabin. Amanda was growing in 
capacity to handle things. The record of her later life shows 
that her brother’s example and his — at the time probably tire- 
some — precepts led her to adopt his standards. The stepfather 
lapsed into the background, incorrigibly listless and lacking 
in discipline and initiative. 

Not content with all this teaching work at Malden, Booker 
characteristically expanded his enterprise to the limit of avail- 
able time and energy. Having recruited several students, in- 
cluding his brother John, to go to Hampton, he prepared them 
for their entrance examinations by giving private lessons 
without payment. He opened a little reading room; he started 
and ran a debating society; he walked out three miles every 
Sunday morning to teach Sunday school for colored boys and 
girls in a neighboring town and back to Malden to teach an- 
other Sunday school in the afternoons. 

One day a sudden gleam of fresh understanding about edu- 
cation broke in on young Booker as he was teaching in the 
crude school in Malden. In a manuscript page found by the 
author in his files he tells the story of this happening which, 
simple though it was, became a guiding light in his subsequent 
creative educational enterprises. After describing how the 
school was near a marshy yet beautiful place, he says: 

The June day was rather close and stuffy and hot, so much so 
that when the usual recess or “play” time came I was as anxious 
to get out in the air as the children were — so much so that I pro- 
longed, the “playtime” to more than twice its usual length. The 
hour previous to playtime had been taken by me in trying to get 
a class of children interested in what proved to be a dull, dry, 
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stupid geography lesson. I had been asking the most stupid ana 
dull abstract questions concerning lakes, capes, peninsulas, islands, 
etc., and of course the answers of the children were equally stupid 
and dull. To my delight, as soon as the children were dismissed 
from the school for the “playtime,” they all, as by instinct, scam- 
pered off into the marshes and began to roll up their pants and in 
a few seconds were wading through the cool water and jumping 
through the cool grass and enjoying themselves in a way that pre- 
sented a contrast to my dull geography lesson. I soon got the fever 
of the children and in a few minutes I was following them at a 
rapid rate and entering into the full enjoyment of the change from 
deadness to life. 

We had not been out of the school house and away from the 
old geography lesson long before the boy who was most dull in 
the recitation became the leader of the party and began to point 
out along the stream dozens of islands, capes, peninsulas, lakes, and 
what not. Every one of the children began at once to pick out the 
natural divisions of land and water in the same way, and there was 
real joy and zest in the work. For the first time the real difference 
between study about things through the medium of books and 
studying things themselves without the medium of books dawned 
upon me. The lesson that I learned then has remained with me in 
all of my educational work. 

The fact that this was a fresh illumination to him suggests 
some inadequacy in the Hampton teaching. Hampton did har- 
ness its students to practical projects as part of their work. 
We do not find, however, any evidence that the idea of teach- 
ing every subject, like mathematics, geography, geometry, and 
so on in terms of “project” or of “enterprise” had yet been 
developed. Indeed, Booker Washington’s application of this 
principle in his own work was, as we shall see on the testimony 
of educational experts, well ahead of the advanced university 
work of his time. 

At some undetermined time during this period at home, 
Booker fell in love with a Miss Fannie N. Smith of Malden 
who had been, their daughter Portia later said, “a childhood 
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sweetheart.” She, too, became a graduate of Hampton In- 
stitute. 

An ugly menacing break in those two years at home came 
through a fierce battle of a gang of the Ku Klux Klan against 
the colored people at Malden. The Klan had passed the climax 
of its career by 1876; but many night raids were perpetrated 
by lawless bands of young “ghouls,” as the white-robed 
masked patrolers were called. One night in Malden a Ku IClux 
Klan band attacked the colored people. A free fight developed, 
with about a hundred people engaged on each side. General 
Lewis Ruffner intervened in defense of the colored people. 
The wild “ghouls” knocked down the old Civil War veteran 
and wounded him so seriously that he never fully recovered. 
“It seemed to me,” Booker wrote later in Up from Slavery, 
“as I watched this struggle between members of the two races, 
that there was no hope for our people in this country.” 

Having arrived at an age when he was bound to make a 
choice of a lifework, he was faced with the alternative careers 
of politics or teaching. He saw realistically the immense and 
complex range of obstacles hindering the advance of his 
people. He had decisively dedicated himself to work for their 
progress. The question still unanswered was: What function 
best suits my capacity and is calculated to make the most 
creative contribution? 

To clarify his mind and gain some insight into the more 
literary side of education, he left Malden at the end of two 
years’ work there as teacher, and went up to Washington in 
1878 for eight months’ study at the Wayland Seminary. This 
institution for Negro students gave no industrial training. 
Hardly any of its students earned their way through the 
course, their expenses being paid for them. He formed the 
impression that they were less self-reliant and more concerned 
with outward show than the students at Hampton, that they 
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learned Greek and Latin, but nothing of the conditions that 
would confront them on going out into the world. Alongside 
sturdy Negro citizens, some in business and others in minor 
government positions, were large numbers whose outlook was 
enfeebled by dependence upon government agencies. Negro 
girls, whose mothers were engaged in laundry work, went to 
school for six to eight years of book-learning, and left it, 
having acquired expensive tastes in clothes but no skill that 
would equip them to earn a livelihood. Many of them, as he 
put it, “went to the bad.” This eight months in Washington 
convinced him that mental training is of the highest value for 
his race in giving “strength and culture to the mind,” but that 
it should go alongside a thorough training to develop skills 
that would “plant them upon the soil, upon the solid and 
never deceptive foundation of Mother Nature, where all 
races and nations that have ever succeeded have gotten their 
start — a start that at first may be slow and toilsome, but one 
that nevertheless is real .” 4 

The choice between politics and education as a career was 
still undecided when his life was interrupted by a strange in- 
terlude. The state of West Virginia had its capital in the 
unsuitable town of Wheeling. Everyone in the state was 
agreed that a more central place should be chosen as the seat 
of its legislature, but vehement debate was rife as to which 
other town was the most suitable. The West Virginia legis- 
lature decided to make the choice the subject of a referendum, 
and named three towns from among which the capital must 
be selected. Booker Washington’s surprise was intense when a 
committee of white people in Charleston invited him, on his 
return from his eight months in Washington, to travel through- 
out the state for three months making speeches in favor of 


4 Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, Chapter V. 
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Charleston. He evidently had not realized that his capacity as 
a convincing, persuasive speaker was so widely known. In 
those early days, however, a Negro graduate was a compara- 
tive rarity, and his training, as well as his constant work as 
a teacher, had soon made him a marked man. He accepted the 
invitation and made numerous speeches in all parts of West 
Virginia. At the subsequent referendum Charleston won the 
prized place as capital of the state. This, naturally, widened 
and strengthened his prestige as a speaker. 

For this reason many of his own people urged him to head 
for a political career. The example of Frederick Douglass and 
other less eminent Negro politicians led many aspiring colored 
youths to enter that arena. A considerable number of the 
abler and more venturesome colored politicians became sena- 
tors or held other state or Federal offices, such as Registrar of 
the United States Treasury. In The Story of the Negro 
Booker Washington, in telling the life story of a number of 
these men who flourished when he himself was at Malden as 
a working boy, describes them as “shrewd, resolute, resource- 
ful, and even brilliant men, who became, during the brief 
period of storm and stress, the political leaders of the newly- 
enfranchised race .” 5 Booker was held back from entering 
politics by an almost intuitive sense of the insecurity of that 
handful of Negroes in a political hurly-burly in which the 
enormous preponderance of combatants were white men. 

Even as a boy [he wrote later] I can remember that all through 
the days of Reconstruction I had a feeling that there was some- 
thing in the situation into which the course of events had pushed 
the Negro people that was unstable and could not last. It did not 
seem possible that a people who yesterday were slaves could be 
transformed within a few days into citizens capable of making 
laws for the government of the State or the government of the 
Nation. ... It was, to a very large extent, a white man’s quarrel, 

5 vol. n, pp.22rt seq. 
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and the Negro was the tennis ball which was batted backward and 
forward by the opposing parties. 6 

In any case he felt, as he said in his autobiography, that any 
advancement that he might have achieved “would be a rather 
selfish kind of success — individual success at the cost of 
failing to do my duty in assisting in laying a foundation for 
the masses.” 

His ability in public speech now brought him another 
invitation that both rejoiced and challenged him. General 
Armstrong wrote inviting him to come to the Commencement 
at Hampton Institute in May 1879 to deliver the “postgrad- 
uate” address. He labored long in drafting and perfecting a 
speech on “The Force that Wins.” Arriving at Hampton seven 
years after his first entry as a ragged unkempt suppliant, he 
reveled in the friendly and lively reception that the teachers 
and students gave to him, and in the enthusiastic applause 
that followed his oration. 

Hardly had he returned to Malden when a fresh cause for 
astonishment came in another letter from General Armstrong, 
dais time inviting him to return to Hampton to teach and also 
to pursue supplementary study. The new assignment was a 
taxing one, as it involved the success or failure of a pioneer 
experiment undertaken by the General. The educability of 
the American Indian had never so far been tested adequately. 
Most people at that time held that he lay beyond the reach of 
education. Indomitably adventurous, General Armstrong set 
apart a building for an experiment. He secured more than a 
hundred primitive illiterate Indians from the “Wild West” 
and invited Booker Washington to be a “house father” to 
them. 

For the proud Indians, many of whose ancestors had pos- 


The Story of the Negro, vol. II, p. 28. 
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sessed Negro slaves and who despised even the white man, to 
be put under the discipline of a Negro ex-slave tilted the 
balance against Booker at the outset. Their ignorance of the 
English language also set an obstacle to easy relationship. 
They detested exchanging their blankets for coats and trousers, 
were sullen at having their flowing hair cut, and disliked 
being asked to forsake their smoking. A few of the Negro 
students also resented the admission of the Indians as students 
at Hampton. Booker set himself to conquer all these psycho- 
logical difficulties. His readiness to cooperate and his radiant 
good will soon won the esteem and affection of the Indians, as 
was demonstrated by their pathetic eagerness to help him in re- 
turn in all his work. He was also able to stimulate the Negro 
students, not only to forgo their prejudices, but to go out of 
their way to aid the Indians. Whenever they were asked to do 
so these Negro youths took the Indians as roommates, helping 
them to learn English and acquire “civilized” habits. 

Not content with this responsibility Booker shouldered the 
burden of another experiment that Armstrong wished to make 
at Hampton. A number of young men and women in a poverty 
so absolute that they could not buy a single book, still less 
pay for board, desired the education that Hampton could 
give. Maintaining rigorously his principle of self-help, Arm- 
strong desired to admit a limited number on condition that 
they would work in the fields or at carpentry or some other 
handicraft for ten hours a day, and then do two hours of 
night school. The earnings of the ten hours were to be credited 
to them in the Institute’s accounts, and, after two years, 
would provide a fund to draw upon for sustaining them as 
full students until the end of their course. The night school 
work would also prepare them intellectually for the full 
course. Washington’s infectious enthusiasm so inspired them 
that he frequently had difficulty in stopping them from study- 
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ing at bedtime after a twelve-hour working day. He called 
them “The Plucky Class,” and to each student who proved 
his mettle he gave a printed certificate to say that he was a 
member of that class “in good and regular standing.” Within 
a few weeks the class doubled its size, and from a dozen 
ultimately ran up toward four hundred as an established de- 
partment of the Institute. 

He was teaching at Hampton in May 1881 when, at eve- 
ning chapel, General Armstrong told the students about a 
letter that had come from a group of white men in Alabama 
asking him to nominate a white teacher for a normal school 
which they wished to see started for colored people in the 
little town of Tuskegee, situated in the Deep South in the 
heart of the Black Belt, and surrounded by a population pre- 
dominantly Negro and rural. On the following morning the 
General asked Booker if he felt that he could initiate such 
an enterprise if he were invited. He replied that he would 
be ready to do his best. Accordingly, Armstrong wrote to the 
Tuskegee committee to say that he had no white teacher 
available, but that he had a colored graduate who had proved 
his capacity, and went on to describe Booker Washington. A 
thrill went through the student body some time later during 
a Sunday evening service in the Institute Chapel. A messenger 
came into the building carrying a telegram which he handed 
to General Armstrong, who read it out to the assembled stu- 
dents: “Booker T. Washington will suit us. Send him at once.” 
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A fateful conversation between a white southerner and a 
Negro ex-slave took place in 1880 in the little town of 
Tuskegee, capital of Macon County in Alabama, while Booker 
Washington was still teaching the Indians at Hampton. The 
white man, Colonel W. F. Foster, who had been a slaveowner 
and an officer in the Confederate Army, had developed 
political ambitions. He desired to win a seat in the state legis- 
lature of Alabama. The Negro, Lewis Adams, had become a 
leader among the colored citizens of Tuskegee, largely be- 
cause, as a slave, he was a skilled craftsman in metals and 
leather and had learned to read. Colonel Foster was con- 
vinced that if, without alienating white support, he could also 
secure the Negro vote, he would be sure of the coveted seat. 
In Tuskegee the proportion of white and colored was about 
equal. In Macon County as a whole three men out of every 
four were Negro. In Alabama the balance was nearly five to 
one in favor of the colored population. And at that time the 
Negroes in Alabama were not restricted in the use of their 
votes. 

Foster, therefore, went to Lewis Adams and asked him 
what course of action would be most likely to secure the 
Negro vote. Adams replied without hesitation, out of his 
own experience, “The Negro wants education and needs 
teachers. Above all, he needs education in agriculture and in 
industry. If you will undertake to do all that you can to get 
the Alabama state legislature to vote money to create such a 
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school for training Negroes here at Tuskegee, I will work to 
secure the Negro vote for you.” 

To that conversation is due the invitation to Booker Wash- 
ington to take up what became his life-work and the fact 
that its focal center was at Tuskegee. 

The Colonel agreed to do as Adams asked; the bargain was 
struck; and each man did as he had promised. The ex-slave- 
holder won his seat largely through the votes of ex-slaves. 
He piloted through the State Senate, as did Arthur L. Brooks 
through the House of Representatives, an Act, finally ap- 
proved on February 12, 1881, which appropriated two thou- 
sand dollars annually to provide the salaries for the staff of 
“a Normal School for colored teachers at Tuskegee.” By a 
strange irony that Act wrote the political death-warrant of 
the white Colonel. With the rising tide of fear of Negro 
political dominance in the reaction from the Reconstruction 
pressure, Foster was branded as a “nigger-lover,” and his 
career came to shipwreck. 

Lewis Adams, as a slave boy, had never spent a day in 
school. He had managed, however, to get someone to teach 
him privately to read and write. And as a slave he was not 
an unskilled field hand, but had been trained to handicrafts: 
he could make shoes and harness, and was also a skilled tin- 
smith. In the town of Tuskegee he set up a workshop and 
store for providing these necessities to the white and colored 
citizens. To this he owed his rise to local leadership of the 
Negro community. He was therefore convinced that, in the 
multiplication of educated colored men and women with such 
technical training, lay the secret of advance for his race in 
America. He collaborated with George Campbell, a merchant 
and banker of Tuskegee and a descendant of the oldtime 
slaveholding aristocracy, in the dispatch of letters to various 
institutions in search of a principal for the new school. Moses 
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Campbell, son of this merchant, wrote the letter to General 
Armstrong which led to the invitation to Booker Washington 
to go to Tuskegee. The Negro people were at that time only 
sixteen years out of slavery. 

An old white citizen of Tuskegee told the author that, 
before this local group in Tuskegee sought guidance from 
General Armstrong in the choice of a teacher-principal for 
their school, they had already invited a white man from one 
of the other institutions to which they had written. He came 
to. Tuskegee, found that the school was not yet in existence, 
and that not only had no building been chosen, no land 
secured, no apparatus arranged for and no students recruited, 
but that no money had been voted for any of those purposes. 
The state grant was to be used, he was told, solely for salaries. 
Not unnaturally he . had turned his back upon the whole 
project as hopeless. 

Young Booker Washington’s disappointment on arriving 
at Tuskegee in 1881 (he was only twenty-five years old), was 
equally profound. He showed at once, however, that curious 
quality of elation in combat against apparently unconquerable 
enemies that was a hallmark of his character. Borrowing a 
mule and a little crude wagon, he started out on a strange 
Odyssey. He took to the dust roads across the country to let 
the poverty-stricken lethargic Negroes in their tumble-down 
cabins know what was planned for them, and to try to re- 
cruit the raw material of a new leadership for their race. 
From the outset, his ambition was to lift a people, not simply 
to start a school. To grasp that fact is crucial to our under- 
standing of the man and all his work. 

Coming upon a colored farmer wielding his hoe in his 
cotton patch, he would engage him in talk, then draw his 
wife into the conversation and ask them what difficulties 
they faced and what were their hopes, if any, for their boys 
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and girls. Night after night in different wooden cabins he 
slept on the floor of the one room in which, in most cases, the 
whole family was housed. If any primitive provision for 
washing existed, it was out of doors. When he woke in the 
morning in one of the cabins he saw again the scenes of his 
own boyhood. Here was the family with no table, no knives, 
forks, spoons, or plates; the father seized a piece of fried pork 
from the pan and a hunk of bread, put the two together and 
munched the food on his way to the field; the boys and girls 
similarly ate their portions running about the yard; instead of 
going to school the young folk took hoes and trudged off 
barefoot to .the cotton field, the mother leading the way with 
her baby in her arms, attending to it as it lay at one end of the 
furrows while she worked. This was his own life as a boy all 
over again. He realized that he himself might still have been 
floundering in a similar hand-to-mouth existence had he not 
found entrance into Hampton. But these people had caught 
no glimpse of such an advancement toward the good life. 
How, he asked himself, could he stimulate it? Out of his own 
deep sympathy with those who were still caught in a way 
of life from which he himself had been freed, he began at 
once to find the answer, as the young white teacher who had 
turned his back upon the enterprise would almost certainly 
have failed to do. It became ever clearer to Booker Washing- 
ton that nothing short of changing the whole pattern of their 
life would suffice to lift his people. 

As the colored cultivator’s sole idea of agriculture was to 
grow cotton right up to his cabin door in an effort to pay his 
rent to the white landowner, he often had to go into debt to 
buy in the town the pork and grain which, Booker insisted, he 
could and should have raised on the excellent soil at his door. 
This depressing picture of economic servitude in perpetual 
shackles of debt burned into the young educator’s brain. The 
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three economic motives that were to control his work at 
Tuskegee and his advocacy across the South began to take 
shape. First, the Negro must own his own land. Second, he 
must with his own hands build on that land his own decent 
dwelling. Third, to these ends he must know how to culti- 
vate successfully multiple subsistence food crops and to rear 
animals, so that he could not only feed his family off the land 
instead of by expenditure in the market town, but could sell 
his own products there, to acquire the money with which to 
buy the land and to build the house. “Book-learning” was 
essential for advance. But as a veneer over social crudity and 
economic serfdom it could by itself only lead to tragic 
frustration and bitterness. 

Inquiring about local schools among those primitive groups 
of colored field hands and farmers, he found here and there 
an undertrained teacher, who was sometimes the still more 
inadequately equipped preacher, holding intermittent school 
sessions in a tumbledown wooden church or someone’s log 
cabin. Such a school was attended by a minority of the chil- 
dren, who only came when they could be spared from the 
field work. At that time, of the 500,000 Negroes in Alabama, 
the average daily school attendance is given as 50,184, but 
the average number of school days of attendance in the year 
was only 67 days. In the younger teachers he discovered his 
best recruits for the Institute that he was to create. They had 
had enough experience of failure to realize their own need 
of effective education, and were not old enough to have be- 
come set in old ways or hopeless about new paths. 

From that month’s experience of wandering through the 
cotton fields, Washington drew the lesson that he dinned into 
the ears of colleagues and audiences and that he never ceased 
to practise himself: that an incessant aim of education must 
be to go and see at first hand what is the need of the people 
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and then go back to the educational institution — school, col- 
lege or university — and gear its curriculum to meet that need. 
He formulated his principle that “leadership consists in finding 
folk where they are and guiding them to where they ought 
to be.” The distinction between the higher and the lower type 
of education could not, he held, be drawn on lines that divided 
the book from the handicraft, but between the education that 
lifted the whole life to a higher level and the education that 
failed to achieve that end. 

On that journey as he talked to the colored people in their 
own cabins and fields about education for better agriculture, 
building and handicrafts, he found himself generally met at 
the outset either by incomprehension or opposition. The 
educated white planter was, to these ex-slaves, the man who 
never worked with his hands at grimy tasks. That abstention 
from manual labour, therefore, quite naturally became the 
goal of education in their eyes. A Negro “got education” in 
order to enter either politics or the ministry. Colored preach- 
ers for years assailed his curriculum as “godless.” 

Opposition was natural, also, from the more shortsighted 
white men in the South. “Educate a nigger and he won’t 
work” was their favorite watchword. They assured Booker 
that the colored people would drift from the land to the town, 
feebly imitate the “white-collar” white man, develop into 
agitators and ne’er-do-wells. Many w'hite landowners wanted 
to keep the colored population as rural tenants — unskilled 
growers of cotton, sugar, and tobacco. For this brought 
money direct to the white planter who exported these crops. 
They did not want, at that period of development, to see 
Negro landowners growing varied food crops for themselves 
and for their own livestock, in addition to the cotton, sugar, 
or tobacco for sale. 

Force was added to these “white” misgivings by the at- 
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titu.de of many Negroes. Nothing depressed Washington 
more than the all-too-familiar sight in the towns of a young 
Negro with a cheap cigar in his mouth, lounging outside the 
saloon in the tarnished clothes of the would-be gentleman, 
and shod in pointed patent leather shoes with gaping holes in 
them. He never forgot how on that first rural journey he had 
come upon a young Negro who had been to high school; he 
was sit ting in a one-room cabin in greasy clothes, surrounded 
by filth, and with the garden a jungle of weeds, working at 
a French grammar. This was the kind of colored product that 
inflamed the white man against education for the Negro. 

Many of the Negroes, too, urged Washington to go into 
politics, and their attitude certainly suggested that white fears 
of educated Negroes developing into agitators were not en- 
tirely unfounded. One elderly man, chosen by the political 
group for that purpose, brought constant political pressure to 
bear on him. “When we find out which way the white man’s 
gwine to vote,” he told the young educator, “den we votes 
xacdy de other way. Den we knows we’s right.” 

Booker’s spirits actually rose as he jogged back behind 
his borrowed mule to Tuskegee after his exploratory journey 
to face and clear this tangled undergrowth of stubborn re- 
sistance. His mind seethed with half-shaped plans for winning 
the critics, white and black, to the support of the project to 
which he had set his hand. 

At the end of that month of survey he had recruited some 
thirty students who had agreed to come and enter his still 
non-existent Institute. Most of his students were the ill- 
equipped teachers from the cotton-belt cabin schools. Half 
were men and half women, so that his school was coeduca- 
tional from the beginning. A crowd of small children wanted 
to enter, as well as a few adult illiterates. He refused all of 
these, having decided that, if it was to be a Normal and 
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Industrial Institute, he would accept no one under sixteen, 
and that all must at least know how to read. 

With no money available he had to get land, buildings, and 
educational equipment. On reaching Tuskegee again he took 
counsel with the two supporters who had invited him, George 
Campbell and Lewis Adams. They persuaded the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, of which Adams was a 
member, to lend Washington free of cost what he called “a 
dilapidated shanty.” It was in such disrepair that, when rain 
fell, one of the older students held an umbrella over the 
teacher while he listened to the recitations of the others. 

In this building a start was made on July 4, 1881. On the 
second morning, as a student named William Gregory, who 
later headed a department of the Institute, reported forty 
years later, the young Principal lined up his students and 
overhauled their clothing, condemning grease spots, collarless 
shirts, dirty shoes and holes in coats. A swift reformation 
followed in the realm of cleanliness, although in some cases 
the students were too poor to buy the collars on which he 
insisted, and made them of paper. After the clothing inspection 
Washington asked them, what was the news. They told him 
of a big fight, but he condemned that as “no news,” and told 
them to find out what was going on in the legislature. This 
daily quest for real news he insisted upon so long as he taught 
classes himself. * 

At this time Booker heard that an abandoned plantation on 
a plateau about a mile out of Tuskegee was for sale. The 
mansion of the owners had burned to the ground. The land 
was bare save for a large cabin that had been used as a slaves’ 
dining room, a hen-house, a wooden kitchen, and a smallish 
stable. The owner, Mrs. Cora Varner of Tuskegee, asked 
five hundred dollars for the purchase of the hundred acres 
of land and these buildings. The price was low, but it loomed 
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enormous to a penniless teacher. The site was ideal for the 
purposes fomenting in Washington’s imagination. He had, 
however, no material security to induce anyone to lend him 
the amount. The owner agreed that she would permit oc- 
cupation on payment of half the purchase price, with his 
promise to pay the remainder within a year. After struggling 
within himself for some days Booker wrote to General Mar- 
shall, Treasurer of the Hampton Institute. He told him the 
whole story and begged him to let him have two hundred and 
fifty dollars, for which he would make himself personally 
responsible. To his unspeakable relief Marshall sent the 
money at once from his own funds. Full of joy and enthusiasm 
the young teacher immediately took possession of the new 
property, cleaned away the filth and moved into the buildings. 
One old Negro whom he invited to come and help him “clean 
out the hen-house,” and who had his own guilty experience 
of what these words meant, whispered incredulously, “What 
you mean, boss? You sholy ain’t gwine clean out de hen- 
house in de daytime!” 

A light-skinned Negro teacher from the North, Miss Olivia 
A. Davidson, was secured for Tuskegee Institute in these 
early months. Born in Ohio, in free territory, she had heard 
while in her teens, after the Civil War, of the need for teach- 
ers for the southern Negroes, and she was trained for that 
work at Hampton Institute. There her unusual gifts won the 
support of Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston, who financed 
her through a subsequent two years’ training course at the 
Massachusetts State Normal School at Framingham. Her 
cherished ambition was realized when she was appointed as a 
teacher and “lady principal” in this pioneer enterprise at 
Tuskegee in the Deep South. Her extra training in the theory 
and practice of teaching brought to the young Principal of the 
Institute many new ideas and projects. When she arrived, 
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Booker Washington’s thirty students had grown to an en- 
rollment of fifty. 

Miss Davidson at once set to work with inventive ingenuity 
to organize “festivals,” suppers, and concerts among the 
colored people of Tuskegee and to make a personal canvass of 
white and colored in the community in order to pay off the 
loan from General Marshall and to raise money for com- 
pleting the purchase. Within three months enough was 
raised to repay the loan, and two months later the other half 
of the purchase money was in hand. No gift touched Booker 
quite so deeply as that of an old, illiterate ex-slave woman, in 
rags, but cleanly, who hobbled into the schoolroom one day, 
leaning on a cane, and said, “I ain’t got no money, but I wants 
you to take dese six eggs. . . an’ I wants you to put dese six 
eggs into de eddication o’ dese boys an’ gals.” 

So he moved his school from the Methodist Church shanty 
in Tuskegee into the four cabins on Mrs. Varner’s plantation. 
In those early months he secured the help of another Hampton 
graduate, John H. Cardwell, who was an alumnus of Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania. 

Faced by the problem of feeding a growing body of 
hungry young students, Booker announced to them one morn- 
ing that they were to beg and borrow every axe and hatchet 
on which they could lay hands to go out together on a 
“Chopping Bee.” They had no idea what this strange cere- 
mony might be; but discovered, somewhat to the disgust of 
some of them, that it was nothing more nor less than clearing 
an area of the plantation from small trees and undergrowth in 
order to plant varied crops for food. As most of the students 
had inherited the idea that education was a means of escape 
from manual labor, they felt rebellious. The fact, however, 
that the Principal of the Institute was wielding his axe with 
greater skill and vigor than any of them silenced their ob- 
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jections, and some conception of “the dignity of labor” began 
to dawn on their minds. The boys cut down pine trees in 
order to make the timber into beds, tables and chairs; the girls 
stripped off the pine needles to sew them into rough cotton 
covers for mattresses. To the young men he said, “There is as 
much dignity in rilli n g a field as in writing a poem.” To their 
sisters he said, “It is as important to know how to set a table 
and keep house as it is to read Latin.” Through these enter- 
prises the students caught their first glimpse of Booker Wash- 
ington’s guiding beacon light, that success in education is 
achieved through the cooperative harnessing of skill and will 
to meet a human need and to build character. 

After he had been at work for a year Booker Washington 
went back to Malden for his wedding, in 1882, when he was 
twenty-six years old. He married the friend of his boyhood 
years, Fannie N. Smith. She realized as soon as she came to 
the campus that practically no technical training for life, 
apart from gardening, had been developed for the girl stu- 
dents at Tuskegee. So she initiated in her own home simple 
courses in what has later come to be called home economics. 
The Institute thus launched still another project in Washing- 
ton’s characteristic practice of meeting a felt need. A baby 
girl was born to the Washingtons, named Portia. The mother, 
however, died within two years of their marriage. 

The Principal soon realized that, in order to build resi- 
dences and class rooms adequate for his Institute, he must have 
bricks, that the bricks must be made by hand, and that good 
clay was to be found on the land that he had bought. Getting 
all the information he could assemble on brickmaking, he 
worked with his sometimes grumbling students at the heavy 
dirty work of digging clay and shaping it to the size of bricks. 
To the students he pointed out that without the bricks 
they could have no buildings, and that lacking the buildings 
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they could not have the school that was needed, not only 
for their own training but for the good of the race. 

Greatly daring, he built a little kiln, secured some fuel, 
and tried to fire some bricks. He failed. He spent from his 
own pocket the last dollars that he had on more fuel. Again 
he failed. Baffled, but not daunted, he took his watch, which 
had been given to him earlier, and pawned it in the nearby 
town of Montgomery for fifteen dollars in order to buy more 
fuel. This time he was successful in baking his bricks. The 
time limit on the pawnticket of the watch expired before he 
had secured enough money to redeem it, and he never saw 
the watch again. But he went on to make many millions of 
bricks for Tuskegee and for the whole community round 
about. 

Oddly enough, the brickmaking had a powerful influence 
in winning local support for the school. Not only were bricks 
needed for the erection of one classroom building, residence, 
workshop, or stable after another for the Institute, but the 
town of Tuskegee had no kiln and needed bricks. The 
sceptical attitude towards the Institute was still strong; for, 
as one of the students who entered the school from a remote 
cabin the first day has said, “Every minister fought this 
institution for years. I never thought of its being anything 
more than a little something that would spring up and die in a 
few years. Even the best men used to say that it would not 
last long. ‘It will’, they said, ‘die in about three or four years, 
and then that appropriation will go back to the state’ ”. But 
Booker Washington found that the brickmaking made in- 
roads on that scepticism and criticism for three reasons. First, 
Tuskegee sorely needed bricks, and the newly-trained stu- 
dents had acquired at the Institute the skill to meet that need. 
Secondly, the purchase of the bricks brought leading business 
men, white and colored, to the campus, and Washington took 
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good care that they were shown everything that was being 
done on the farm and in the workshops. In this way he built 
up relationships of mutual respect and even friendship. 
Thirdly, the Tuskegee graduates, with their exceptional skill 
in this widely-needed handicraft, became in demand all across 
the southern states, which spread the fame of the Institute and 
increased the local pride in its leadership. 

One significant example of the growth of this attitude 
startled Washington toward the close of the first year. He had 
decided that, if they were to go forward, they must have a 
substantial building that would give the Institute six class- 
rooms, a reading room, a library, a dining hall, a chapel, and, 
on the top floor, dormitories for the girl students. (The young 
men were still to be obliged to get lodgings in Tuskegee for a 
few years.) This project could not be achieved at a cost 
lower than six thousand dollars. A local white sawmill pro- 
prietor came to Booker when he heard of this scheme and 
offered to bring all the wood needed for the building and 
place it on the site with no guarantee for payment save the 
Principal’s personal word that the money would be paid 
when it could be secured. This intensely practical vote of 
confidence had its effect. The enthusiasm of the colored peo- 
ple grew. Dramatic and bizarre gifts were made; as, for in- 
stance, by an old ex-slave who, in a meeting that Washington 
held in order to raise funds, rose to say that, although he had 
no money, he had brought one of the two hogs he owned 
twelve miles in an ox cart as his contribution. The first draft 
animal on the campus was an old blind white horse presented 
by a Tuskegee citizen. Many people, unable to subscribe 
money, volunteered to give longer or shorter periods of work 
in erecting the building. 

One day Booker was passing the home of Mrs. Varner, 
from whom the ex-slave plantation had been bought, but 
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who did not know him by sight. She called out to him to chop 
some wood for her. Pulling off his coat and grasping an axe, 
he swiftly split a pile of wood and carried it into the kitchen. 
“That was Professor Washington,” said the startled colored 
maid to her mistress. Mrs. Varner in distress called at his 
office and apologized. “That is all right, Madam,” replied the 
smiling young Principal. “I like work, and enjoy doing 
favors for my friends.” Mrs. Varner, captivated by his at- 
titude, influenced many rich southern whites to give large 
sums to Tuskegee. 

So swiftly did the number of students grow that in 1884 
another dormitory, also for women students, and a dining hall, 
were erected and opened. This building was named Alabama 
Hall. 

In 1885 Washington married, as his second wife, Olivia A. 
Davidson, whose work as Lady Principal from 1881 had en- 
riched the institution through her unusually thorough train- 
ing as an educator, combined with her gifts of initiative and 
organization, and her close contacts with wealthy northerners 
who sympathized with the cause of Negro education. She had, 
in particular, played a major part in the development and dis- 
cipline of the women students. Evidence is clear that, in ad- 
dition to this, her literary training and her sensitiveness enabled 
her, as Mrs. Washington, to help her husband to shape his 
speeches to a still higher level of persuasive oratory. Two 
sons were born to them during their four years of married 
life — Booker Taliaferro and Ernest Davidson. She died in 
1889. 

On Washington’s principle of developing departments of 
the Institute to meet discovered needs, other workshops were 
steadily added. One characteristic example is given by a stu- 
dent of those days, talking on the campus years later. He said 
that he was at work on the brickyard when they put up 
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Alabama Hall. “The bricks,” he said, “were carried to the 
place of building in wheelbarrows, in our arms, in sacks, and 
any old way. We worked day and night.” Clearly, they 
needed better means of transport. They had two old mules 
and an equally old plow horse, but no wagon for brick-carry- 
ing or farm work. General Armstrong, who travelled from 
Hampton to visit Tuskegee in the spring of 1883, was vividly 
reminded by everything that he saw, as he said afterwards in 
a letter, of his own beginnings and methods at Hampton. He 
was amused at the ramshackle buggy in which Washington 
met him at the depot, with its dilapidated harness and the 
worn-out nag that was only galvanized into a run by the 
sudden screech of the locomotive. So wagon building and 
wheelwright work were needed, and, in due course, Washing- 
ton added them. 

The steady but unsensational progress of development is 
shown by the dates of the starting of new industries. Brick- 
making began in 1883 and carpentry in 1884. In that year he 
also developed a night school Hke the one he had successfully 
experimented with at Hampton. Students who could not 
afford to pay for their board worked during the day at a 
handicraft to earn their support, and were given two hours’ 
tuition in the evening in the academic side of their education. 
Board cost eight dollars a month. The cost of tuition, fifty 
dollars a year, was in the main raised by Booker Washington 
himself. Printing was initiated in 1885, mattress- and cabinet- 
making in 1887, wheehvrighting and wagon building in 1888, 
rinsmithing, harness- and shoe-making in 1889. The opening 
of that last department gives an example of Washington’s 
initiative in building up the manysided equipment of the In- 
stitute. One day in 1889 he walked into Lewis Adams’ sub- 
stantial shop in Tuskegee. After looking round at some ap- 
prentices making shoes and harness, at others doing tinsmith 
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work, and still others working as blacksmiths, he turned to 
the Negro friend who had been instrumental in bringing 
him to Tuskegee, and said, “Why not bring all this on to the 
campus and make it part of the Institute?” As a result, another 
building was put up and Adams organized the three trades of 
shoemaker, harnessmaker and tinsmith as part of the regular 
Tuskegee curriculum. In this way, step by step, valuable ad- 
ditions were made to the skills by which Booker Washington 
was equipping the Negro for advance on the farm and in the 
city. 

Meanwhile, the Principal had carried through a strategic 
change in the control of the Institute. While sustaining, for the 
time being, the legal Alabama State Board of three Tuskegee 
men — Lewis Adams, George Campbell, and M. B. Swanson — 
he put the actual management into the hands of an inde- 
pendent governing body of nine trustees, of whom five were 
representatives from the South and four from the North. He 
thus linked the growing Institute with a national instead of a 
purely regional background. 

By 1895, to a degree achieved nowhere else in the world 
at that time, the colored people had a constantly-growing edu- 
cational institution manned and built entirely by their own 
efforts, from the small beginning in 1881 with no land, no 
building, no students, and no teacher save Booker Washing- 
ton himself. This was not only a source of great pride; it 
created a new esprit de corps and a lively sense of responsi- 
bility. Seeds of promise awoke in the startled Negro freshman 
who began to carve his initials on a doorpost with his jack- 
knife and found himself sharply checked by an older stu- 
dent with, “Quit that! I built this place. You leave it alone.” 

The steps by which Booker Washington achieved the re- 
markable result, and also the development of Tuskegee up to 
the time of his death, are described in chapter VIII. Mean- 
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while, it is necessary to turn to an event in his life which was 
not only startling in itself but which opened doors to hitherto 
undreamed-of ranges of service and influence. 
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A new development unexpectedly, and, indeed, sensation- 
ally transformed Booker Washington’s prestige overnight 
from that of the administrator of a successful regional ex- 
periment in progressive education to that of a national leader 
of his own race and the exponent of a policy that opened new 
vistas of advance in race relations. The development of Tus- 
kegee had been, up till 1895, the whole theme of his life. 
Even when he occasionally left the Institute a thousand miles 
behind on his travels to New England, his goal there was to 
enlist deeper sympathy and increased financial help for his 
building enterprises at Tuskegee and for the support of his 
students. This new development, however, made Tuskegee no 
longer the circumference of his activity, although it remained 
to the end the pivotal centre round which his lifework re- 
volved. 

The change came about suddenly after quiet preliminary 
stages. When he was on a speaking tour in the North in 1893 
he received an invitation at Boston to go at once down to At- 
lanta to give a five-minute address to an International Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers. At first blush the idea seemed pre- 
posterous. He must return from Atlanta to Boston to complete 
his program of meetings there. Atlanta was a thousand miles 
to the south. To travel two thousand miles in order to speak for 
five minutes seemed ridiculous. Washington, on careful con- 
sideration, thought otherwise. This was the first occasion on 
which a Negro had been asked to address a widely repre- 
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sentative audience of white leaders in the South. He accepted 
the invitation, occupied the long journey to Atlanta with 
the careful writing and rewriting of his address, arrived half 
an hour before the meeting, made his five-minute speech with 
outstanding success, and an hour later was on the way back 
to IMassachusetts, reaching Boston just in time for his next 
engagement. 

Another strange and hitherto unrecorded incident in his 
speaking career took place about this time. A colored leader, 
Dr. E. R. Carter, had been selected to make a speech at 
Atlanta to an assembly of white Baptist leaders. Before the 
meeting took place Dr. Carter, in a group of Negroes who 
were criticizing the famous colored orator, Frederick Doug- 
lass, for having a white wife, defended Douglass’ action. The 
Atlanta Negro newspaper the next morning carried the head- 
line, “Carter wants white wife.” Carter had to sit with a shot- 
gun and surrounded by friends on his front porch to hold off a 
raid of Negroes and whites against himself. The white or- 
ganizers of the Baptist Conference said that, in the inflamed 
state of opinion, they dared not let him speak, and asked his 
advice. He told them of the young principal who was running 
the new Negro institute in Alabama. Booker Washington was 
secured as the speaker for the conference and made a pro- 
found impression. 

The reputation made by these speeches, both of which 
dealt with the religious work at Tuskegee and its bearing 
upon race relations, was enduring. Two years later Atlanta 
conceived the project of a Cotton Exposition to be organized 
on such a scale as would capture the attention, not only of 
the whole American nation, but of the entire world so far as it 
was interested in cotton and its uses. That plan was one of the 
first vigorous enterprises to be staged by the South in order 
to get once more firmly on its own economic feet. The aim 
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was to dramatize what the South stood for in the world of 
cotton in all phases from the field to the factory and the home. 
Again Booker Washington received a telegram from Atlanta. 
This time he was invited to go as a member of a deputation 
of white business men and two colored bishops to Washing- 
ton to present to a Congressional committee reasons for grant- 
ing governmental financial aid to the projected International 
Cotton Exposition in 1895. The earlier Atlanta addresses had 
shown his capacity for convincing speech. Now he was asked 
to speak alongside white leaders to help in pleading a cause 
on which great developments depended. What irony, how- 
ever, that the man who traveled with these white leaders to 
Washington to win for them the grant which they needed was 
obliged to travel in segregation from them, simply because 
on his mother’s side he was of Negro descent! He traveled 
at his own expense. 

In a room in Washington the speeches went on for nearly 
two hours, and the Congressional committee was tired and 
bored. Last on the long list of speakers, Booker Washington 
was called on, with only six or seven minutes left, to present 
the case from the point of view of the Negro masses of cotton 
cultivators. Within two minutes the committee had been 
galvanized into lively interest. Referring but once or twice 
to the notes in his hand, Washington presented his assembled 
facts and ideas with such convincing force as to contribute 
decisively toward persuading Congress to vote the two mil- 
lion dollars that were needed. His argument was stated not 
only from the Negro point of view; he said that if Congress 
wished to work toward ridding the South of the race problem 
and toward harmony between the two peoples, it should help 
the material and intellectual growth of both races. At the 
Atlanta Exposition both races could show how considerable 
an advance had been made since the freeing of the slaves. This 
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could inspire steps for greater progress. The Negro, he said, 
should not be robbed of the vote by unfair means; but political 
agitation alone would not save him. Property, industry, skill, 
economy, intelligence and character must stand behind the 
ballot. Without these, no race, white or colored, could suc- 
ceed. By making the grant toward the Exposition, Congress 
could thus help both races in these respects; and could do this 
at the first great opportunity presented since the Civil War. 
The committee, after Washington’s speech, unanimously 
favoured the grant and Congress a few days later passed the 
bill. This short speech opened the eyes of the Atlanta leaders 
to Washington’s remarkable powers of persuasion. 

When the time for the opening of the Exposition in Atlanta 
drew near, it was decided to invite a representative of the 
Negro race to give one of the opening addresses. The late 
Clark Howell, owner and editor of the powerful southern 
newspaper, the Atlanta Constitution, who was a leading figure 
on the board of directors arranging the Cotton Exposition, 
told the author, in his editorial office at Atlanta, the detailed 
story of what happened in the privacy of that board meeting. 

The contribution of the Negro was to be one of the central 
features of the Exposition. A special building to illustrate 
Negro progress was being erected on the grounds. Hampton 
and Tuskegee were organizing this exhibit. “Never up till 
that time,” Mr. Howell said, “had a Negro appeared in 
the South on any public occasion of an official character in 
association with white speakers. Booker Washington had 
rendered eminent service in getting the government appro- 
priation toward erecting the Negro building in the Exposi- 
tion. He had gone to Washington, spoken to the committee of 
Congress, made a splendid impression, and secured a unani- 
mous vote. Therefore the suggestion was made in the direct- 
ors’ meeting that Washington would be the appropriate 
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colored spokesman. A vigorous argument ensued in the com- 
mittee as to the participation of a Negro with white speak- 
ers. When it came to a vote practically all the younger mem- 
bers of the board who had been born since the Civil War 
thought it entirely proper to select Booker Washington. The 
opposition came,” Clark Howell went on, “from the older 
members who had grown up before the War; but they soon 
came to acquiesce in the views of the younger group, and in 
the end Washington was unanimously chosen to speak.” 

“When the invitation came to me,” Booker Washington 
commented, “there was not one word of intimation as to 
what I should say or as to what I should omit. In this I felt that 
the Board of Directors had paid tribute to me. They knew 
that by one sentence I could have blasted, in a large degree, 
the success of the Exposition.” He accepted the invitation. He 
was still a young man, only thirty-nine years old. 

A white farmer, a Tuskegee neighbour, accurately di- 
agnosed the prevailing view when he said ominously, “Wash- 
ington, you have spoken before the Northern white people, 
the Negroes in the South, and to us country white people in 
the South; but in Atlanta, tomorrow, you will have before you 
the Northern whites, the Southern whites, and the Negroes 
all together. I am afraid that you have got yourself into a 
tight place.” 

Booker Washington himself began to wonder whether this 
was not all too true. 

How tense the feeling was may be gauged from the be- 
havior of one of the trustees of Tuskegee Institute, William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., a warm personal friend of Washington’s and 
vice-president of the Southern Railway system. He was so 
nervous about the kind of reception that the colored speaker 
would have and the effect that his speech would create that 
he could not bring himself to enter the building to hear Booker 
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Washington, but paced in an agitated way up and down out- 
side until the opening meeting was over. 

Washington’s own sense of responsibility was overwhelm- 
ing. He knew that if he failed no colored man could secure 
such an opening for years to come. He had to be true to the 
North and to the best element of the white South. News- 
papers, North and South, discussed the idea of his speaking. 
Some, of those in the South wrote hostile editorials. “I pre- 
pared myself,” Washington said, “as best I could for the 
address, but as the eighteenth of September drew nearer, the 
heavier my heart became, and the more I feared that my 
effort would prove a failure and a disappointment.” He went 
over it carefully with Mrs. Washington (his third wife) 
whose help in the psychological adjustment of his speeches 
was well known within the Tuskegee inner circle. At the 
urgent request of his Tuskegee faculty he read the speech to 
them in a body, and listened to their criticism and comments, 
mostly favorable. He started for Atlanta with Mrs. Washing- 
ton and the three children on the morning of September 17, 
1895, feeling, he said, “as I suppose a man feels when he is on 
his way to the gallows.” Atlanta was packed with people from 
all over America and with representatives of foreign govern- 
ments. “I did not sleep much that night,” he confessed. “The 
next morning before day I went carefully over what I in- 
tended to say. I also kneeled down and asked God’s blessing 
upon my effort.” 

For three hours in the blazing sun he was driven in a pro- 
cession to the grounds. “The heat, together with my nervous 
anxiety, made me,” he said, “feel about ready to collapse.” The 
auditorium was packed with humanity — thousands of people 
of both races. Thousands outside failed to get in. The gov- 
ernor of Georgia presided. As Booker Washington walked on 
the platform and again when he rose to speak considerable 
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cheering came from the colored people in the gallery, but 
only faint cheers from a minority of the white folk in the 
body of the hall. 

We owe to James Creelman, the then famous war corres- 
pondent of the New York World , a realistic picture of Booker 
T. Washington at that hour. “He turned his wonderful 
countenance to the sun without a blink of the eyelids and 
began to talk. There was a remarkable figure, tall, bony, 
straight as a Sioux chief, high forehead, straight nose, heavy 
jaws, and strong, determined manner. The sinews stood out 
on his bronzed neck and his muscular right arm swung high 
in the air, with a lead pencil grasped in the clinched brown fist. 
His big feet were planted squarely, with the heels together 
and the toes turned out. His voice rang out clear and true, and 
he paused impressively as he made each point. Within ten 
minutes the multitude was in an uproar of enthusiasm — hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, canes were flourished, hats were tossed 
in the air. The fairest women of Georgia stood up and cheered. 
It was as if the orator had bewitched them.” 

The speech was very short. It pointed along the way that 
he pursued unswervingly throughout his life. From that day to 
this it has been the central point around which the incessant 
debate upon his policy and program has revolved. For these 
reasons it is given here in full as he delivered it. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Directors and 
Citizens: 

One third of the population of the South is of the Negro race. 
No enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral welfare of this 
section can disregard this element of our population and reach 
the highest success. I but convey to you, Mr. President and Direc- 
tors, the sentiment of the masses of my race when I say that in no 
way have the value and manhood of the American Negro been 
more fittingly and generously recognized than by the managers 
of this magnificent Exposition at every stage of its progress. It is 
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a recognition that will do more to cement the friendship of the 
two races than any occurrence since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will awaken 
among us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant and inex- 
perienced, it is not strange that in the first years of our new life 
we began at the top instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Con- 
gress or the State Legislature was more sought than real estate 
or industrial skill; that the political convention or stump-speaking 
had more attraction than starting a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal: 
a Water, water; we die of thirst! ” The answer from the friendly 
vessel at once came back: "Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” A second time the signal, "Water, water; send us water!” 
ran up from the distressed vessel, and was answered: "Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” And a third and fourth signal for 
water was answered, "Cast down your bucket where you are.” 
The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the injunction, 
cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling 
water from the mouth of the Amazon River. To those of my race 
who depend on bettering their condition in a foreign land or 
who underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the Southern white man, who is their next-door neigh- 
bor, I would say: "Cast down your bucket where you are” — cast 
it down in making friends, in every manly way, of the people 
of all races by whom we are surrounded. 

At this point general applause came from all parts of the 
hall. Washington went on to develop this point: 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domes- 
tic service, and in the professions. And in this connection it is well 
to bear in mind that whatever other sins the South may be called 
to bear, when it comes to business, pure and simple, it is in the 
South that the Negro is given a man’s chance in the commercial 
world, and in nothing is this Exposition more eloquent than in 
emphasizing this chance. Our greatest danger is that in the great 
leap from slavery to freedom we may overlook the fact that the 
masses of us are to live by the productions of our hands, and 
fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper in proportion as we 
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learn to dignify and glorify common labor, and put brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life; shall prosper in propor- 
tion as we learn to draw the line between the superficial and the 
substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and the useful. No 
race can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in tilling 
a field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we must 
begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit our grievances 
to overshadow our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those 
of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity 
of the South, were I permitted, I would repeat what I say to my 
own race, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast it down 
among the eight million Negroes whose habits you know, whose 
fidelity and love you have tested in days when to have proved 
treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides. Cast down your 
bucket among these people who have without strikes and labor 
wars tilled your fields, cleared your forests, builded your rail- 
roads and cities, brought forth treasures from the bowels of the 
earth, and helped make possible this magnificent representation 
of the progress of the South. Casting down your bucket among 
my people, helping and encouraging them as you are doing on 
these grounds, and with education of head, hand and heart, you 
will find that they will buy your surplus land, make blossom the 
waste places in your fields, and run your factories. While doing 
this, you can be sure in the future, as in the past, that you and 
your families will be surrounded by the most patient, faithful, 
law-abiding, and unresentful people that the world has seen. As 
w r e have proved our loyalty to you in the past, in nursing your 
children, watching by the sickbed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, 
so in the future, in our humble way, we shall stand by you with 
a devotion that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our 
lives, if need be, in defense of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shall 
make the interests of both races one. 

Then, holding his outstretched hand aloft, he said: 

In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, [and then he clenched his fist] yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress. 
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T his last sentence brought the whole gathering to its feet in al- 
most delirious cheering. The white South was completely 
captured by it. When the applause subsided Washington went 
on: 

There is no defense or security for any of us except in the high- 
est intelligence and development of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, let 
these efforts be turned into stimulating, encouraging, and mak- 
ing him the most useful and intelligent citizen. Effort or means so 
invested will pay a thousand per cent interest. These efforts will 
be twice blessed — “Blessing him that gives and him that takes.” _ 

There is no escape through law of man or God from the in- 
evitable: 

The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor 'with oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast. 

Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the 
load upward, or they will pull, against you, the load downward. 
We shall constitute one third and more of the ignorance and 
crime of the South, or one third its intelligence and progress; we 
shall contribute one third to the business and industrial prosperity 
of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of death, stagnat- 
ing, depressing, retarding every effort to advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you our humble 
effort at an exhibition of our progress, you must not expect over- 
much. Starting thirty years ago with ownership here and there 
in a few quilts and pumpkins and chickens (gathered from mis- 
cellaneous sources), remember,* the path that has led from these 
to the inventions and production of agricultural implements, 
buggies, steam engines, newspapers, books, statuary carving, 
paintings, the management of. drugstores and banks, has not been 
trodden without contact with thorns and thistles. While we take 
pride in what we exhibit as a result of our independent efforts, we 
do not for a moment forget that our part in this exhibition would 
fall far short of your expectations but for the constant help that 
has come to our educational life, not only from the Southern 
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states, but especially from Northern philanthropists, who have 
made their gifts a constant stream of blessing and encouragement. 

The northern white men’s enthusiasm was brought to a 
climax at this point. Washington then went on to speak the 
four sentences that have brought dowm on him the most 
severe criticism of intellectual colored people; but which, of 
course, had then no such effect on the southern Negroes who 
packed the gallery at that meeting: 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is the extremest folly, and that prog- 
ress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us 
must be the result of severe and constant struggle rather than of 
artificial forcing. No race that has anything to contribute to the 
markets of the world is long, in any degree, ostracized. It is im- 
portant and right that all privileges of the law be ours, but it is 
vastly more important that we be prepared for the exercise of 
those privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory 
just now is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend 
a dollar in an opera house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has 
given us more hope and encouragement, and drawn us so near 
to you of the white race, as this opportunity offered by the Ex- 
position; and here bending, as it were, over the altar that repre- 
sents the results of the struggles of your race and mine, both 
starting practically empty-handed three decades ago, I pledge 
that in your effort to work out the great and intricate problem 
which God has laid at the doors of the South, you shall have at 
all times the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this 
be constantly in mind, that while, from representations in these 
buildings of the product of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, 
letters, and art, much good will come, yet far above and beyond 
material benefits will be that higher good, that, let us pray God, 
will come in a blotting out of sectional differences and racial ani- 
mosities and suspicions, in a determination to administer absolute 
justice, in a willing obedience among all classes to the mandates 
of law. This, this, coupled with our material prosperity, will bring 
into our beloved South a new heaven and a new earth. 
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As he finished the speech the whole audience broke into an 
excited ovation of cheering which surged again as Governor 
Bullock rose from his chair and rushing across the platform 
eagerly seized Booker Washington’s hand and stood thus for 
some minutes. Clark Howell of the Atlanta. Constitution 
turned to James Creelman of the New York World and said, 
“That man’s speech is the beginning of a moral revolution in 
America.” Creelman that day said, “I have heard the great 
orators of many countries, but not even Gladstone himself 
could have pleaded a cause with more consummate power 
than did this angular Negro surrounded by men who had once 
fought to keep his race in bondage.” 

The speech contained barely two thousand words. In the 
few minutes taken to deliver it, however, Booker T. Washing- 
ton transformed not only the tenor of his own life — for with- 
in forty-eight hours he had become a national figure — but the 
perspective of effort toward the solution of America’s race 
problem. We have here a conspicuous example of the truth 
of the aphorism, “Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose 
hour has struck”. At any earlier hour the bitterness between 
the North and South and between the races would have been 
too strong for a speech of practical reconciliation. 

All over the United States the newspapers published the 
speech verbatim. Indeed, the Boston Transcript went so far 
as to say, “The sensation that it has caused in the press has 
never been equaled,” remarking also that the speech '“seems 
to have dwarfed all the other proceedings and the Exposition 
itself.” A lecture bureau telegraphed offering Washington 
fifty thousand dollars to undertake a lecture tour throughout 
the nation — an offer that was at once refused by this man 
who had been obliged a few years earlier to pawn his watch 
in order to buy fuel. He accepted numerous invitations to 
speak, but always on a basis of pleading the cause of his race 
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and never as a professional lecturer. The President of the 
United States, Grover Cleveland, wrote to him about the 
speech, saying: 

The Exposition would be fully justified if it did not do more 
than furnish the opportunity for its delivery. Your words cannot 
fail to delight and encourage all who wish well for your race; and 
if our colored fellow-citizens do not from your utterances gather 
new hope and form new determinations to gain every valuable 
advantage offered them by their citizenship, it will be strange in- 
deed. 

Clark Howell summed up the general conviction by saying: 
“The whole speech is a platform upon which blacks and 
whites can stand with full justice to each other.” 

Frederick Douglass had died a few months earlier. At a 
single bound Booker Washington had leaped into the vacant 
place, but to exercise leadership on an entirely different line. 
Within a few weeks a controversy arose which has continued 
through the years ever since. That debate with regard to the 
right line of attack upon racial discrimination rears its head 
persistently in every continent. Nor will its clamor cease as 
long as any race anywhere is underprivileged or has been 
retarded in its development under the control of privileged 
races in a dominant position. Frederick Douglass had, with 
something approaching genius, pursued the policy of direct 
and sustained attack. He had even gone to the length of argu- 
ing for violence, saying that “blood must flow” and that only 
“the Negro’s strong right arm” would gain for him the posi- 
tion to which he had a right. 

The period of reaction after the Civil War, which we have 
already reviewed, when the South used every available tool, 
legal and illegal, to reestablish white domination, had intensi- 
fied the venom between the races and between North and 
South. Those who were in sympathy with the fighting meth- 
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ods of that brilliant gladiator, Douglass, inevitably suffered 
a shock of disappointment, and even felt rising anger, at the 
more gradual pacific processes of education for agriculture 
and industry proposed by Booker Washington, who now was 
acclaimed by the press all over America as the new leader 
of the race. His acceptance of social separation, in the famous 
illustration of the fingers and the hand, spelled, to these in- 
transigent fighters, appeasement of the white South through 
a positive betrayal of the Negro. 

The whole tenor of the Atlanta speech gave in embryo the 
line of policy to which Booker Washington adhered with 
undeviating persistence up to the end. He held that, in the 
long view, the Negro in the South, if he made himself a crea- 
tive skilled citizen, educated and owning land and business, 
would be for the first time in a position strong enough to de- 
mand the political rights to which his ability, character, and 
material possessions entitled him. The southern white people 
themselves, he insisted, would then not only accord those 
political rights to the Negro, but would protect him in their 
exercise. He called upon all white Americans, of the South 
and of the North, to give effective support to that enterprise. 
Forcing tactics, he held, could never secure those rights; and 
any positions surrendered to the Negro under threat would 
be insecurely held. 

He therefore soft-pedaled the Negroes’ political and social 
claims and concentrated upon stirring the southern whites to 
give, the northern whites to support, and the Negroes to 
utilize to the full, all educational facilities that can develop 
character, skilled capacity, and personal ownership of prop- 
erty. Conversely, however, face to face with southern white 
audiences, Booker Washington openly criticized state laws 
and discriminatory practices that allowed an ignorant, law- 
breaking or drunken white man to vote but prevented a sober, 
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intelligent colored citizen from doing so. For these and other 
reasons he was against universal free suffrage in the South 
for white or black, and stood for an educational and prop- 
erty test “to apply with equal and exact justice to both races.” 

Meanwhile, the blaze of national fame which the Atlanta 
speech directed upon Booker Washington gave him a superb 
opportunity to expand within and beyond the borders of 
Tuskegee that work of raising the status of a whole people 
to which his life was dedicated. 
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At some period in the life of most people who have become 
famous by outstanding achievement, the individual has, so 
to speak, stepped out from the undistinguished crowd into the 
spotlighted center of the stage. The locally well-known law- 
yer, Abraham Lincoln, for instance, during the prolonged de- 
bate with Douglas moved slowly from provincial celebrity to 
national renown. So, in 1895, Booker Washington’s fame 
spread throughout the English-speaking world, with a swift- 
ness rarely equaled in history up to that time and never rivaled 
by any Negro. The radius of his repute and influence had grad- 
ually lengthened as he built up the Tuskegee Institute. Known 
in 1881 only in West Virginia and in the little southern town- 
ship of Tuskegee, his work was discussed in the cotton fields 
of Macon County through the ’eighties, and by 1890 his 
leadership was recognized throughout Alabama and even in 
Georgia. On the day after the Atlanta speech, however, he 
could have repeated Byron’s remark after the publication of 
the first Cantos of Childe Harold: “I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous.” 

The mantle of Frederick Douglass, the rugged, passionate 
Elijah, had fallen upon Booker Washington, the more patient, 
persistent, and persuasive Elisha. Inevitably, not only did the 
horizon of his enterprise widen, but new routes of activity 
opened up along which he was bound to travel if he was not 
to abdicate from national leadership. That fact sets a knotty 
problem for a biographer. Up to 1895 Ws kfe story presents 
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material, as we have seen, for a continuous narrative along 
a single path of development. That was no longer true. While 
Tuskegee remained the center of his life, his presence there 
became less and less frequent. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate this. The letter from President Cleveland following 
the Atlanta speech initiated a direct relation with the White 
House at Washington which was to involve ever-increasing 
responsibilities as a principal adviser to successive Presidents 
upon racial issues, involving uncounted journeys to Washing- 
ton. Secondly, an ever-increasing torrent of invitations to 
speak poured upon his desk. He could only accept a minority 
of these; but the thousands of invitations to which he did re- 
spond created fresh functions as well as expanding existing 
activities. For example, the spectacular increase in financial 
support that these speeches drew forth made possible, first, a 
succession of new dormitories, workshops, classrooms, hos- 
pital, and so on at Tuskegee for the ever more numerous body 
of students; and, second, fresh adventures in extension work 
so novel, varied, and widespread that, in earlier days, they 
would have seemed fantastic dreams. He also, on speaking 
tours, helped to create the numerous national Negro business 
and professional leagues that were to do so much for the pro- 
tection of the rights and advancement of the prosperity of 
these groups. The speeches also developed into closely-or- 
ganized good-will tours, especially in the South, aiming at the 
development of practical interracial cooperation. And, be- 
yond all this, publishers began to clamor for books and articles 
from his hand, offering a superb channel for advocacy of his 
cause and for shaping public opinion. 

Clearly, to try to tell all these stories in one strict chrono- 
logical narrative would carry the record into a bewildering 
maze of dartings to and fro, picking up this thread for a mom- 
ent while dropping others. The confusion of mind would be 
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intolerable. The only course that makes it possible to bring 
the whole scene into true perspective is to watch him exer- 
cising one function at a time and take all the provinces in 
succession. This course is followed in subsequent chapters. 
It leads, however, to one difficulty, that at the end it would 
give no picture of coordinated continuous development, no 
bird’s-eye view of the whole landscape. To overcome that 
difficulty, an attempt will be made to arrive at such a pano- 
ramic view. For more momentum and completeness, it may 
be well first to review rapidly the path that has already been 
covered before looking at the multiplied activity across the 
landscape ahead. 

The first stage in the journey covered those formative nine 
years from Booker’s birth in the slave cabin in April 1856 
down to General Lee’s surrender in April 1865. Holding in 
mind that the very earliest impressions create the trend of a 
character, we may find the root of his ineradicable faith in co- 
operative development based on compromise, rather than in 
activist aggressive campaigning for political and social rights, 
in the experience of those nine years. For, as a slave boy he 
was part of a humanely-administered small plantation where 
the large white family worked in the fields alongside the little 
group of slaves, and where his mother was an integral part of 
the domestic pattern of the “big house.” 

Du ring what George Meredith calls “the malleable moment” 
of teen-age adolescence, from 1865 to the summer of 1872, 
the growing boy at Malden, politically free but enduring 
economic serfdom and domestic squalor, struggled to clamber 
out of the morass of illiteracy toward the promised land of 
education, and caught glimpses, in the discipline of Mrs. 
Ruffner’s household, of the gracious simple amenities of 
cleanly, ordered home life. His inexhaustible patience with 
crude callow youths at Tuskegee, combined with his rigorous 
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insistence on cleanly and beautified order in its dining rooms 
and dormitories, sprang straight from these experiences. 

Another stage of nine years began in the autumn of 1872 
when he reached Hampton Institute as a raw student. During 
his apprenticeship there for three years he caught a vision 
of what rounded education can do with apparently intractable 
raw material, and saw clearly the interrelationship between 
technical skills and the moral and spiritual absolutes that feed 
integrity of character. Returning to Malden, he attempted 
some “practice games” with his educational knowledge, but 
without financial backing or equipment, during the years 
from 1875 to 1878. Then the eight months of study at Way- 
land Seminary for Negroes in Washington fixed his convic- 
tion of the inadequacy of education divorced from skills with 
the hands. Returning to Malden again to teach, he undertook 
the brief adventure in public speaking across West Virginia. 
He was then recalled to Hampton to be housemaster and 
teacher to American Indians and economically destitute 
colored students from 1 879 to 1 88 1 . 

By this time all the qualities of character and many of the, 
personal capacities that were to become the driving force and 
guiding influence of his career had taken shape. His grit and 
determination in face of obstacles were already blended with 
that flexibility and initiative in devising means toward con- 
quest without conflict which was to become a hallmark of his 
activity. His union of firmness with friendliness in handling 
colleagues and students had already been exercised at Hampton. 

Called to Tuskegee at the age of twenty-five, he launched 
upon fourteen years of sustained, highly successful, but un- 
sensational foundation building. Planning his work there from 
the outset in terms of serving the whole colored population 
of his country as an integral part of the American nation, 
he lifted the seedling out of the flower-pot of local politics 
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and planted it in the soil, first of the Deep South and then of 
the United States. The main constitutional milestone on this 
road was the creation of a nationally representative board of 
trustees as the governing body, largely superseding in action 
the legal Alabama State Board of three Tuskegee men. 

In 1882 Washington married Fannie N. Smith, who died 
two years later. In 1885 he married Olivia Davidson, who 
died soon after the birth of their second son, owing to ex- 
posure consequent on removal from their home in a fire. His 
third marriage, to Margaret J. Murray, took place in 1893. 
The respective contributions of these three helpmeets to his 
life are indicated in Chapter XII. 

From the initial adventure of purchasing the derelict plan- 
tation in 1882, each forward move at Tuskegee until 1895 was 
one more step in a determined sequence. The organization 
progressed from the establishment of the brickmaking depart- 
ment in 1883, to include in succeeding years carpentry, night 
school, printing, cabinetmaking, wagon-building, harness- 
making and shoemaking, the Farmers’ Conferences, first or- 
ganized in 1890, and in 1892 the hospital and Nurses’ Train- 
ing School. These illustrate Booker Washington’s quaintly- 
phrased slogan, “Next things next!” 

By 1895, through this solid, architectonic process, he had 
created an institution with a large all-Negro faculty, a student 
body, a group of dignified useful dormitories, dining rooms, 
workshops and classrooms, agricultural lands, and numerous 
departments humming with activity. The development had 
been unspectacular; but the achievement, viewed from the 
angle of the Institute’s origin, was staggering. 

No recognition of the nationwide admiration of his char- 
acter and achievement in the field of education brought more 
lively or lasting delight to Booker Washington than the action 
of Harvard University in conferring upon him in 1896 its 
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degree of Master of Arts. The Latin citation, engraved upon 
the diploma reads as follows: virum in arte docendi excel- 
lentem eundemque genti suae opitulantem, Dei patriae que 
ministrum optimum , which President Eliot, in conferring the 
degree, rendered in English as “Booker Taliaferro Washing- 
ton teacher; wise helper of his race; good servant of God 
and country.” 1 This was the first honorary degree ever con- 
ferred by a great American university upon a Negro. 2 The 
core of Principal Washington’s message to Harvard, con- 
veyed by him at the Alumni dinner on the same day was that 

... by the way of the shop, the field, the skilled hand, habits of 
thrift and economy, by way of industrial school and college, we 
are coming up. We are crawling up, working up, yea, bursting 
up. Often through oppression, unjust discrimination and prej- 
udice, but through them all, we are coming up; and with proper 
habits, intelligence and property, there is no power on earth 
that can permanently stay our progress. 

From 1895 onward, Booker Washington, as has already 
been indicated, rejected all offers, however opulent, of per- 
sonal fees for lecturing and concentrated his public speaking, 
which became national in range, first upon proclaiming the 
policy of Tuskegee as a direct means of acquiring financial 
help, and, second, upon the development of interracial good 
will as well as better understanding between North and South. 

In the very year of the Atlanta Exposition Washington and 
his wife were instrumental in establishing the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women. In 1896 the Misses Phelps Stokes 
of New York presented to Tuskegee the splendid chapel, built 

1 A more literal translation of the Latin would run: “distinguished leader 
in the art of teaching; helper in the advance of his own people [using the 
unusual word opintlans in its essential sense of succorer, aider, uplifter]; 
the best of servants of God and his country ” 

2 Five years later in 1901 Dartmouth College conferred its honorary D.Litt. 
upon him. 
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mainly by student labor and of bricks baked by students. 
In the same year the state legislature of Alabama took a notable 
step when it provided the Tuskegee Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which was supplemented in 1897 by the Armstrong- 
Slater Memorial Agricultural building, with its laboratories, 
classrooms, and museum. A still wider cooperative advance 
was led by Booker Washington in 1898 at the first general 
“Conference for Education in the South.” His leadership thus 
began to be recognized not only in racial matters but in the 
whole field of education. National appreciation of his con- 
tribution, both personally and through the Institute, to the 
total life of the American community, was symbolized in the 
same year when, for the first time, a President of the United 
States visited Tuskegee. President McKinley’s example was 
followed in 1905 by President Theodore Roosevelt. In the 
two years following 1898 a whole group of important build- 
ings were put up with money acquired through Booker Wash- 
ington’s agency. Thus, in 1900, the Armstrong Memorial 
Boys’ Trades Building (named in honor of his hero, the first 
head of Hampton Institute), the Girls’ Dormitory (Hunting- 
ton Hall) , and the Emery Dormitories for Boys, were opened. 
The names of the last two recognized the gifts of wealthy 
white supporters of his program. 

A good deal of the actual building of those halls took place 
during his absence with Mrs. Washington in Britain and 
Europe. His exhaustion through incessant labor had become 
painfully evident to his friends, but it was impossible to get 
him to rest while in America. In 1899 friends in Boston prac- 
tically forced him to go across the Atlantic by their generous 
assistance to Tuskegee to compensate for his absence from 
speaking tours, as well as by buying his travel tickets for him. 

During the following year, after their return, Washington, 
in company with an able journalist, Thomas Fortune, and his 
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colleague, Emmett Scott, organized the National Negro Busi- 
ness League — the parent of a numerous progeny of subsequent 
leagues of men in different lines of business and professions, 
from bankers and lawyers to tailors and funeral directors. His 
first overseas enterprise, in the same year, launched a number 
of Tuskegee graduates and teachers across the Atlantic to in- 
troduce better methods of cotton-raising into Africa. 

An immense expansion of knowledge about Booker Wash- 
ington followed the publication of his Up from Slavery in 
1 90 1. 3 From that time onward a continuous flow of books and 
magazine articles from his pen fostered all the projects that 
he was advancing for the sake of his race. By this time, he had 
attracted the support of numerous financial magnates. His 
favorite and remarkably successful practice of suggesting to 
each wealthy sympathizer a specific project that was in tune 
with his or her preoccupation was illustrated in 1900, when 
he persuaded Andrew Carnegie to present to Tuskegee the 
library building that bears his name. To encourage thrift, he 
initiated the Savings Bank Department; he saw in the practice 
of thrift a potent lever for lifting his people out of economic 
bondage. The practice of saving money was, in effect, a revolu- 
tionary innovation in the life of unnumbered Negro families, 
an escalator leading up out of helpless, hopeless economic 
drudgery. 

Of all the events during the year 1901 the least conspicuous 
was the most momentous, the establishment, on Booker Wash- 
ington’s suggestion, of the Southern Education Board. This 
assemblage of outstanding educators and financial leaders, 
linked two years later with another offspring of his inventive 
enterprise, the General Education Board, helped him to steer 
so much support toward enterprises like Hampton and Tus- 


3 Serially in the Outlook in 1900. 
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kegee as to arouse some resentment on the part of colleges 
and universities for Negroes that concentrated on what is 
called “higher education.” He rebutted with vigor the charge 
that he was only interested in industrial training and empha- 
sized his positive advocacy of fully-rounded education. 

In the years between 1901 and 1908 his intimacy with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, during the latter’s dramatic and reforming 
Presidency, widened at once the area of his influence and the 
demands upon his time and talents. His close advisory contact 
with the more cautious President Taft went on until 1913. 

In the three years leading up to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Tuskegee in 1906, Washington was able to realize a cher- 
ished ambition by buying some two hundred acres as the 
site of a model village for the homes of teachers, and building 
three notable halls, one presented in memory of his earliest 
Negro hero, Frederick Douglass. To the galaxy of govern- 
mental, educational, ecclesiastical, and financial leadership that 
he attracted to the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration he was 
able to report that, from the tiny beginnings in 1 88 1, his enter- 
prise now housed some sixteen hundred students on two 
thousand three hundred acres, working, worshipping, and 
living in eighty-three buildings, and taking instruction from 
a faculty of one hundred and fifty-six. Already the endow- 
ment was in excess of $1,225,000, with an annual income of 
$180,000, while the property was valued at over three quarters 
of a million. Looking back to that early tense struggle to bake 
his first bricks, Washington must have had peculiar pleasure in 
reporting that no less than 970,000 bricks had been manu- 
factured by the students in that year of celebration. 

During these years a silent and unspectacular, yet most vital, 
achievement came to fruition: the assembling of a large com- 
petent all-Negro faculty, bound together by a team spirit and 
capable of training callow young men and women to be 
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skilled citizens of integrity in many fields of work. This had 
never before been attempted in America or Africa. The task 
differed from that of a white university or college in that the 
source of supply was at that time so drastically restricted. 
Prolonged talks with many of those who were drawn into the 
faculty by Booker W ashington from many' places, including 
the world-famous George Washington Carver, deepened the 
author’s sense of the courage, imaginative insight into char- 
acter, and blended firmness and flexibility that marked his 
handling of this problem. For these reasons, a whole chapter 
of this book is given to that accomplishment. 

The year of the twenty-fifth anniversary also witnessed one 
of the epoch-marking advances in the development of Tuske- 
gee as a center which sprang directly from those burning 
experiences of Washington’s among the tumbledown cabins 
in the area during 1 88 r . With the help of the millionaire, 
Morris K. Jesup, he launched what was called the Movable 
School Farm Demonstration work. This gave his projects a 
far wider radius of influence. Indeed, in a few years, white as 
well as Negro farmers far and wide were benefiting by its 
colorful and practical exhibitions of improved agriculture 
made upon the farmer’s own piece of land. Soon the Federal 
government adopted the idea; and later it spread overseas to 
Africa. Just as near to his heart was the initiative taken, also 
among scattered rural Negro groups, by the wealthy Quak- 
eress, Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia. In 1907 she backed him 
and the principal of Hampton, Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, for whom 
Booker Washington had a strong admiration, in launching the 
famous Negro Rural School Fund, which was later to radiate 
stimulus to the heart of tropical Africa. 

Africa itself came vividly into the center of Booker Wash- 
ington’s preoccupation in 1908 and 1909 in absorbing dis- 
cussions with President Roosevelt and later with Taft, and 
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with their Secretaries of State, about the “Black” Republic of 
Liberia, at that time in a perilous condition. The confidence of 
the former Chief Executive of the nation in Booker Washing- 
ton, and his sense of the value of his work, were further evi- 
denced in 1910, when Theodore Roosevelt accepted an invita- 
tion to become a member of the Board of Trustees of Tus- 
kegee. 

The last of the numerous groups of buildings to be put up 
to cope with the ever-expanding work that Booker Washing- 
ton’s genius was untiringly developing followed each other 
in rapid succession in the years 1910 to 1913: Tompkins Hall 
(student dining room), the White Hall (girls’ dormitory), 
the Milbank Agricultural Building, the John A. Andrew 
Memorial Hospital, and a new power plant and laundry. In 
a profoundly real sense Booker Washington at Tuskegee 
could have repeated the well-known claim to be seen on Sir 
Christopher Wren’s statue in St. Paul’s in London: si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice . 4 

Another, but largely hidden, monument to his influence lay 
in the changed character of so many of his students. Central 
to this process was his use of the splendid chapel. Not only 
on Sundays, but on most of the days of the week, a period was 
spent there by all the students. In those times of quiet recol- 
lection of values rather than of facts, he gave hundreds of 
those inimitable talks of his — direct, practical, humorous, even 
naive, while at the same time spiritual, profoundly serious, and 
far-sighted. Some of them were gathered in 1902 into a volume 
called Character Building. Characteristic quotations from 
them are given in a later chapter. 

In 1909 Washington was again persuaded to cross the At- 
lantic for a tour in Europe. How far it was from being a care- 
free holiday was revealed in his book, The Man Farthest 

4 If you would see my monument, look around you. 
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Down, published after his return. Nowhere does he display- 
more cogently his power to grasp realistically the essentials 
of the human scene, however novel its setting might be, than 
in this profound portrayal of the life of European peasants 
and artisans. For this reason a whole chapter has been dedi- 
cated to his transatlantic experiences. 

Meanwhile, the Research Department, to which he had 
appointed Monroe Work, had developed its incalculably 
valuable resources for giving information about all aspects 
of Negro life in every part of the world. Washington ex- 
pressed his sense of its helpfulness in the preface to his two- 
volume work, The Story of the Negro: the Rise of the Race 
from Slavery, published in 1909. The work of the Research 
Department culminated in 1912 in the publication of the first 
edition of The Negro Y ear Book. 

The statesmanlike and adventurous schemes that Booker 
Washington nourished for ever-widening circles of educa- 
tional activity in the heart of the cotton belt were completed 
in the last years of his life. To the Jeanes Fund for training 
rural teachers and equipping them on the field and the Jesup 
Movable School system, he now added a plan for building 
little model schools, underwritten by Julius Rosenwald. 

One of the last and most fruitful of Washington’s national 
enterprises was developed in the last full year of his fife: the 
National Negro Health Week was inaugurated in 1914. At 
the same time, helped by the Federal Smith-Lever Act for 
encouraging agricultural education, multiple “short-course 
schools” were begun in rural areas on the farmers’ own land 
all over Alabama. 

We now turn to watch him pouring apparently tireless 
energy and inexhaustible fertility of inventiveness into the 
diversified yet essentially integrated channels of service that 
opened to him at Atlanta just twenty years before his death. 
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Booker Washington’s outstanding achievements were given 
publicity during his lifetime and therefore can be largely 
retold from printed records. His files of correspondence tell 
the story of his official dealings with others in the interests of 
his institution. The person “in his habit as he was” is rarely 
revealed through either of these sources. Yet to fail to see 
that aspect is to miss the real man. Fortunately, the author’s 
talks on the campus, and with scores of his ex-students now 
serving in many walks of life, have rescued from oblivion, 
before some of these colleagues died, significant parts of the 
recollections of men and women in daily contact with him 
for many years. Certainly it was in those intimate interviews, 
which supplied the material of a large part of the next three 
chapters, that the true lineaments of the man’s character be- 
came more vividly real; and unless those traits thus captured 
are recorded now they will be lost for all time. 

Booker Washington was never conquered, as so many edu- 
cators are, by the immense tool that he had created. To the 
end he fought incessantly to sustain contacts with his students 
and faculty because he saw in those human relations the es- 
sential channel of all education. Any clear-eyed observer who 
seeks a reason for the sense of frustration common in universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools in this century, will find it, on the 
one hand, in the failure to sustain the personal relationship 
between students and teachers, with its consequent communi- 
cation of the moral and spiritual values of life as distinct from 
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facts; and, on the other hand, in the failure of the students 
and faculty to maintain active relations with the community 
in which they live and work. Washington sustained close 
contact to the limit of his powers with both his faculty and his 
students, and particularly with the rural Negro community 
from which the largest single percentage came. He did this 
with a characteristic blend of easy comradeship and patri- 
archal authority. And he tried to inspire his faculty to practice 
the same relationships with each other and with their students. 

In the following chapters we shall watch him in intercourse 
with his students and his faculty, and then in his dealings with 
Negro farmers. 

Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, whose sensitive handling of 
English is recognized by readers of Darkwater 1 and The Souls 
of Black Folk , 2 has summed up vividly the nature of the stu- 
dents for whom Booker Washington was shaping Tuskegee 
and the obstacles that had to be overcome if success was to be 
achieved. In his Commencement address on Education and 
Work at Howard University in Washington (June 6, 1930), 
Dr. DuBois said that the problem after emancipation and the 
collapse of Reconstruction was 

in its larger aspects, such as in all ages human beings of all races 
and nations have faced; but it was new in 1865 as all Time is new; 
it was concentrated and made vivid and present because of the 
immediate and pressing question of the education of a vast group 
of the children of former slaves. It was the ever new and age- 
young problem of Youth, for there had arisen in the South a 
Joseph who knew not Pharoah — a black man who was not bom 
in slavery. What was he to become? Whither was his face set? 
How should he be trained and educated? His fathers were slaves, 
for the most part, ignorant and poverty-stricken; emancipated in 


x New York, 1920. 
2 Chicago, 1903. 
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the main without land, tools nor capital — the sport of war, the 
despair of economists, the grave perplexity of Science. Their 
children had been born in the midst of controversy, of internecine 
hatred, and in all the economic dislocation that follows war and 
civil war. In a peculiar way and under circumstances seldom dup- 
licated, the whole program of popular education became epito- 
mized in the case of these young black folk. 

In that setting we watch Booker Washington starting out 
day by day in his own way to grapple with the problem of the 
student. At dawn every day when he was at home at Tuskegee 
his favourite gray horse was brought to his gate and hitched 
to a post where it waited for him. McBride, who for many 
years was in charge of all the horses on the campus, told me 
that a remarkable intimacy of understanding grew up be- 
tween the Principal and his gray companion: “He knew the 
horse and the horse knew him.” The exercise on this spirited 
animal, which stood sixteen and a half hands high, was his 
main recreation. Normally, just after dawn he came out and 
mounted the horse and started to trot over the farmlands, 
down the dirt roads, and in and out among the many Institute 
buildings and faculty homes. The exercise was in one sense 
by no means a complete relaxation. Some instructor, rising 
from his bed at six o’clock in the morning and peering out of 
his window, would be startled to see the Principal seated on 
the familiar horse outside his garden, making ominous notes 
in his pocketbook. He would than recall with chagrin how he 
had intended to mend that broken pane of glass into which his 
wife had stuffed some old newspapers to keep out the draft, 
or to repair the hinges of that rickety garden gate and the 
broken palings in his fence, while his hedge had stared ac- 
cusingly at him for weeks awaiting the clippers. 

A few minutes later the Principal was again at his ease 
making notes at the back of another teacher’s plot of land. 
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In this case the man might well wonder what could be wrong: 
actually Booker Washington had been “tipped off” with re- 
gard to the good little orchard that this instructor and his wife 
had been developing, and he had come to enjoy seeing it for 
himself. 

It may be asked what these surveys of the homes of teachers 
had to do with the lives of the students. In Booker Washing- 
ton’s eyes the homes of the instructors were of central mo- 
ment in the scheme of education. All the eloquent expression 
of theory in the world would be more than canceled out by 
shiftless, wasteful, or dilatory practice at home and in the 
garden. 

That evening in chapel the morning experiences, although, 
of course, without pillorying or praising any person by name, 
became a parable in the Principal’s talk. The sea of young 
faces alternately laughed and sobered as he told how on the 
campus one man and his wife were growing peaches on their 
own soil, while outside another house he had found empty 
tins with labels of peaches canned in New Jersey a thousand 
miles away; one house looked down-at-heel and neglected 
while another was spruce, well-set-up, and a source of pride; 
and he showed that the whole difference between dependent 
gloomy poverty and happy independent self-respect was 
dramatized in those contrasts. 

His standard for the care of students was that they should 
have the needed comforts and no luxuries. In cold weather 
he sent an agent unobtrusively round all the buildings at night 
to see that the rooms were adequately heated. When he was 
at the Institute he often appeared after his morning ride, but 
before taking his own breakfast, at the Tompkins Dining Hall, 
which seats two thousand students and has a large dining 
room for the teachers alongside. If the coffee was lukewarm, 
the cereal watery, or the eggs stale, the guilty person was 
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sought out and dealt with. This insistence with regard to food 
was primary with him. 

Every table in that great hall had in the center flowers or 
mosses gathered by a student in the woods, and a prize was 
given each Sunday for the most artistic decoration, the 
Principal acting as judge. “This decoration is too gaudy,” he 
would say, and take out the excess of color and point out the 
improvement. Then, his voice rising in indignation he would 
seize a vase containing two or three wilted flowers and ex- 
claim, “The boy or girl who did this is guilty of something far 
worse than bad taste, and that is laziness.” He would then 
hold an impromptu examination of what the students were 
eating, and then plunge through the door into the kitchen on 
his incessant drive against negligence, squalor, rubbish, and 
mismanagement. 

He might find that the nightwatchmen had eaten at one 
table and left dirty tablecloths which had not been removed 
before breakfast was served to the students. He would send 
for the matron and ask why boys should be taking their 
meals on soiled linen. He would stop the meal until the change 
had been made, and then grant extra time for the students to 
finish eating. Monitors were appointed in the dining rooms. 
If a boy appeared with grimy shoes or soiled hands he had no 
food until the offending detail was put right. This meticulous 
care made permanent impressions on the boys. One who had 
come from the backwoods of that Indian territory which 
later became Oklahoma had, I recall, fresh in his memory 
after a quarter of a century his first contact with the Principal. 
This boy, with the other new students, was at their special 
table under the clock. 

“Why aren’t you eating?” came the Principal’s voice. 

“Doctor, we ain’t got nuthin’.” 

He took all the food off the table sacred to the football team 
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and put it on that of the new students. We have no record 
as to the reaction of the football boys! Booker Washington no 
doubt was sure that they had resources for securing more. 
The same student at a later meal was challenged by the 
Principal for leaving a good deal of food on his plate. 

“What is the matter with the food?” 

“Nothing, doctor; I just don’t want it.” 

“Then don’t eat round it. Don’t take anything on your 
plate that you can’t eat. I won’t have you waste food.” 

Annoyance on the part of the cooks, teachers, or students 
at this practice of what the cynic might call “snooping” had no 
effect upon Booker Washington. Cool judgment made it clear 
that he was not moving round in order to find fault, but had a 
single-minded zeal to gear the whole Institute in all its parts 
to the highest pitch of attainable efficiency. And he knew that 
he was dealing with a race whose original disciplines in tribal 
Africa had been wholly destroyed by the degrading corro- 
sions of slavery under the white man. He was set on their 
acquiring those disciplines that mark real manhood and 
womanhood. He knew the absolute value of the fact that 
“Manners makyth man.” In his own garden in overalls he 
would dig and hoe and prune, and he even killed his own 
hogs, thus sharing in all the activities that he was perpetually 
enjoining on his faculty and students. 

Students have repeatedly recorded their astonishment at 
the way in which his injunctions still continue to ring in their 
memories across many years. One of them said, for instance, 
“When I look back and recall what poor, crude, undeveloped 
material we boys were, I can see the immense value of his 
constant reiteration that ‘little things count.’ The habits on 
which he insisted have stayed through the years. For example, 
he would not let us cut across lawns and make paths. The 
other day up at Northwestern University I started to take a 
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short cut, but I remembered Booker T. Washington and took 
the road round! ” 

Remembering that during all his boyhood life he had slept 
at night in his day clothes and had not even known on entering 
Hampton what sheets were for, Booker Washington took 
special care to see that the students learned right sleeping 
habits. A man who had, as a student, been on monitor duty in 
the dormitories told of the difficulty the monitors had in 
getting many of the new students to undress at night and, for 
the first time in their lives, get into nightshirts or pajamas. To 
many students Booker Washington gave the impression that 
he believed the regular use of the toothbrush was at the 
foundation of civilization. His great emphasis on such details 
has been criticized as carrying attention to detail to extremes. 
Unquestionably, however, he was absolutely right in this. He 
knew, from his own bitter experience, the weakening of fiber 
that comes from slatternly shiftlessness, the flabbiness and 
inefficiency which follow when men fall short of scrupulous 
cleanliness and tidiness. He knew, as all do who have lived in 
relative solitude in an area of barbarism, the astonishing power 
of habits associated with self-respect to sustain morale. He 
recalled how quick the cynical eager critic of the colored 
people is to label the whole community with the demerits of 
slack individuals. He recognized, further, how deeply in- 
grained in the mind of his own people was the feeling, in- 
herited from the days of slavery, that work was drudgery 
and that the ideal was to be like the white masters, “sittin’ 
round doin’ nuthin’.” Freedom from slavery meant, at the 
outset, freedom from work. As one of his ex-students who 
became a leading member of his faculty put it: “The Principal 
showed us the great gulf that there is between working and 
being worked.” 

On reaching his office after his early ride and breakfast the 
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Principal dictated notes to members of the faculty praising, 
criticizing, and suggesting. A few examples indicate his 
method: 

“Now is the time to put the large incubator to its fullest 
capacity ... I saw the incubator this morning and found that 
it was almost empty. If you do not hatch your eggs within the 
next few days you can do nothing until next fall.” That was 
in March 1915 within a few months of his death. 

“In examining a portion of the orchard this morning,” he 
wrote in May 1914 to the same member of his staff, “I find 
there are entirely too many dead trees. The vacancies ought 
to be more carefully and promptly filled by young trees. We 
have entirely too much waste land in the peach orchard. We 
have not put in young trees to fill vacancies, and where we 
have done so we have waited too long. . .This does not mean 
that you are to increase the present acreage but that you are 
to make the very best use of all the land that we now have by 
planting it with trees.” 

While stimulus by criticism filled many of the notes that he 
dictated each morning when at the Institute, others bore the 
spur of encouragement, as in the following characteristic note 
written in 1914: “I was very much pleased when the foreman 
at the steam works told me this morning that all the brick 
work in connection with the erection of the houses had been 
done by students. ... I think this speaks a great deal in favour 
of the training which we have given the students in brick 
masonry.” That note was dictated to Robert R. Taylor, the 
gifted craftsman to whose practical genius the Institute owes 
the blended grace and stability of the chapel. This was all 
the more gratifying in that the same man had the previous 
year received a note which read: “I was at the brickyard this 
morning and stayed in the vicinity some time. Only half the 
men were at work; the others were standing idly talking. ... I 
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was told that Mr. G — was in charge but could not see or hear 
anything of him. I fear this is the beginning of piling up a 
deficit at the brickyard.” His next letter to the same crafts- 
man asked him to see that all the screens and doors of the 
hospital were properly equipped to exclude flies. 

How sensitive Booker Washington was to the feelings of 
retarded members of the community may be gauged from his 
talk in Chapel just before one of the great annual Farmers’ 
Conferences. He said to the students: “For some days to come 
hundreds of farmers will be on these grounds. Many of them 
have no education at all, nor any of the training that you 
enjoy here. Their behavior will differ from that to which we 
are accustomed here. They will appear at table without coats 
or collars. Remember that these people are our guests. We 
are here to share with them all that we have. Anyone who fails 
to go out of his way to be cordial and helpful to them has not 
got the spirit of Tuskegee.” 

He carried his belief in constant activity to great lengths. 
The old adage, “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do,” almost possessed him. “One day,” said the superin- 
tendent of horses, “I drove down to meet him at the station. 
I was sif ting there with folded hands. 'Can’t you find some- 
thing to do?’ came the Principal’s voice. ‘Can’t you read some- 
thing? Haven’t you a book? Here, read this paper. I hate to 
see anybody idle.’ ” 

T his preoccupation with purposeful activity he felt to be 
hig hly important where boy and girl students were in each 
others’ company. “I hate to see you girls lying on the grass 
gazing at the sky,” he would say. When girl students had a 
dance only the monitors or officers were allowed to dance 
with them. This helped, of course, to make the position of 
monitor more strongly coveted and raised its status. One 
entertaining interchange of notes between Booker Washing- 
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ton and the Dean of Women, in which girls are charged with 
having invited students who were not monitors to their dance, 
ends with an apology from the girls, who pleaded in extenua- 
tion that the boys were members of the dance band! Experts 
who were called in to examihe standards of morality in regard 
to boy and girl relationships reported their astonishment at the 
high plane achieved, especially in view of the home back- 
ground from which so many came. 

The second Mrs. Washington was admired by the students 
as “an aristocratic woman.” She wore her authority with 
grace. “She was,” said an ex-student, “the mother of the school. 
She was devoted to the girls. She trusted the girls and they 
lived up to it. She was a matchmaker in a slight way. She 
strongly upheld the necessity of certain qualities in boys that 
would make them good husbands. She would point out a 
certain boy who had the qualities that she found admirable. 
He soon found himself the center of a group of girls! ” 

Booker Washington personally interested himself in the 
relationships of the men and women students. The amount of 
social mingling permitted under his principalship is indicated 
in a report submitted to him by the dean of women students 
in April 1909, saying that men and women students met “at 
general sociables, officers’ monthly entertainments, games in 
the gymnasium and on the athletic field, seniors’ class meet- 
ings, individual calls in the sitting room at Alabama Hall, 
special entertainments given for them by teachers and school- 
mates, and supper with each other on Sunday nights.” 

Vivid glimpses into emotional clashes among the girl stu- 
dents suggest that at times he must have felt sorry that he 
ever intervened in their troubles. We wonder what upheaval 
lies behind a girl’s note declaring: “I can stand on a stack of 
Bibles as high as heaven and say that it is Lulu Ivory’s coat, 
and that that coat will condemn that girl in judgment!” 



II 6 BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

The dining room and the dormitory, the chapel and the 
home, clothing, washing, and social engagements were all 
linked up by Booker Washington with the farm and the brick- 
yard, the wagon-builder’s shop, the blacksmith’s forge, and the 
carpenter’s bench as tools of education. Through them all a 
quiet process of revolution was transforming the young men 
and women who attended the Institute. Their attitudes and 
standards of value, indeed their whole character, were re- 
molded. 

Boys and girls who at home had always snatched a hunk of 
combread and a slab of fried meat and munched them while 
walking to the cottonfield now sat down three times a day to 
a neatly-laid table to take their food with knife, fork, and 
spoon from clean plates and bowls. Thus they found them- 
selves unconsciously learning profound lessons of courtesy 
and restraint, camaraderie and mutual respect through the 
s haring of a common meal. Young women, whose mothers 
knew no methods of cooking beyond the parched dough and 
pork fried over the open fire, learned not only the health- 
giving cooking of balanced meals, but the laying of tables 
and pride in the cleanliness of crockery and cutlery. Young 
men who, like Booker Washington himself when he first went 
to Hampton, had never seen a sheet or slept on a bedstead, 
worn nightclothes, had a bath, or used a toothbrush, were led 
forward into the disciplined self-respect of cleanly, con- 
trolled living. A new sense of fulfillment grew as they mastered 
one skill after another. The student who found himself chal- 
lenged if he arrived in classroom or dining room in clothing 
that lacked its quota of buttons or was spotted with grease, 
carried that standard of behavior back to the cabin whence he 
came. 

This seemly ordering of the minutiae of daily affairs Booker 
Washington always held to he at the foundation of the good 
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life. His goal was to equip each student with skills through 
which he or she could wrest from the soil or from industry 
stable support for a healthy family life. But from the outset he 
shaped every tool of education so that each graduate should 
go out into the world with the will and the capacity to enrich 
the whole life of his community by his personal character and 
attitudes as well as by economic endowment. Without any 
elaborate discussion of sociological principles or of psycho- 
logical or pedagogical theory, he made all the work at Tus- 
kegee an integrated process of projects geared to supply com- 
munity needs. Nor was his conception of community in any 
sense sectional; he was not thinking of the interests of one race 
as opposed to those of another, nor did he give priority to 
one part of the nation — the South against the North, or vice 
versa. He saw all persons, regardless of race, as of equal value 
in the eyes of their Creator, and he shaped his education to 
develop to the full their inner capacity for the service of each 
other. He saw Negro and white, South and North, as “bound 
up in the bundle of life” together. He passionately desired to 
prove through practical processes to the whole nation the 
value of the educated Negro; to show to white and colored 
that they rise or fall together. 

The classroom work at Tuskegee, in what came to be called 
the Academic Department, with book and blackboard and the 
writing of assignments, held its equal place by the side of 
handicrafts. The two, indeed, were closely interlocked. In 
the English classes Booker Washington and his increasing 
staff of teachers found that, if one student was set to write 
on “The Freedom of the Seas” and another on “My trade — 
blacksmithing”, the prose style of the second was much 
simpler and more direct and vigorous than that of the former, 
because he was expressing in the best words he knew some- 
thing that sprang from his own experience and was real to 
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himself. Grouped round the project of “a model house,” the 
men students wrote papers on its construction, materials, 
foundations, and stresses, while the girl students let their 
imaginations have full play in essays on its interior decoration 
and fur nishin gs. They wrote better English on those subjects 
than on “Hannibal crossing the Alps.” Arithmetic was simi- 
larly harnessed to the “project” method. For instance, an 
early photograph of a classroom in the Academic Department 
shows a blackboard on which is worked out a problem in 
brick masonry: “How many bricks in a wall 75 feet long and 
5 feet high and 18 inches thick, allowing 22 bricks to the 
cubic foot?” 

Professor Paul Monroe, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia University, visited 
Tuskegee in 1904 when Booker Washington had fully de- 
veloped this curriculum. He declared later, in recording his 
impressions, that at Tuskegee, 

I find illustrated the two most marked tendencies which are being 
formulated in the most advanced educational thought. . . . These 
are: first, the endeavor to draw the subject matter of education, 
or the ‘stuff of schoolroom work, directly from the life of the 
pupils; and, second, to relate the outcome of education to life’s 
activities, occupations and to the duties of the pupil in such a way 
that the connection is made directly and immediately between 
schoolroom work and the other activities of the person being edu- 
cated. This is the ideal at Tuskegee, and, to a greater extent than 
in any other institution I know of, the practice; so that the in- 
stitution is working along not only the lines of practical endeavor, 
but of the most advanced educational thought. [The Institute is] 
of quite as great interest to the student of education on account 
of the illumination it is giving to educational theory, as to those 
interested practically in the elevation of the Negro people and in 
the solution of a serious social problem. 

This tribute to a Negro institution from a white man of 
such hig h standing in the educational world throws into well- 
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merited relief Booker Washington’s genius for leadership in 
the field of education. It is still more remarkable when we re- 
member that Dr. Monroe’s praise, of which any white edu- 
cator with the most distinguished academic and cultural back- 
ground would have been proud, was earned by a man who, 
bom as a slave and reared in the most primitive condition 
among illiterates, had been forced to work and struggle for 
his own education. 

Booker Washington always hotly denied that any real 
distinction existed between “higher” and industrial education. 
He held that practice and theory are indivisible. He employed 
various members of faculty who had earned university de- 
grees of a high order; but they must have the power to harness 
their knowledge to projects of immediate value to the student 
as he went out into life. To his critics, however, his horror of 
“white collar” education divorced from manual training 
seemed to be an objectionable obsession. Certainly he reiterated 
his insistence upon the acquisition of practical skills in season 
and out of season. “I know too many men,” he affirmed, “with 
enough paper diplomas to boil a pot, but not enough skill or 
initiative to grow or get a cabbage to put in the pot! ” On one 
occasion in Harlem, New York, he said, “I find hundreds of 
Negroes with university degrees and no work; educated, but 
hungry; some incapable of working with their hands, and 
some too proud to do so.” This did not mean that he was 
blind to the economic evils and racial discrimination that too 
often created Negro unemployment. 

He hated the immense gulf between the poverty-stricken 
mass of illiterate or semi-literate Negroes, lethargic through 
malnutrition and lacking any agricultural or industrial skill, 
and the tiny minority of the cultured. That wide gap he set 
out to fill with skilled artisans, efficient farmers, and prosper- 
ous shopkeepers. An analysis that he caused to be made in 
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1906 showed that 38% of the heads of households from which 
Tuskegee students came were engaged in farming, and of 
these 76% owned part or all of the land that they tilled; while 
the next largest group of 23% were engaged in mechanical 
and manu facturing pursuits. 3 He was therefore insistent that 
priority in his day be given to concentration on the agricul- 
tural and industrial side of education. It was all-important to 
get away from mendicancy, even, if it had to be, at the tem- 
porary expense of culture. But he never minimized the need 
for a cultural education. An incident related to me by Mrs. 
Holsey at Tuskegee illustrates his attitude. When President 
McKinley visited Tuskegee in 1898 Booker Washington 
pointed out his eldest son. “He is going to Fisk University,” 
he remarked, “but before going he will learn here how to lay 
bricks.” Fisk is, of course, the distinguished Negro university 
with a predominantly academic curriculum. Somewhat later 
we find a note from the Principal to his son, Booker T. Jr., 
expressing gratification that he has successfully built a new 
schoolhouse at Greensboro: “This will greatly please Mr. 
Rosenwald.” 

No effort was too great for Washington to make if he could 
help educators from other areas, white and colored, to grasp 
the aims that he made concrete in the Institute, and by win- 
ning their understanding, help the process forward. For 
instance, when a conference of white educational superin- 
tendents from all over Alabama was meeting at Montgomery, 
he brought them all by special train to Tuskegee to give them 
at first hand a new angle of vision on the young Negro and 
what education could do for him. A considerable number of 
those who went on that trip to Tuskegee positively hostile to 
the education of the colored people determined as they left 

3 See statistical table with Washington’s memorandum, appended at end 
of this chapter. 
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to work for its development. Before he addressed them Booker, 
characteristically, had the New Testament message read to 
them: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

Washington made the annual Commencement exercises 
educative for the thousands of colored people whom he at- 
tracted from all sides to attend. So eager were the farmers and 
their families to see what was happening that as early as 
three o’clock in the morning farm wagons, four-wheeled mule 
buggies, ox-carts, “floats,” and other vehicles loaded with 
colored folk of all ages began to roll in. For an unbroken line 
of three miles the procession could be seen making its way to 
the campus. By the time the exercises began, some nine thou- 
sand people were assembled. Barely a third of them could be 
crowded into the spacious chapel. They were shown through 
all the workshops and over all the fields of the farm, and had 
the best agricultural exhibits and the methods of cultivation 
explained to them. 

On a raised platform the students dramatized the subjects 
which they learned. A young man in overalls leaped on to the 
platform, pulled the string of a steam whistle, and started a 
stationary engine; a young carpenter ran in to finish work on 
a model house erected there, while a mason completed a brick 
wall; a student-farmer led on a cow and milked her, while a 
muscular young blacksmith shoed a horse. Meanwhile, on the 
same platform, girls were busy at laundry and ironing by the 
best methods; a young dressmaker tried a new garment on a 
girl student; and boys, sitting cross-legged, tailored suits. All 
round were piled the best pumpkins, potatoes, maize, cotton, 
and other products of the Institute farm. 

Students who expected, on the model of many white col- 
leges to be asked to prepare an oration for that Commence- 
ment Day on, say, “The Speeches of Daniel Webster,” were 
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startled when their Principal announced that the subject 
would be “Cabbages”! When the student had worked upon 
his oration for weeks, however, and then delivered it on the 
great day to hundreds of parents from farms and plantations, 
he saw — and made them see — the cabbage in a new and 
worthy perspective in relation to the progress of the race. 

In lecturing to a class of boys himself, Washington generally 
left room for self-expression. An unusual thrill, for instance, 
was given one day when a class was studying with him a 
geography textbook on Africa. The author of the book said 
that the Bushmen were the lowest type of human being to be 
found in Africa — a degraded and hopeless group. A boy at 
the back of the room raised his hand and said that he had 
recently come from South Africa; that his mother was a Bush- 
woman and his father a Hottentot, and that he had been born 
in the bush. He went to his room and returned with photo- 
graphs and other material to illustrate his description of his 
people and to show that, having been hunted like wild beasts 
for over a century by stronger tribes because of their fierce 
love of independence, they were really the victims of cruel 
circumstances. As this boy stood near the head of the large 
class of students, his words were listened to with close at- 
tention by the others and by the teacher. Washington drove 
home his own clear conviction that it is hazardous to judge 
that “the man farthest down” is there because of any inherent 
inferiority. 

At odd intervals Washington held mass meetings of students 
at which they had carte blanche to tell him what they thought 
was wrong in the Institute or what kept them from being 
happy there. Some teachers resented the unbridled criticism 
that he permitted on these occasions. He was certain, however, 
that he could eliminate the unjust complaints, and that valid 
criticisms were valuable in helping him to increase the har- 
mony and influence of the Institute. 
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On every evening except Saturday, just before the students’ 
bedtime, Washington had short prayers in the chapel or the 
dining room, with a twenty-five minute service on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays; all of these the students were required to at- 
tend. These services were linked with the Biblical Department 
(under Mr. Whittaker) which concentrated on simple direct 
teaching of the content and meaning for life of God’s will as 
shown in the Bible. A vocational school was created for those 
students who intended to do full-time religious work. Here 
the curriculum was framed on lines calculated to keep the 
minister alongside the real needs of a rural community. 

Booker Washington’s passion for the spirituals and his en- 
couragement of the choir, which became famous, inspired 
in successive generations of students deep intelligent pride in 
that unique contribution to the world’s beauty. The trainer 
of that choir for many years was a musician, half Jew and 
half Negro, who had himself written a symphony. 

The music and the Chapel are closely linked through the 
remarkable chancel windows which Washington caused to 
be made. They record in stained glass of real beauty the as- 
pirations of the Negro in America expressed in the religious 
folkmusic of the race. The eleven windows are the work of 
the Lamb Studios in New York, where the father, sons, and 
daughter of that family expressed in this medium their active 
good will toward the Negro. A progressive theme, with mov- 
ing variations, runs through the pictures. The windows to the 
right illustrate the experience of the fathers of the race. Illus- 
trating “Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt land” is the 
grim figure of the Egyptian taskmaster looming over the 
slaves bent at their toil. Their faces are lifted to the sky in the 
second panel to the words of “Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Cornin’ for to carry me home.” The longing for a new life of 
freedom is carried further in the third panel, which shows 
the Negro on the bank of the river on the other side of which 
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is the Promised Land, singing, “Deep river, my home is over 
Jordan.” Above this panel run the horses with the chariot, 
“cornin’ for to carry me home.” In that new world all men 
stand at the judgment bar of God, as the next panel shows, 
to the chant, “My Lord, what a mournin’ when the stars begin 
to faU.” 

The windows to the left turn from the past to stimulate 
the will to advance in the new generation. More active con- 
flict with obstacles and the joy of triumph are expressed in 
these panels. Impetuous youth wins victory over difficulties 
in the picture showing how “Joshua fit de battle o’ Jericho 
an’ de walls come tumblin’ down.” He then rises to new 
heights in the subsequent window: “We are climbin’ Jacob’s 
ladder,” with the picture of Jacob asleep and the angels as- 
cending and descending. The ultimate goal is illustrated in the 
spiritual, “Roll, Jordan, roll; I want to go to heaven when I 
die.” The constant urge to rise is reiterated in the last panel 
on the left, where youth, accompanied on trumpets, chants 
“Every round goes higher and higher.” And this is followed 
by “O sing, all the way, hear the angels singing.” 

The meaning of this faith in the fife of the Negro is gathered 
up in the central window. A panel at the bottom symbolizes 
the song, “Steal away, steal away to Jesus”, with its memory 
of the days when the Negro, forbidden to assemble for worship 
because the masters feared it would lead on to rebellion, crept 
away to the woods. Another reveals the sense of the voice of 
God calling “by the lightnin’ an’ the thunder.” Crowning the 
whole picture are Negroes in exultation singing, “Goin’ to 
shout all ober God’s hebben.” 

The eyes now move to the center of that middle window, 
with the culminating message as we see the three Magi shown 
as the black, the white and the yellow — the African, the 
European and the Asiatic branches of the human family — 
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joined in adoration before the Christ child in whom at length 
“there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

In these windows we find inextricably mingled, as in the 
spirituals, the symbolism of freedom from slavery and race 
discrimination in this world with the blissful anticipation of 
heaven. 

A man who stands in that chapel facing two thousand young 
men and women may well be, as was the author, as deeply 
moved as he would be in any cathedral. The chapel was built 
in 1896 as the gift of two of the most farsighted and consistent 
friends the colored people of Africa and America have ever 
had, the late Caroline and Olivia E. Phelps Stokes of New 
York. Every brick in it, save one, was made on the campus by 
students of the Institute, and was laid by students. The archi- 
tect was a colored member of the faculty, Robert R. Taylor. 
The one brick that was not made at Tuskegee Institute came 
from the little cabin at Malden in W est Virginia in which the 
boy, Booker Washington, first began to dream of education for 
himself and then for his race. And as generation after genera- 
tion of eager youth assemble in that chapel, and gaze at those 
windows, their hopes and ambitions are linked with the suffer- 
ing and struggles of their forefathers and with the destiny of 
their race as it rises to play its part in the whole community 
of mankind, as seen by them in the context of loyalty to the 
Christian meaning of life. 

That inner sap of Christian faith constantly fed Booker 
Washington’s life and the spirit of the Institute. Often, es- 
pecially in the early days, colored preachers in Alabama would 
tell their flocks that the school at Tuskegee “wasn’t Methodist 
and wasn’t Baptist, it wasn’t Presbyterian or ’piscopalian, and 
it wasn’t Christian! ” With all of those negatives Booker Wash- 
ington would agree except the last. As he himself said in Up 
from Slavery, “While a great deal of stress is laid upon the 
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industrial side of the work at Tuskegee, we do not neglect or 
overlook in any degree the religious and spiritual side. The 
school is strictly undenominational, but it is thoroughly Chris- 
tian, and the spiritual training of the students is not neglected. 
Our preaching services, prayer meetings, Sunday School, 
Christian Endeavour Society, Y.M.C.A. and various mission- 
ary organizations testify to this.” 

His talks in the chapel were central to his conception of 
education. In those addresses he expressed the root principle 
of the faith that was in him, distilling the quintessence of his 
wisdom as distinct from knowledge, and giving inspiration 
for living rather than techniques for making a living. Thou- 
sands of his ex-students in all parts of the United States would 
echo the witness of those who have told of their decisive in- 
fluence on life. One emphasis is on the effect of his talks about 
success in good living being dependent upon steady formation 
of cleanly orderly habits. A boy, for instance, who registered 
as a new student in September 1912, told years later how he 
went on the first Sunday night to hear Booker Washington. 
“His title was,” he said, “ ‘Have a place to put everything, and 
put everything in that place.’ He said, ‘There are many people 
who have no system about their work or home. Often you 
visit persons’ houses and every member of the family is looking 
for the broom. The same is true of a match when the time 
comes to light the lamp.’ That talk,” the former student went 
on, “was the most impressive one that I ever heard. From that 
talk I have reaped more benefit than from any other. I first 
started in my room having a place to put everything and put- 
ting everything in that place. After getting my room systema- 
tized, I began putting this talk in practice at my work, etc.” 

Every word of the advice that he urged upon his students 
in a compelling chapel talk at the beginning of the school year 
in 1913, was a part of his own practice. “I suspect that each of 
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your parents,” he said, “would like to know that you are learn- 
ing to read your Bible; not only to read it because you have to, 
but to read it every day of the year because you have learned 
to love the Bible; because you have learned day by day to 
make its teachings a part of you. . . Each one of you, in begin- 
ning your school year, should have a Bible, and you should 
make that Bible a part of your school life, a part of your very 
nature, and always, no matter how busy the day may be, no 
matter how many mistakes, no matter how many failures you 
make in other directions, do not fail to find a few minutes to 
study or read your Bible. The greatest people in the world,” 
he concluded, “those who are most learned; those who bear 
the burdens and responsibilities of the world, are persons who 
are not ashamed to let the world know not only that they 
believe in the Bible, but that they read it.” 

All these talks to the two thousand students, teachers and 
their families, as well as townsfolk who crowded in to hear 
them, were taken down verbatim and published in the school 
paper, which was subscribed to by large numbers of graduates 
all over America. 

Because of his direct, racy wisdom, salty humor, pungent 
directness, and shining sincerity, his advice in those talks was 
always lifted from platitude into stirring and memorable 
guidance for life. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 8 

The degree to which Tuskegee was, at that time, in the 
vanguard of leadership in “project” education and in the 
unifying of the student’s work into an integrated training for 
life is suggested in a memorandum upon “Correlation” that 
Booker Washington circulated to all his teachers. It is given 
here in full. 
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Two main groups of effort at correlation of interests are of 
especial moment to the Academic Department: Correlation (i) of 
each academic study with every other; and (2) of each academic 
study with (a) the trades and industries of Tuskegee, and all the 
social activities of the school community; and (b) the social and 
industrial environment from which the students come and in 
which they will probably live and labor. 

Each academic study should be correlated, just as far as prac- 
ticable, with the trades and industries of the school community. 
Three examples suffice. (1) The teacher of history will stress 
the progress of inventions and industrial discoveries, the growth 
particularly of the basic industries, the progress of the working 
classes. The plow, the saw and jack planes, the printing press, the 
dynamo — tools and machines of the greatest variety each repre- 
senting the summation of the mechanical ingenuity of centuries, 
the students themselves use every day in actual work in the shops 
and fields. This experience and interest the teacher of history 
must utilize to develop in his classroom teaching the evolution of 
selected tools and machines. Farming, poultry raising, cattle rais- 
ing, saw milling, road building, brickmaking, etc., etc. — these in- 
dustries, 36 in all, are adequately represented in the school com- 
munity. In almost every class will be found students actually en- 
gaged in these and many other industries. 

(2) In English composition it must be remembered that the 
problem of finding something to write about should be no prob- 
lem at Tuskegee. The student’s experience is full of impressions 
and ideas and inquiries which the very unusual environment flings 
at him every moment. Let him talk and write about the things he 
sees and handles and knows about and is interested in. Let him 
express his personal experience, the way the things he sees and 
does actually appeal to him as an individual. 

(3) The same principles markedly apply to the teaching of 
arithmetic. Let the teacher remember that, other things being 
equal, the real problem — the problem which the actual conduct 
of an industrial operation by the student or by his fellows , has 
presented for solution — is by far the most interesting and helpful. 

A word of caution may be useful at this point. It is essential that 
the industrial problems brought in by the students be appropriate 
to the study under consideration and to the stage of progress at- 
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tained in it by the class; the recitation must not be diverted from 
its aims and orderly development by haphazard problems. More- 
over, the outdoor tour of observation is always in danger of be- 
coming frivolous and ineffective, spectacular and absurd. 'The 
teacher should personally go over every detail of the ground in 
advance, mastering every topic and organizing the topic in his 
own mind in orderly fashion; he should notify the instructor in 
charge and the Director of the appropriate department a day or 
two in advance; he should plan his lesson with the utmost care; 
and last, though certainly not least, he should secure at the outset 
of the recitation and maintain to the last the students 5 close, 
serious, vigorous attention. The tour of observation is particularly 
useful in connection with the first, the third, and the fifth of the 
five formal steps in a complete recitation according to Herbert — 
preparation, comparison, and application. 

The academic studies must be intelligently correlated with the 
social and industrial environment from which the students come 
and in w r hich they will probably live and labor. 

Some of this environment was suggested in an accompany- 
ing table of statistics, also given here in full. 

GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS OF HEADS OF HOUSE- 
HOLDS FROM WHICH TUSKEGEE STUDENTS 

(ENROLLED APR. 6, 1906) COME. 

# * * * 

% of total 


I. Agricultural Fur suits 41*5% 

Farmers and planters 38.8% 

(of these, 76.4% own some part of the land they till) 

Gardeners, Florists, & Nurserymen 1.1% 

Miscellaneous 1.6% 

II. Professional Service .... 8.2% 

Clergymen 2.6% 

Teachers 2.5% 

Government Officials 8% 

Miscellaneous 2.3% 
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III. Domestic & Personal Service 154% 

Housekeepers and Stewards ■ 34% 

Laborers (unspecified) 3.1% 

Cooks 2.9% 

Trained Nurses 1.4% 

Servants and waiters 1.3% 

Barbers 1.3% 

Launderers and Laundresses 1.1% 

Miscellaneous .9% 

IV. Trade and Transportation 12.3% 

Merchants and Dealers 3.8% 

Porters 2.1% 

Draymen, Hackmen, Teamsters, etc 1.6% 

Clerks and Copyists 1.1% 

Miscellaneous 3.7% 

V. Manufacturing & Mechanical Pursuits 22.6% 

Carpenters 4*3% 

Dressmakers 4.0% 

Blacksmiths 24% 

Seamstresses 1.6% 

Masons (brick & stone) 1.3% 

Miners & Quarry men 1.0% 

Machinists 8% 

Miscellaneous 7.0% 


This table, [the memorandum went on] “will repay careful 
scrutiny. Of fundamental importance are the facts that nearly 
42% of the heads of households from which Tuskegee students 
come are engaged in agricultural pursuits, the next largest per- 
centage being 23 for manufacturing and the mechanical industries; 
and that of the farmers and planters 7 6% own some part of the 
land they till. The teacher must, then, scrupulously u tiliz e every 
reasonable opportunity to stimulate and refresh and enrich the 
student’s interest in farming and in the opportunities of rural 
life in the Black Belt. It is hoped that so effective use will be 
made of these ideas that on leaving Tuskegee many a student 
from town or city will be impelled to cast his lot in the farming 
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Black Belt. It is indispensable that every academic teacher become 
thoroughly familiar by firsthand experience, with the actual life 
of the Negro people in at least four or five agricultural communi- 
ties within easy reach of Tuskegee. 

B.T.W. 
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Hampton and Tuskegee had many parallel characteristics. 
A fundamental difference between them, which set Booker 
Washington one of the most challenging of all his baffling 
tasks, was that, while the Hampton faculty was mainly com- 
posed of white men and women from the North, that of Tus- 
kegee was from the very start wholly made up of Negro men 
and women. Tuskegee was the first outstanding educational 
institution of which that was true. Armstrong at Hampton 
had behind him in New England and elsewhere a perfect res- 
ervoir of trained white talent, eager to help in educating lib- 
erated Negro youth. Washington had behind him a vast 
stagnant marsh of depressed and despondent illiterate ex- 
slaves, from which emerged white-collar Negroes educated 
for the most part for urban tasks in government, business, and 
professional offices, and in the homes, and railroad cars of the 
white people. For this reason, with some eminent exceptions, 
they were not really qualified to take part in the kind of 
educational work to which Booker Washington at Tuskegee 
had set his hand. 

His reasons for not using the available white leadership 
were, first, that in the South the attempt to mingle white and 
colored in one faculty under the direction of a Negro princi- 
pal would have been impossible; and, second, that he desired 
to multiply colored leadership to the maximum degree. 

Out of many examples of the creative originality and in- 
spiring initiative by which Washington achieved his aim we 
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may take four or five. His methods in choosing his colleagues 
appeared at times to be haphazard and unrelated to a defined 
plan. One instructive example may be found in the story of 
J. H. Palmer. He graduated from Hampton in 1890, in the 
same class that was to provide Washington’s successor at Tus- 
kegee, Major Robert Russa Moton. He had been, like Booker 
Washington, janitor in the Academic Building under the re- 
doubtable Miss Mackie. Thence he went to Oberlin College 
in Ohio and worked in the theological department. When 
the author asked him why the Principal chose him to work 
at Tuskegee Mr. Palmer replied: 

“I came down to Boston in 1 894 and heard that Booker T. 
Washington was there with his quartette of singers and was 
going to speak in Arlington Street Church. At the close I 
went up to him and said, ‘Have you any work that I could 
do? I would like to go South.’ He looked me up and down 
and asked what I had been doing. When I mentioned Miss 
Mackie at Hampton he said, ‘I know her well: come down 
to my hotel in the morning. I do need someone now for work 
that you can do.’ In the morning he said, ‘I want you to go 
right away down to Tuskegee. I will write to Miss Mackie 
about you; but go at once and help my brother who is work- 
ing much too hard. Go down and take the details off his 
shoulders. He has administrative charge. Help him to look 
after the individual students; especially the new ones who are 
poor and destitute. Stand by them and keep them from getting 
discouraged. Get to know each new one by name; assign him 
to the shoe-shop, the carpentry or the brickmaking according 
to what you think are his capacities.’ He bought my ticket 
right through to Chehaw, the station for Tuskegee, trusting 
his intuition and the name of Miss Mackie. 

“He came to have confidence,” Palmer continued, “in my 
judgment on a boy. If some of the faculty said, ‘This boy is 
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too dull and stupid to keep on,’ he would ask me, ‘Is he in- 
dustrious in his department?’ If he was slovenly there he 
would check him up but give him a chance of reforming him- 
self. He would call up the student, with me present, and 
would say to him, ‘You are recommended to be expelled from 
the Institute. What do you say about that?’ If the boy showed 
a desire to do better, the Principal would either say, ‘I decide 
to give you a month’s trial; but you mustn’t show the Faculty 
Council that I am wrong’; or, ‘I will give you one more chance 
if the Council agrees to it.’ If, after that, the student kept at 
his evil ways, the Principal would have him put on a wagon, 
tell the teacher to drive him to the station, buy a ticket to 
his home town, put him on the train, and telegraph to his 
parents that he was on the way home. Then he would write 
a sympathetic note to the parents explaining the situation. 
It is now forty-four years,” Palmer concluded, “since I came 
to Tuskegee. I worked with Booker Washington for twenty 
years. It was always team work with him as leader.” 

No man linked with the life of the Principal and the service 
of Tuskegee Institute is more worthy of memorial than his 
elder brother, John, whom he sent Palmer down to assist. 
John, having graduated from Hampton, entered government 
service for a time. As the demands of Tuskegee grew, how- 
ever, the older brother responded to Booker’s desire that he 
should come and help share the burden. He became the 
Principal’s alter ego in many administrative parts of the work 
during Booker’s increasingly long speaking tours in different 
parts of the United States and Canada. “If Mr. J. H. Washing- 
ton tells you to do a thing, do it as though I had told you,” 
was the Principal’s constant instruction. “John stayed home 
and kept everything going,” said Palmer. “They never had 
any difference throughout the years. John worked fourteen 
or fifteen hours a day. We would go at night into every room 
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in the dormitories with a lantern to see that the boys were all 
right.” “I wore myself out,” was John Washington’s pathetic 
admission made to this colleague shortly before he died. “It 
was,” reiterated Palmer, “teamwork that built Tuskegee.” 
And no part of that cooperation calls for more lasting recogni- 
tion than the shouldering of unrelenting burdens — administra- 
tive, secretarial and executive — by the small group at the 
head of the Institute, like John Washington, Monroe Work, 
and Emmett Scott, who were entirely content for the Princi- 
pal to receive the fame so long as the aims they had in com- 
mon were achieved. 

One day, in 1888, a tough, bellicose seventeen-year-old 
Negro reached the Institute and gave in his name as Jailous 
Purdue. “I had worked with mechanics. I was a rough wild 
boy, using bad language and drinking whisky, and I handed 
the bottle round to other students,” he told the author. “I 
took a knife to stab a teacher at the Institute who called me 
a liar. Mr. Washington sent for me,” Purdue went on, “and 
told me to go and beg the teacher’s pardon. I refused. I said, 
‘No man can call me a liar and get away with it. I did not lie. 
I can’t beg his pardon.’ ‘Go away,’ said Mr. Washington, ‘and 
come back tomorrow.’ I came back. Four times he told me to 
beg the teacher’s pardon. Again and again I refused and gave 
my reason. ‘I usually send boys away from the Institute for 
ever,’ said the Principal to me, ‘for doing what you have done.’ 
Still I would not give in, for I had told the truth all through. 
For some reason that was in his own mind,” Purdue con- 
cluded, “Booker Washington let me stay on.” 

We may guess with some confidence at the reasons in 
Booker Washington’s mind. His almost uncanny insight and 
his sympathy with all twisted, retarded, and under-privileged 
youth combined to make him realize first, that the boy was 
telling the truth, and, second, that under that rough-hewn 
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clumsy exterior lay not only integrity but grit. He knew 
also the stormy crosscurrents that could torment a youth 
with Purdue’s ancestry. The grandmother was a slave of pure 
African race; the grandfather was pure American Indian, 
possibly an owner of that slave girl. Their daughter, half 
Negro and half Indian, bore a son to a white man, just after 
Emancipation Day. That son was the youth confronting 
Booker Washington. Jailous Purdue’s two elder brothers had 
been bom in slavery. 

Purdue, now sobered and inspired by the confidence put 
in him by the Principal, labored from that day in the brick- 
yards with a zest that no Israelite ever put into the labor for 
Pharaoh. He began to take responsibility in bricklaying and 
then in joinery and in the construction of bams. A gift was 
made to the Institute of five thousand dollars to build an 
adequate home for the Principal. Booker Washington called 
Purdue, at that time twenty-one years old, and entrusted him 
with the task of being foreman in the construction of the 
house, giving him ten students to work under him. “We put 
forty-five thousand shingles on that house,” Purdue said, 
“and no water has ever leaked into that building.” The skill, 
thoroughness, and all-round efficiency that he showed in 
handling both the students who did the work and the materials 
used in the building showed the Principal that his confidence 
was well-placed. 

At last a bigger test came when the Misses Phelps Stokes 
gave the large amount of money needed for building a worthy 
Chapel for the Institute, large enough to hold its seventeen 
hundred to two thousand students. The responsibility of 
shaping plans for this building was put on the shoulders of 
Robert Taylor, who had joined the faculty from the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. Purdue was made foreman 
for this exceptional enterprise. “There was not a man among 
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us,” he said, with the gay exhilaration of conquest over 
difficulty, “who had ever handled the construction of a build- 
ing of that description. We shaped the bricks out of the clay in 
the fields here. We burned the bricks ourselves. Every one 
of the two million bricks was laid by a student. We shaped 
all the timbers; did all the carpentry; put on all the plaster. I 
made an elevator for the bricks that was worked by a mule. 
That mule got so wise that he ran the elevator without our 
having to say a word to him! And the first electric light that 
ever burned in Macon County, Alabama, we put into this 
chapel, from a dynamo driven by an engine which was used 
in the day to drive lathes. Booker Washington trusted us to 
do it and we got it done. We often reason,” Purdue continued, 
“that we can’t do a thing because we haven’t done it. He him- 
self did, and called on us to do, what never had been done. 
He paid no attention to what had not been done elsewhere.” 

A second example of the creation by Washington of out- 
standing faculty and race leadership from apparently hopeless 
raw material is found in the life story of Thomas Monroe 
Campbell, bom in 1883, the second son of an ex-slave Meth- 
odist itinerant preacher. The father was honest and truthful 
but ignorant, and showed no active interest in the education 
of his many children. He became a widower, married a widow 
with three children, became a widower again, and was thus 
left helpless with nine children, all uneducated. Under a 
perpetual load of irremoveable debt, he sank into dejected 
hand-to-mouth penury, moving from farm to farm. His small 
son, Tom, naturally drifted into desultory habits, with an ap- 
parent incapacity to concentrate on any work, even under 
the spur of his father’s sporadic thrashings with hickory twigs. 
Tom and his elder brother, Will, whose right foot had been 
shot off, heard that “a big Negro” had made a wonderful 
speech at Atlanta to white and colored folk (Tom was twelve 
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at the time); and that this man, Booker Washington, had a 
school for poor Negro boys in Alabama, a long way south 
from their own home in northern Georgia. Will, utterly 
penniless and handicapped by the loss of one foot, ran away, 
and, after surviving shocking hardships, at length reached 
Tuskegee. Later he wrote to his father from there, urging 
him to send Tom to the Institute, and enclosing money to 
help with his journey. The father used this money to repay 
a debt and would not help Tom to reach Tuskegee. The boy 
therefore also ran away from home to try to reach the Insti- 
tute. He walked day and night through rain and snow in as 
bitterly cold a winter as has been recorded in the South. He 
chopped wood to earn enough to keep him alive, until his 
fingers froze to the axe handle and could not be straightened 
for weeks. His feet have never recovered from tramping the 
wintry roads. At last, reduced almost to a skeleton, he reached 
Tuskegee. A smallpox epidemic was raging there, followed 
by typhoid, which killed his brother. Malaria left Tom him- 
self, for the time being, almost a wreck. So close to the border 
of illiteracy was he that an entrance examination set him so 
low that he could not be put into any class, even the most 
elementary. Tom was tried out, however, in the stables with 
a rake in his hand. On being asked what course he would like 
to take, he said that at all costs he had had enough of farm 
work. He chose “agriculture” because the word sounded good 
— and was disgusted to discover that it was just another name 
for farming! Put in charge of horses, he found himself driving 
the Principal of the Institute to and from the distant railway 
station and developed an ever-deepening hero worship for 
Booker Washington. 

The Principal’s application of the techniques of science to 
transform agriculture and thus lift the Negro to the good 
life enthralled Tom Campbell. He became lyrical in advocacy 
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of the efficient plow, the right rotation of seeds in appropriate 
soil at the best seasons, the economic miracle of paying off 
mortgages by breeding the best hogs, chickens, and cows; as 
well as the equally astonishing miracles of health to be worked 
through rightly dug and boarded latrines, whitewash and soap, 
open windows, and the balanced diet won by industry and 
skill from one’s own vegetable garden and chicken run. He 
saw the rural Negro minister as a potential ally to be won over 
from his prevalent suspicious hostility toward science to co- 
operation with Tuskegee in its fight against the debt and 
disease, ignorance and immorality of the Deep South. So it 
came about that when Booker Washington, in one of the 
supremely creative initiatives of his life, yoked Tuskegee with 
the state government in taking the movable school to the 
Negro farmer, the inevitable choice for its faculty leadership 
was Thomas Monroe Campbell. So a first-class leader was 
shaped by Booker Washington’s achievement out of an igno- 
rant, callow but eager youth, whose background would, 
apart from Tuskegee and its founder, have held him in a 
slough of economic and mental despond to the end of his 
days. 

Two vital points must be held in mind as we look at leaders 
like Tom Campbell. First, on his arrival at Tuskegee, Camp- 
bell would have been rejected as hopeless by every academic 
test normally applied; but Tuskegee, as created by Booker 
Washington, knew that a youth who had pressed forward 
through such a purgatory of suffering and hardship for the 
sake of education had the making of leadership in him, and 
therefore gave him his chance. Secondly, in the fight for 
equality that still lies ahead, the Negroes will achieve victory 
only in so far as both leaders and rank and file possess the 
skilled capacity and the disciplined character resulting from 
such training. 
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When in 1945 the Christian forces on both sides of the 
Atlantic wanted to work out a coherent policy for the rural 
education and all-round development of the African people 
in concert with the governments of Liberia, Belgium, France, 
and Britain, Thomas Campbell was chosen with two others 
and sent on a tour of investigation through Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroons, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and British Togoland. 1 
The equipment that he possessed for his share of that task 
came because, at the malleable moment, the Booker Washing- 
ton blend of down-to-earth realism with adventurous ideal- 
ism, and of scientific knowledge with habits of industry, 
called out all those latent qualities in that desperately under- 
privileged adolescent. 

The most famous member of Booker Washington’s faculty 
was, of course, the chemist of creative genius, George Wash- 
ington Carver. In his case, however, the genius of the man had 
served its apprenticeship to education before he made any 
contact with Tuskegee. Bom about 1863 of slave parents on 
a plantation belonging to Moses Carver in Missouri, the boy 
and his mother were seized by a gang of raiders during the 
Civil War and carried over the border into Arkansas. The 
owner sent searchers to hunt for the kidnapped slaves; but, 
by the time they caught up with the raiders, the mother had 
disappeared, never to be seen again. Moses Carver ransomed 
his slave boy in exchange for a race horse valued at three 
hundred dollars. George almost died of whooping cough and 
was for years so weak that, after Emancipation, the white 
planter let him roam the woods instead of making him work 


1 Their report was published in the United States and Great Britain as 
Africa Advancing: A Study in Rural Education in West Africa and the 
Belgian Congo (by Thomas M. Campbell, Jackson Davis, and Margaret 
Wrong. New York: Friendship Press, 1945.) 
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for a living. Thus he won, as Booker W ashington later said, 
“an intimate, and, I might almost say, personal acquaintance 
with all plants and flowers.” He also showed skill in drawing 
and painting as well as in knitting and crochet. He made in 
secret out in, the bush a little botanical garden of curious 
plants. After someone discovered this and recognised his un- 
canny talent for making difficult plants grow and for protect- 
ing them from insects and disease, he acquired the name, “the 
plant doctor.” The boy was also known far and wide among 
his own people for his beautiful singing. 

Carver found employment in greenhouses and also secured 
a position as church organist. New life began for him when 
the Iowa State Agricultural College at Ames put him in charge 
of its greenhouses attached to the horticultural department. 
Having graduated and become assistant instructor in botany, 
he followed further studies and won the first postgraduate 
diploma that the college had ever given. His astonishing gifts 
of insight and discovery caught the eye of one of his pro- 
fessors, James Wilson, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. Wilson wrote to 
Booker Washington, who seized the first opportunity to see 
George Washington Carver and to invite him to join the 
faculty at Tuskegee. 

A note addressed by the thirty-three-year-old Carver from 
Ames (April 12, 1896) in answer to a preliminary inquiry 
from the Principal said: “It has always been the one great 
ideal of my life to be of the greatest good to the greatest 
number of ‘my people,’ and to this end I have been preparing 
myself for these many years; feeling, as I do, that this line of 
education is the key to unlock the golden door of freedom to 
our people.” In reply to another letter from Washington, a 
month later, Carver says, “I am looking forward to a very 
busy, pleasant and profitable time at your college and shall be 
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glad to co-operate with you in doing all I can through Christ 
who strengthened! me to better the condition of our people. 
It is very kind of you to give me ample time for preparation. 
. . .Providence permitting, I will be there in November.” 

The spontaneous and frequent expression of Christian feel- 
ing and conviction in these letters and in his conversation was 
not prompted at all by a conventional piety, but sprang from 
the very roots of Carver’s intellectual and intuitive life. In 
every talk with him, going up and down among the test tubes, 
specimen bottles, and crucibles of his chemical laboratory, 
the author found that in his uncounted discoveries and inven- 
tions Carver felt that he was only thinking the thoughts 
of the Eternal Creator, the Supreme Scientist, after Him. 
He said that he was sure that, by every fresh use he discovered 
for the sweet potato or the peanut, he was carrying to further 
lengths his response to the trust committed to man by the 
Creator when He said, U I have given you every herb yielding 
seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed.” One had the 
strange exaltation of watching one of the scientific geniuses 
of the twentieth century carrying out his work with the soul 
of an Isaiah, the motive of the Good Samaritan, and the heart 
of a little child. 

Booker Washington and Carver were as the poles asunder 
in their natural gifts and acquired skills, but they were of one 
mind and spirit in the values for which they worked and the 
dynamic force that drove them forward. Carver stated this 
common allegiance in a^entence in his letter of acceptance of 
his post on the faculty at Tuskegee: “I read your stirring 
address delivered at Chicago. I said 'Amen’ to all you said. 
You have the correct solution of the 'race problem’.” 

It is therefore strictly accurate to describe as "holy glee” 
the radiance that one watched on the dark, wrinkled face of 
the aged scientist as he described how, at the Experiment 
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Station that he set up at Tuskegee, he had 266 bushels of 
sweet potatoes per acre on land sown with his fertilizer as 
compared with 40 bushels in each acre of unfertilized soil. 
This “magic,” however, as it seemed to the local farmers, was 
eclipsed when, by continuous intensive experiment, he had 
evolved a cotton with a longer, finer staple, more prolific and 
disease resistant, friendly to different soils, and maturing early 
enough to avoid the boll weevil. Among the more helpfully- 
destructive forms of scientific help required of Carver by 
Booker Washington was the preparation of a “bedbug ex- 
terminator.” “I can make the bedbug exterminator,” he re- 
plied, “for about 55 cents per gallon. This will result in a 
saving of a dollar per gallon.” After detailing the contents, he 
humorously concludes: “The chief difference in the exter- 
minator I shall make and the one you are buying is that I 
leave out the perfumery, which is rather costly; but as far as 
killing the bugs is concerned, it will kill them just as well!” 

The sensitiveness of Carver to beauty and his mastery of 
botany enabled him to give the Principal valued help in in- 
spiring the students to keep the table decorations varied and 
attractive. In one memorandum he detailed sixteen kinds of 
decorative plants that could be found at that time of year — 
mid-December — in the fields, woods, and swamps. A further 
memorandum addressed to the Principal in January 1915 
gives a scientific, economic, and lyrical appraisal of the ac- 
tual and potential contribution of the greenhouses of the Insti- 
tute to the beauty of the campus, the Chapel, the reception 
halls, and the grounds, to which over ten thousand bedding 
plants were contributed each year. “It would be difficult,” he 
wrote, “to tell the amount of good that students get in the 
way of refinement from the excellent floral decorations seen 
so often in the Chapel, classrooms and various buildings. . . . 
The boys and girls at work among these plants, studying how 
to care for them, always make an inspiring scene.” 
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Carver plunged with zest into cooperation with the Mov- 
able School program, electrified Farmers’ Conferences with 
the practicality of his wonder-working methods, and wrote 
pamphlets for the Negro farmer and his wife on “How to 
grow the Peanut and 105 ways of preparing it for Human 
Consumption” and “How the farmer can save his sweet 
potatoes and ways of preparing them for the table.” 

Fourteen years after Carver’s appointment Booker Wash- 
ington greatly enlarged the scope of his colleague’s responsi- 
bility and authority, as noted in a memorandum sent to all 
heads of departments in November, 1910. Nothing could 
thrill Washington with deeper satisfaction than to see the 
economic status of the southern farmer, Negro and white, 
potentially advanced by Carver’s brilliant genius, not only 
in stimulating vastly more productive crops but by his chemi- 
cal wizardry in extracting from the peanut and the sweet 
potato some four hundred products ranging from flours and 
starch to dyes, synthetic rubber, paper, oils, ink, and phar- 
maceutical preparations. He showed how to make marble, 
building boards, wood veneers and fibres from waste products; 
while the mind is staggered by the limitless possibilities that 
he has unfolded for the uses of the inexhaustible resources of 
clay that lie beneath the surface of the South. 

Carver’s loyalty to Tuskegee withstood approaches such 
as, among others, to consider, in 1913, the directorship of two 
United States Government experiment stations after the Tus- 
kegee model, and a handsome offer, which would have 
brought much greater pecuniary reward, to join Edison in 
his laboratory at West Orange. This loyalty is all the more 
notable in that in 1914 Carver felt driven to remind the 
Principal that he was working for the same salary that he had 
received in 1896, that in that period he had taken only one 
vacation of ten days, and that, as he put it, “I have worked 
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with the hope and feeling that, when my head begins to 
silver over as it is now, I could have a home.” He warned 
Booker Washington that this might “force me to seek a 
place where I can have some assurance of being cared for 
when I reach the point where I am not so vigorous as I am 
now. I am sure you will not blame me for this.” This incident 
seems to add another example of the defects inherent in the 
dominance of one controlling mind in an institution that had 
grown beyond the capacity of such personal direction to 
deal justly with all its members. 

Nothing could be more characteristic, however, of the 
general relations between the two men than a note to the 
Principal from Carver on May 25, 1915, only a few months 
before Washington’s death, thanking him for securing a 
substantial gift from Mr. Rosenwald and expressing his satis- 
faction at being thought “worthy of such a high testimonial.” 
“It encourages me,” Carver concludes, “to work if possible 
still harder to leave a genuine contribution to the race through 
Tuskegee. No individual has any right to come into the world 
and go out of it without leaving behind him distinct and 
legitimate reasons for having passed through it.” 

A touch of irony attends the fact that one of the most 
influential men called by Booker Washington to join the 
staff at Tuskegee was a graduate of Howard University, with 
no training in agriculture or handicrafts. This was Emmett 
J. Scott, distinguished journalist, public relations officer, and 
confidential secretarial adviser. For some eighteen years he was 
the most intimate of all the Principal’s associates. At the time 
when Washington delivered his epochal Atlanta speech in 
1895, Scott was editor of a Negro newspaper in Houston, 
Texas. Little suspecting what would be the outcome he 
wrote an editorial in which he stated: 

Without resort to exaggeration, it is but simple justice to call the 
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address great. It was great! Great in that it exhibited the speaker’s 
qualities of head and heart; great in that he could and did dis- 
criminately recognise conditions as they affect his people, and 
greater still in the absolute modesty, self-respect and dignity with 
which he presented a platform upon which, as Clark Howell of 
the Atlanta Constitution , says, “both races, blacks and whites, can 
stand with full justice to each.” 

In that editorial Scott showed Washington that he was in 
wholehearted accord with his policy and program. Inquiry 
disclosed that Scott had a disciplined mind, was able in self- 
expression, discriminating, and familiar with the larger world 
that was foreign to the vast majority even of the educated 
members of that generation of colored men and women, as 
well as being a skilled, experienced journalist. In the year 
following the Atlanta speech, therefore, at the same time 
that he was recruiting George Washington Carver, Booker 
Washington invited Emmett Scott to come to Tuskegee. The 
aftermath of the speech, in making Washington a national 
leader and in winning support for his work from the white 
men in the North as well as in the South, had on the one 
hand developed an ever-increasing volume of correspond- 
ence, and, on the other, had necessitated more journeys by 
the Principal away from Tuskegee, in order to stimulate by 
speeches and in interviews much larger financial support for 
the Institute. When Tuskegee was in full swing we are told 
that, on an average, between 125 and 150 letters reached the 
Principal every day and any number from 500 to 1000 went 
out. Emmett Scott came to help Washington grapple with 
these complex demands by handling the correspondence, deal- 
ing with the press all over America and finally throughout 
the world, and by keeping his finger on the pulse of inter- 
racial feeling through a wide network of trusted confidential 
correspondents in most of the centers of America where the 
races were in contact. He was soon made secretary to the 
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Institute as well as personal or confidential secretary to the 
Principal. 

Obviously the performance of such functions as these 
would make demands which, at that time, no graduate of 
Hampton or Tuskegee or of an agricultural college like 
Ames would be equipped to meet. Booker Washington’s 
shrewd realism led him to recognise that a man of predom- 
inantly intellectual or cultural training, with practical ex- 
perience in journalism and public affairs and with executive 
ability, was called for to help him to grapple with the fresh 
demands now crowding in upon him. Between them the two 
men evolved a pattern of action that proved its effectiveness. 

When the Principal was in residence at Tuskegee, by the 
time he had taken his morning ride, paid his visits to the 
dining rooms and kitchens and had his breakfast, Emmett 
Scott had opened the mail and sorted it into an agreed order. 
The categories were, roughly, four: first, those letters which 
could be handed out to different heads of departments for 
handling; second, those to which Scott himself could dictate 
replies for the Principal to sign; third, those asking for infor- 
mation which the recently created Research Department 
could either provide or acquire; and, fourth, those few to 
which Washington himself must dictate personal replies. 
When the Principal was absent from Tuskegee on speaking 
tours, as he was for ever-increasing periods, the decisions fell 
more and more upon Emmett Scott’s shoulders. The Princi- 
pal’s insistence upon being kept daily in the closest contact 
with the affairs of the Institute itself created further corre- 
spondence, not only for Scott but for other staff-members like 
Palmer, who had to report on every new student who arrived 
or old one who left, as well as on any emergency student 
problem, while Logan, the treasurer, reported on the financial 
barometer, and so on. 
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Another constantly increasing aspect of Scott’s relationship 
with the Principal sprang from the growing complexity of 
Booker Washington’s public relations, and especially those 
linked with his governmental contacts. Emmett Scott’s wide 
knowledge of and sensitiveness to the increase and diminution 
of tensions in race relations was of untold value. At times, 
when the Principal was involved in delicate negotiations with 
government or other groups for the betterment of conditions 
for the Negro, Scott would sit behind Washington’s chair 
and scribble occasional notes of advice, to grasp which the 
Principal’s receptive hand would drop behind unseen. A 
number of memoranda, also, show that Booker Washington 
looked to Scott for detailed suggestions with regard to the 
subjects to be dealt with in making his annual report. Much 
of Scott’s unexcelled knowledge of Washington during this 
period has been distilled in his book, which gives insight into 
the development from the initiation of Tuskegee to the 
Principal’s death: Booker T. Washington: Builder of a Civi- 
lization, written with Lyman Beecher Stowe. 

Increasing responsibilities in these years fell upon one of 
the ablest and most self-effacing of all Washington’s col- 
leagues, the late Monroe N. Work. The background of his 
life is significant of a largely forgotten element in the costly 
ambition of the Negro slaves to secure freedom. His grand- 
father, Henry Work, as a slave, managed to gain his own 
freedom. Leaving his slave wife and many children, he 
traveled into “free” territory, bought a farm and made 
enough money to buy the freedom, first, of his wife, and, 
then, one by one, of ten of his children. Each child, as he was 
freed, joined his parents on the farm at Decatur, Michigan, to 
earn more money to buy the freedom of his brothers and 
sisters. When Henry Work died, three of his children were 
still unredeemed in slavery. Monroe Work told Booker 
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Washington that he had no idea how much money his grand- 
father and family thus raised in all to purchase their relatives 
from slaveowners, but that his own father alone was bought 
for fourteen hundred dollars. 

Monroe Work entered Tuskegee Institute to create the 
highly efficient and courteous Records and Research Depart- 
ment. The need for such a department was first felt when 
the Principal, after the Atlanta speech, became increasingly 
recognized as the leading citizen of his race in the world. 
Inquiries poured on to his desk from both sides of the 
Atlantic, from Africa as well as from Europe, about the Negro 
and his problems and progress; his health, his economic and 
legal status; his political rights with regard to voting, the 
productivity of his farms, the rise or fall of persecution and 
lynching, and many other matters. Long periods spent by the 
author in that Research Department at Tuskegee during suc- 
cessive years have created clear certainty as to the high value 
of the scrupulously exact, unobtrusive, and sustained serv- 
ice rendered up to his death in 1945 by Monroe Work, and by 
his colleagues since then. 

Newcomers on the faculty were often staggered and even 
chilled by Booker Washington’s apparently casual way of 
leaving them to struggle with the creation of a new depart- 
ment. Two examples may suffice to illustrate this. 

George Washington Carver, on arriving at Tuskegee in 
October 1896 to teach agricultural science, found himself 
with one spare room to teach in, only thirteen students elect- 
ing his course, no laboratory, no financial provision for equip- 
ment, and twenty acres of soil that had been so drained of 
life-giving qualities for long years that, even when Booker 
Washington begged some fertilizer for Carver to use on it, 
it still refused to grow a paying crop. 

“Your laboratory has to be in your head,” the intrepid 
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thirty-three-year old agricultural chemist said to his startled 
students. Retrieving china jars, saucepan handles, and old 
flatirons, with odds and ends of wire and rubber, from Tus- 
kegee town dump heaps, and discovering richly-productive 
nourishment for cabbages, melons and onions in swamps and 
the Institute dump, he set his students to strengthening the 
soil and analyzing its constituents. By struggling through 
difficulties instead of relying on expensive equipment, they 
were fitted to grapple with formidable obstacles when they 
returned, as graduates, to remote farms. Washington did not, 
however, leave his colleague without equipment. In the year 
of the appointment of Carver, the Principal persuaded the 
state legislature to finance the Tuskegee Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station. 

A second example of Washington’s apparent casualness in 
setting a new member of the faculty to work happened when 
Emmett Scott arrived at Tuskegee on a Sunday morning in 
September, 1897. The Principal greeted his new colleague 
in a matter-of-fact way which Scott confessed to himself 
was disappointing, but asked him to sit on the platform with 
him while he led the service of worship “in a deeply reverent 
way.” 

The next day [Dr. Scott tells us] I reported at his office. He began 
to advise me of what he would expect, and then pushed toward 
me a huge pile of diversified correspondence, and remarked most 
casually, without even going over it with me, ‘I wish you would 
dispose of these letters as rapidly as possible,’ and walked from 
the office. I was aghast. I had never up to that time dictated a 
letter. Two stenographers sat quietly by waiting for me to begin 
the day’s work — measuring me, studying me, I felt. I had to make 
a beginning, so I did. ... In the afternoon, with beating heart 
and much trepidation of spirit, I passed the correspondence to 
him for review and signature. Promptly he signed that sheaf of 
letters, reserving only two of them ... for re-dictation. 
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Emmett Scott says that later he 

came to recognize his action in my case as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic. Having chosen an assistant for a given task, he trusted 
him; put him or her upon their own resources, and held them to 
strict accountability without needless nagging or interference. 
Once he had selected members of his staff for trusted posts, he 
gave them his complete trust and confidence . 2 

Only a few men have been introduced to the reader in 
this chapter on Booker Washington as the builder of the first 
wholly colored teaching staff of a great educational institution. 
Their characteristic diversity of type, origin, and equipment, 
however, illustrates the flexibility of his method and the 
variety of capacities that he recruited to gather round him an 
ever-increasing and loyal team of men and women. Starting 
in 1881 with only himself and Olivia Davidson, at the time 
of his death his staff numbered a hundred and ninety-seven. 
In the early days he chose them largely from among the 
graduates of Hampton. In 1884 out of a staff of fourteen, ten 
came from that institution. As the years went on, however, 
Tuskegee trained new members of the faculty, such as Jailous 
Purdue and Tom Campbell. And, as the need for more out- 
standing academic equipment became necessary, he turned to 
institutions like Howard University for Emmett Scott, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for Robert Taylor, 
and to Ames College for George Washington Carver. The 
strength of their loyalty to him and to the Institute, as well 
as their fitness for sustained work in it are suggested by the 
length of their service. For example, Warren Logan, who 
came from Hampton in 1883, served, chiefly as treasurer, 
for nearly half a century; the Principal’s foster brother, James 
B. Washington, was postmaster for forty-one years; Robert 


2 Founder’s Day Address. The Tuskegee Messenger, March- April, 1936. 
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R. Taylor remained as vice-principal and architect of many 
buildings for thirty-seven years; George Washington Carver 
died after thirty-five years’ service; and John W. Whittaker 
held his post as chaplain and field agent for thirty years. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS ON THE CAMPUS 


Part of the rich gleanings from the archives in the Records 
and Research Department at Tuskegee has been the multitude 
of little notes sent by the Principal to his faculty with re- 
gard to tiny details as well as to general policy, and memo- 
randa sent in return to him. A few examples reveal his tireless 
— and to many of his colleagues certainly occasionally tire- 
some — intervention. 

A note from Washington in October 1909 reminds the 
staff member responsible for guest rooms that 

In the first place, there were no flowers in the room. Second. 
There is no writing material, neither pen, ink nor paper. 3rd. 
There is not a single book of any kind in the room. Every guest 
chamber ought to have in it three or four volumes containing 
both light reading and some kind of religious reading. 4th. There 
is a pin cushion on the bureau but not a single pin in it. These 
are only a few of the things that ought to be improved, and I 
hope they will be done in connection with our guest chambers 
in the future. 

The perusal of a pile of these notes leaves an almost terrify- 
ing sense of omnipresence. Reflection upon them, however, 
shows that their perpetual challenge to his swiftly growing 
staff has in it no touch of faultfinding. It is informed by two 
steady concerns. The first is that every student who wills to 
work may have all the essential aids towards a disciplined 
skilled character. The second, as instanced in the criticism 
with regard to the guest rooms, is that the fame of Tuskegee 
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should be unsullied by any just criticism or disparagement. 

The Dean of Women is told that, in the Principal’s opinion, 
it is a mistake to keep locked, except during certain hours of 
the day, the sinks where the girls get water. “The girls should 
have free and unhindered access to plenty of cold and warm 
water at all hours of the day. This is what we have been 
striving at for a number of years. ... If some of the girls make 
a wrong use of the sinks these girls should be punished, but 
it is a mistaken policy to inconvenience the majority of the 
girls in order to see that a few do not do wrong.” 

Four days later we find a long wise letter from the Princi- 
pal, who has by this time reached New York, dealing with 
the same Dean’s wish to resign on account of friction between 
herself and both teachers and students under her direction. 

I think that as a rule you take matters too seriously. You keep 
yourself keyed up to too high a nervous tension. ... In dealing 
with untrained young people there is a lot of opposing and of 
negative work. . . . Leave aside many of the little details that now 
take your time and strength, and give yourself a number of hours 
each day for careful constructive w r ork. You ought to have sev- 
eral hours each day that you could give in an undisturbed man- 
ner in talking with teachers and students in getting hold of their 
views and wishes. . . . Merely telling students what they can and 
cannot do I think can be given to somebody else, leaving you free 
for the larger and more important w r ork of devising and con- 
structing plans for the higher development of the girls. Suppose 
you let the whole matter stand over until I return to Tuskegee.x 

This wise counsel to one who was neglecting her opportunity 
to be a counsellor is of a piece with the fatherly rather than 
the official relationship that he always tried to sustain. 

We have some sympathy both with this harassed Dean 
and her Principal when, some months after she had with- 
drawn her threatened resignation, she submits the “names of 
young women guilty of such dishonourable acts as ( i ) wear- 
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ing other persons’ clothing and shoes without permission; 
(2) having the school’s hymn books, bed linen and soap in 
their trunks; (3) going to the trunks of others without per- 
mission; (4) bringing food from the dining hall; (5) ap- 
propriating goods purchased by matrons for other girls; (6) 
keeping ‘lost’ articles after they were advertised lost; (7) 
taking food and flowers from teachers’ rooms; (8) having 
key of teacher’s room secreted in her trunk; (9) having exact 
sums of money lost by others without being able to account 
for the source.” The Principal’s wary comment at the foot of 
this note is, “Referred to the Committee on Warnings and 
Demerits.” His effort to protect the Dean of Women is illus- 
trated in one of the few really stem notes in which he up- 
braids an instructor because she indulges in “useless and 
hurtful gossip concerning officers of the school, and especially 
that you have criticized adversely and unnecessarily the 
actions of the Dean of the Women’s Department under whom 
your work immediately falls.” 

A note from the same Dean complaining that “the present 
uniform suit for young women is very greatly criticized and 
is unsatisfactory in many respects” is dealt with by the ap- 
pointment of a committee composed of the Dean, Mrs. 'Wash- 
ington, and one man to plan a new uniform. 

Notes on larger issues deal with complete impartiality with 
his own family. “Mr. J. H. Washington, General Superin- 
tendent of Industries” is told that “it is necessary that your 
department get a stronger hold on matters and that there be 
a closer gearing up. Your department should be so organized 
that you could keep constantly up with every order till the 
job is fully and satisfactorily completed.” He then details a 
case where water pipes were ordered months earlier so that 
cattle could have access to water in certain fields. “We have 
gone through all the motions of expending money without 
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getting results. . . Report the parties to me that are the cause 
of delay.” 

Among the multitude of notes to members of the faculty, 
classified as “local correspondence,” are a considerable num- 
ber addressed in the most impersonal way to “Mrs. Washing- 
ton” as to any other member of the teaching or administrative 
staff. We may select a few, all addressed to his third wife, to 
illustrate his close attention to detail. One, in March 1912, 
says, “I wish at the beginning of spring you would see that 
there is put into the girls’ course a theoretical and practical 
course in fruit canning and preserving, to include berries, 
vegetables and fruits. ... I do not know how many weeks the 
course ought to carry but it is highly important that it be put 
in at once.” A rather peremptory note in January 191 1 reads: 
“Mrs. Washington. Hereafter when any machines get out of 
order please report the matter to Mr. J. H. Washington as 
speedily as possible. It is quite a loss to have six sewing 
machines not in condition to be used.” Again, in the following 
month we find, “The yard of the Practice Cottage does not 
present a model appearance by any means. So far as I can see 
there is not a sign of a flower or anything like a flower or 
shrub in the yard.” One may wonder whether or not this is 
the note to which an answer came, found undated in the 
file and signed by Mrs. Washington, which simply reads: 
“Umph! Umph!! UmphH!” 

A vigorous, even exasperated, long note to Mrs. Washing- 
ton in the same month complains that no outdoor work in 
growing vegetables, berries, fruit, poultry raising, etc. has 
been organized, declares that “we are fifteen years behind 
what we should be,” says, “I wish this whole policy over- 
hauled,” and asks for a plan to be worked out. He offers Dr. 
Washington Carver as instructor, “unless a woman can be 
found to undertake it.” One wonders who had suddenly chal- 
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lenged him in this matter, and whether the criticism that he 
made, if justified, did not really come back upon himself, if 
the institution was, indeed, “fifteen years behind the times.” 

One more example may be given to show how his judg- 
ments were at times rightly and successfully resisted by his 
wife: “Mrs. Washington. I am convinced that we are not 
justified in using that large room called the ‘Child Nurture 
Room’ for such a purpose. The room should either be divided 
or the partitions rearranged so that we will not have such a 
large room standing idle the greater part of the time. Any- 
body would criticize us for such a waste of room. I hope very 
much you will let me know soon what you think ought to be 
done.” That hope was quickly fulfilled: “Mr. Washington. 
The Child Nurture Room is in constant use. I should be 
very sorry to have it divided. Miss Smith uses it for the mak- 
ing of mattresses and it is very necessary to have some sort 
of room for this kind of work. I consider it dangerous to the 
health of these girls to work in small rooms. You happened 
to visit the room when it was not in use. That is not often 
the case. I will consider it a very great favor if you leave the 
room as it is. Very truly yours. Mrs. Washington.” 

As one reviews this spate of notes that descended on all 
the members of the faculty, not infrequently on the basis, 
as above, of a single short visit, it is easy to see how madden- 
ing some of them must have been. The net result, however, 
of this insistence on bringing every detail of the vast and 
intricate organization up to the highest point of efficiency 
was a perpetual challenge. It was a constant element in his 
incessant warfare against dirty disorder and shiftlessness in 
defense of the ordered beauty of disciplined manhood and 
womanhood. “Officially he was a stem and exacting task- 
master,” a Tuskegee teacher told the author. “A tireless 
worker himself, he imposed heavy burdens on others. From 
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his home, however, he had a genius for cheering by little 
kindnesses and by a thoughtful word. Now he would send 
round a basket of vegetables from his garden; now a cut of 
one of his own pigs, in which he took great delight.” 

The fact that the notes of criticism and suggestion de- 
scended upon his wife and his brother as readily as upon 
others freed him from any charge of favoritism. We find his 
brother challenged in a note because the thresher, the hay- 
reaper, a boiler, and other machinery are exposed to the sun 
and the rain. The reply comes back that a shed was ordered 
for these things three weeks earlier but has not been put up. 
The question is then passed on to the department responsible, 
and receives the reply that “if the head of that department had 
the workers and the team of horses that he used to control 
he could have done the work.” 

One matter that must have exhausted even Booker Wash- 
ington’s resource is found in a complex of “local correspond- 
ence” in which the Dean of Women complains to the Princi- 
pal in 1913 that “Lottie Williams manifests a defiant attitude. 
I am submitting a note received from her. She has refused to 
do what I told her to do. I do not think that she should be 
allowed to wear that mass of shabby false hair that she is 
wearing. . . . She should be required to comply with my re- 
quest.” The letter from Lottie to the Dean reads: “You told 
me to take off my hair. . .but I cannot fix mine without it, 
and I went to see Mrs. Washington about it and she says 
that she did not find any fault of it just so I did not wear too 
much of it. So I don’t think you should care as long as I keep 
it dressed and fixed neat”. Not unnaturally, this brought an 
indignant note from the Dean of Women to Mrs. Washing- 
ton: “There are some girls here in this Institution who feel 
that, as long as they are supported by you, they can ignore 
me all that they wish and repeatedly I have thrust into my 
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face by impudent young girls this expression, ‘I am going to 
see Mrs. Washington about it. 5 I do not feel that I can have 
any influence with these girls unless they feel that you and 
Mr. Washington are supporting me; and, in case you do not 
agree with me, I do not think that the students should be 
allowed to know that you do not do so. 55 All the light we 
get on his response to this disturbance of harmony is a laconic 
word scribbled at the top of the Dean’s note to the Principal: 
“Come in. This girl is here.” Evidently personal confronta- 
tion in his presence was the method of settlement; but we 
do not know what happened to her hair! 

A note sent to every member of the faculty a few months 
before his death shows the unflagging zest of Booker Washing- 
ton for the simple hearty comradeship of the open air in the 
company of his fellow workers: “The Principal invites you 
to a corn-roasting and melon-cutting fete in the Agricultural 
Park, rear of Agricultural Building, tonight from 8 to 9:30 
o’clock.” More serious faculty meetings were held every 
month. No agenda was fixed by the Principal. Every member 
of the faculty was invited to bring forward what was on his 
mind, whether a new project or an old grievance. The Princi- 
pal constantly tried to give his staff the consciousness, as one 
of them put it in conversation, that “No matter how humble 
the worker might be, he felt that he was helping to run the 
institution.” 

Sometimes complaints made by students led Booker Wash- 
ington to challenge all his faculty. He addressed a note to 
the head of each department, for instance, in 1913, which 
reads: 

I am certainly being impressed with the fact that in too many 
cases instructors are not patient enough with students, that is, 
do not take enough time to hear what students have to say. Stu- 
dents are constantly complaining that teachers will not listen to 
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them often when they want to make an explanation in a respectful 
manner. I hope, if in your department there is any such difficulty, 
it will disappear and all students will be granted a patient sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

You would expect a man to be no hero to his barber. 
Charles O. Driver, the campus barber, however, was 
lyrical in the Principal’s praise and illuminating as to Booker 
Washington’s way of life. “I had to wait on him in his home 
at 1 1 : 45 every morning,” he said. “I carried the Montgomery 
Advertiser up to him from the town. He would go through 
that paper and in five minutes had got more out of it than I 
would get in a week. He read the Atlanta Constitution too. 
He was so eager to get to his work that I couldn’t get him 
to stay in his chair for more than five minutes. After I had 
shaved him he often went right out to watch the students 
march from the drill ground at midday into chapel. He was 
the kindest man I ever met in my fife,” continued Driver. “I 
never saw any man who stood as he did for right in every 
sense for everybody. He had no respect of persons. He 
taught us all the value of friendly relations with persons 
right around. In every room in his house was a Bible. If he 
was sitting down when you walked in, you at almost any 
time would see him reading it. He talked the most intimate 
business with men in my presence. He would bring in the 
trustees from their meeting and make them be shaved first 
and talk with them. He never warned me not to talk about 
things — he knew that he could trust me — that I would hold 
the confidences. There was something about him — I can’t 
analyse it — something fascinating, that I never saw in any 
other man.” 

This important matter with regard to the Bible sprang up 
repeatedly from many interviews. Mrs. Martin, for instance, 
the housemother of Dorothy Hall, stated that his reason for 
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having a Bible placed in every room in his house was that 
wherever he was, if he had a few minutes’ respite, he could 
sit down and read it. 

The essential kindliness emphasized by the barber was 
pointed up still further by Jailous Purdue, the expert builder, 
who, having come to Tuskegee at the age of seventeen, was 
with Booker Washington for twenty-eight years until his 
death. “He had the most sympathy,” Purdue said, “with the 
neglected people — those farthest down, and was never too 
busy to give them help. He always drove it home that the 
strong should be responsible for the weak. He would never 
turn a student away because he was ignorant through having 
been neglected in early life. If he really wanted to begin 
Mr. Washington would take him in. He had more to dis- 
courage him here than any man could be expected to bear, 
but he never despaired. I have been in that dining room,” he 
continued, “in the early days when we all had no food at all 
and no money. We would leave the dining room and go back 
to work on the understanding that when some food came the 
matron would ring the bell. ‘If we do good honest work and 
live a good clean life we shall get all the money we need,’ he 
would say.” 

“Booker Washington believed,” Purdue went on, “that 
you had education if you really learned to do one thing well, 
and that that was within the power of anyone who willed 
to achieve it. He held that, whether a woman had to do the 
work in her home or not, every one of them ought to know 
how to cook, do the laundry, make clothes, know how to 
arrange rooms, control their heat and ventilation, and, for 
that reason, be able to read the plans of a house before it 
was built. By working on that solid basis and taking charge 
of the whole life of the student we in Tuskegee can bring 
in a youth from tropical Africa or from a Deep South 
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plantation and send him on to Yale or Harvard. He insisted on 
the same standard for his faculty as for his students. I came 
here in early life, was taught to have a definite program, to 
save, to pay all debts, not to depend on charity, to be inde- 
pendent, sober, and to behave well toward women. If any 
man on this faculty didn’t treat his wife well or pay his 
debts or gambled or got drunk he was struck off the Tuskegee 
pay roll.” 

Washington’s reluctance to be stem, his gentleness toward 
the feelings of others, and his readiness to recognise positive 
repentance, combined with his inflexible insistence where the 
welfare of the work was at stake, are all illustrated in a three- 
page note, written in May 1914, to a leading member of the 
faculty, in which he takes up the man’s “seeming inability to 
respect authority and to obey orders unless they are accord- 
ing to your own feeling.” He reminds him, first, that it has 
been necessary to deal with this weakness repeatedly; and, 
second, that 

it is impossible to carry on successfully a large organization such 
as we have at Tuskegee without every person being willing to 
obey orders when given without hesitation and sympathetically 
and promptly. It is the policy of the school, to give just as few 
orders as possible, and to leave each head of department free to 
carry out his own plans and his own wishes just as far as possible; 
but "there do come times when orders must be given and must be 
obeyed. Your failure to respect authority and obey orders under- 
mines and counter-balances in a very effective manner much of 
your good work. . . . Those under you in your department are 
fast catching your spirit and they are reflecting your disposition 
in many ways. I think you will agree with me that we ought to 
consider very carefully whether the time has not come when it 
would be better for you and the school for you to seek a place 
where you will be more free to carry out your own wishes. . . . 
I do not want to take any action that will in any way incon- 
venience you or suddenly upset you. You have bought property 
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Tuskegee. \ ou have taken deep interest not only in the work 
of the school but in the building up of the community around 
the school and all this makes the action which I am now contem- 
plating, unless there is a great change promised for the future, all 
the more regrettable; but I have no choice left. 

From the point of view of a later period this method of 
personal direct handling of detailed problems by the head of 
a great complex institution savors of an outworn paternalism 
wielding patriarchal authority-. That criticism must be quali- 
fied by two considerations. First, the Institute had developed 
by continuous growth from a seedling which, as it throve, 
thrust out new branches until it became a massive tree. In the 
early stages, personal handling by the Principal was inevitable, 
and was, indeed, the outstanding cause of the phenomenal 
expansion. The point at which full delegation of powers to 
others is called for cannot easily be assessed; least of all by 
the man whose creative initiative and control have achieved 
the growth. The second consideration is that, large as Tuske- 
gee had become, it was nevertheless at that time filled with 
young men and women from primitive backgrounds to 
whom impersonal regulations were meaningless but who re- 
sponded with alacrity to personal direction from a revered 
leader. As one of them remarked, “His word came to be 
law with no effort of his own.” 

As we watch Booker T. Washington in this way through 
the eyes of his students and his faculty as they came into 
relationship with him, the true quality of his greatness is 
thrown into ever clearer relief. He was great. He was in the 
truest sense great. We see this, not simply in the titanic 
achievement of Tuskegee Institute, nor in the world-wide 
fame that he achieved, but most of all in the quality and 
creative effect of his personal relationships with the young. 
The aim and influence of the Superman is to make other men 
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— even other great men — small. The aim and influence of 
Booker Washington made small men great. He helped the 
young envenomed Purdues and the frustrated Tom Camp- 
bells to cleanse and to free their inner powers that had been 
dammed up by evil circumstance. When we look for the 
secret of that kind of greatness we find it again in contrast 
with the Superman. From Nietzsche onward, the hallmark 
of the Superman has been contempt for the personality of 
others. Booker Washington’s greatness lay in reverence for 
the personality of the most ragged, illiterate lout. He held this 
view not because of a vague sentimentalism, but because he 
saw the germ of life hidden within the rough husk and longed 
to help it to break through in bud and flower and fruit. And 
the wellspring of his reverence for personality lay in his con- 
stant renewal of it in his daily reading of the Book which, 
on its first page, says that the Eternal Creator breathed the 
breath of life into man so that he became “a living soul,” and 
on its last page envisages the triumph of His Son who said, 
“it is not the will of your Father. . .that one of these little 
ones should perish.” Washington, as he looked into the faces 
of those uncouth, coltish lads who came shambling in from 
the backwoods, saw himself — dirty, ragged, and unkempt at 
the age of seventeen, aching with the desire to get into Hamp- 
ton. 

A still more stringent test of his faith came when, as we 
shall now see, he waded into the very Slough of Despond 
from which those boys were struggling to be freed. 
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As young Principal Booker Washington during the 1 88o’s 
urged his gray horse along the Alabama dirt tracks beyond 
the steadily widening borders of the Tuskegee Institute land, 
his gorge rose at the sight of the rickety wooden cabins of 
the Negro cultivators. Broken windows were stuffed with 
dirty sacking; unkempt gardens malodorous with garbage 
were feebly protected by broken fences; a gate drunkenly 
lurched on one hinge; and a few scrawny chickens were 
chased in and out of the huts by ragged verminous children. 
Inside the huts tubercular youths spat infection on the ac- 
cumulated filth of the mud floor. 

The anguish inflicted upon Booker Washington by this 
squalor and lethargy stands revealed in letters to friends, 
notes to colleagues, and in many of his speeches to his own 
people. Incessandy he sought to discover and express chal- 
lenges that could inspire the colored folk — at that date only 
one remove from slavery — to lift themselves out of this 
squalid shiftlessness, and brace them to take the uphill trail 
toward the clean, healthy life of a self-respecting, prosperous 
peasant people. 

Every reforming educator of the Negro at that time stood 
baffled by this inert multitude of poverty-stricken folk. 
Obviously no institution could take in more than a fraction 
of the boys and girls for the necessary training in agriculture, 
house construction, or home management. And, just as 
clearly, no hut-to-hut visitation by teachers could spur and 
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discipline the bodies and minds of those illiterate unfortunates 
lost between the world of slavery and that of ordered freedom, 
“powerless to be bom.” Washington’s picturesque invective 
scorched the “Negro who is putting on a tuxedo before he 
has any underwear,” or who “plants chrysanthemums in his 
front yard while his back yard is a morass of filth.” The 
would-be reformer faced the additional obstacle that, at that 
time, the majority of southern white men were convinced 
that every effort to move the Negro to a higher plane was 
doomed to failure. 

, Washington saw that the Negro was still enslaved by an 
evil economic system. The mass of black cultivators either 
struggled unsuccessfully to pay the rent for the plots of land 
in produce rather than in cash, or gave up in despair. While 
waiting, as the phrase goes, “till the crop is made,” they 
looked to the white landowners for scanty advances of food 
and clothing. The majority were tied to the plantation by 
debt, and made hopeless by the apparently inescapable burden. 
The darkness was deepened by the fact that, during the 
decades after Washington went to Tuskegee in 1881, the 
railroad boom to the western prairies had catastrophically 
lowered the prices of foodstuffs in the agricultural South. In 
this dilemma the South fell back on the two crops of which 
it had then a virtual monoply, owing to its climate and its 
soil: tobacco and cotton. But these drastically reduced the 
cultivation of varied subsistence food crops — the grain, vege- 
tables and fruits needed for food — as well as the livestock 
dependent on such foodstuffs. Rickets in children, lethargy 
in all, were direct results of that economy. 

Moral chaos deepened the shadows in the picture. The 
slave system had destroyed the closely-knit family ties and 
discipline of tribal Africa. Therefore the Negroes in those 
areas were at that time largely careless with regard to the 
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chastity of young girls and the responsibility of a father 
toward his offspring. Many unmarried girls became mothers 
at an early age. The girl-mother’s baby became part of her 
mother’s family group. The father, even if his identity were 
known, often felt no obligation to marry the girl or to provide 
for the child. The baby’s illiterate grandmother, therefore, 
was often its only economic buttress. She, in the struggle 
to live, naturally bent her children and grandchildren to the 
unskilled toil of the plantation. 

Washington saw that, wherever the Negro peasant owned 
his own land and its little homestead, the family was born 
again. Better housing and variety of food from subsistence 
crops and from hogs increased physical stamina and moral 
self-respect. Ambition for better education sprang up so that 
the new generation could learn more about agriculture and 
stand its ground in dealings with the white man. He was sure, 
therefore, that if the first emancipation had been needed to 
make the Negro free in the eyes of the law, a second eman- 
cipation was needed to make him free in the world of sub- 
sistence and citizenship and to develop his self-respect. No 
Presidential declaration could effect that freedom from want 
and debt, from economic serfdom. He decided to fight the 
sharecropper system by stirring the Negro to achieve actual 
ownership of the soil and of his own home on that soil. In 
the northern states such a project would have been almost 
impossible. In the South, however, with scores of millions 
of acres of alluvial soil available at one-tenth to one-third of 
the cost of similar lands in the North, and with a climate 
that makes possible three crops a year, Booker Was hing ton 
could see a vista of hope. His close and realistic study of 
priorities made him inflexibly determined to set this solid 
economic advance on the soil in the first place. “A landless 
race is like a ship without a rudder,” he exclaimed. In his 
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strategy the first step was for the Negro to get land, to live 
on its produce and the sale of its crops, and to build his own 
house on it. Without that firm fulcrum he was sure that no 
lever could achieve the political rights for which he was 
eager. He would have echoed Walt Whitman’s words: 

. . it is in some sense true that a man is not a whole and 
complete man unless he oiwr a house and the ground it stands 
on. Men are created owners of the earth. Each was intended 
to possess his piece of it.” 

In February 1892, at the end of the first decade in Tuske- 
gee, Booker "Washington started what he called an “experi- 
ence meeting” of Negro farmers, mechanics, school teachers, 
and ministers. This took firm root as the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference. Five hundred came to the first gathering. He 
carried on these conferences for over twenty years with ever- 
increasing attendances until his death. A motley crowd of 
farmers sitting round an improvised plank platform in the 
open air has not the appearance of an influential educational 
conference. Washington’s genius for the common touch, 
however, and his inflexible insistence on going right down to 
simple elemental things, achieved this result. His farmers’ 
conferences combined a minimum of oratory with a maximum 
of give-and-take conversation. 

True to his habit of beginning with the people on their 
own level of interest, he would start the farmers and their 
wives, sons, and daughters singing their own spirituals. In a 
very short time the great gathering, humming and nodding 
and keeping time with their feet, had acquired a sense of 
unity and of good feeling. He would then call upon a 
favorite country preacher to pray. Then Washington him- 
self, standing on a wagon or an improvised platform of 
planks, followed this with racy descriptions of the good and 
the bad cottages and plots of land that he had seen on recent 
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trips, often capping the narrative with the personal story of 
some Negro who had recently made a real start out of shiftless 
penury toward owning land and a home. His emphasis on 
the vital importance both for the individual Negro and for 
the race as a whole of actual ownership of land and buildings 
was a theme in all these talks. 

Then, looking with his smiling face and gleaming eyes 
across the hundreds of attentive folk, he singled out some 
farmer who had himself recently made similar progress. Get- 
ting him up on the platform, Washington plied the man with 
friendly and humorous questions until, with unconscious 
unpremeditated eloquence, the man was pouring out his ex- 
perience in practical terms which fired a large number of 
those in the audience with determination to go and do like- 
wise. 

Washington was never tired of emphasizing the power of 
the pig to wipe out mortgages and to lay foundations for 
prosperity. At one of his Farmers’ Conferences he was waxing 
eloquent on this theme when an old Negro woman rose and 
said, 

“Mr. Washington, you is got befo’ you now Sister Nelson 
o’ Tallapoosa County, Alabama. All I has I owes to dis con- 
ference and one little puppy dog.” 

“How’s that?” ejaculated the startled Principal. 

“I got a little pig for dat little puppy dog, an’ I got my 
prosperity from dat pig!” 

The assembly hung on her lips as she told how her puppy 
grew up and had puppies. A friend who wanted a puppy 
agreed to exchange a little pig for a puppy. 

“I had heard you tell ober heah about pigs so that I thought 
dis was a good chance to get started. Dat little pig dun bring 
me in some mo’ pigs. I sol’ some an’ kep’ some. I saved to 
feed de pigs. I supplied most o’ my neighbors wid pigs. So 
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I got a cow. I began to supply my neighbors wid milk. Den 
I started me a little garden. Den I sol’ my neighbors greens 
an’ onions til I dun paid for de Ian’ an’ de house in which I 
lib. So all I is I owes to dat little puppy dog an’ to dis heah 
conference.” 

That story, of course, was retailed hundreds of times all 
over the state, and its practical spur drove many on to action, 
whereas moral generalizations would have left them cold. 

A second example illustrates that building up of a stable 
family life which Washington held to be the real foundation 
stone for advance. He called a tall elderly farmer out of the 
crowd, exhorting him to “Get up and tell us what you have 
been doing as a farmer.” 

With his face wreathed in smiles the farmer climbed on the 
platform and said: 

“Doctor, I done ’tended one o’ your conferences here ’bout 
ten years ago. You said dat a man ’aint wuth nuthin’ as a 
citizen ’less he owns his home, a mule and a bank account. I 
warn’t wuth nothin’. So I talked de whole matter over wid 
de ol’ woman. We decided dat we would make a start. Now 
I’s got two bank accounts.” And he held up two grimy bank 
books. “I own two hun’ed acres 0’ land an’ all de land is paid 
for. I also own two mules, bofe paid for. I also own some 
other property, an’ de ole woman an’ me an’ de chilluns lives 
in a good house an’ de house paid for. All dis come ’bout 
from my cornin’ to dis heah conference.” 

A preacher would then “testify” about the flourishing “Pig 
Club” that he was running among his parishioners, prompted 
by reading Washington’s widely influential “open letter” to 
the Negro entitled, “Pigs and Education; Pigs and Debts.” 
This letter, issued at a time of deep economic depression in 
the South and when agriculturists were on the edge of panic, 
was printed and editorially supported in many newspapers. 
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white and colored, and had a startling influence on morale as 
well as economics, by giving a concrete constructive plan 
for sustaining life right down on the soil. 

Sometimes he evoked unexpected replies from the farmers 
that aroused Homeric roars of laughter. For example, an 
illiterate farmer, in reply to his inquiry, “What about the 
morals down in your county?” answered, “Bless yo’ heart, 
Massa Washington, we ain’t planted any o’ dem down in 
our county!” 

With his instinct for dramatic visualization Washington 
always made a parade a central feature of each Farmers’ 
Conference. Everybody took part in it. Its length ran to a 
mile. Scores of wagons and floats drawn by oxen, mules, and 
horses, as well as other livestock, with hundreds of farmers, 
young and old, with their wives and daughters, joined in the 
procession. 

The Principal would wind up the conference with a vig- 
orous exhortation: “Buy land; if you can’t buy a hundred 
acres, still buy land; buy thirty acres; yes, buy one acre and 
build a house. The land is all yours for as deep as you can dig 
right up to heaven. Get land and live on it. Today,” he con- 
tinued, “you go to town with your wagon empty and come 
back with the wagon full and your pocket empty. You must 
go to town with your wagon full of your produce and come 
back with your wagon empty and your pocket full.” He nor- 
mally secured positive pledges from a good number of the 
farmers to be owners of land and home by that time the fol- 
lowing year. 

All his colleagues agreed that these heart-to-heart, face-to- 
face talks with the Negro tillers of the Deep South were, as 
he himself put it, “the greatest time of my life.” He kept in 
constant touch with them throughout the conference from 
nine in the morning until three in the afternoon. Then the 
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mules and oxen were hitched to the wagons. Old and young 
piled in, and the farmers jogged off home, to talk over the 
meaning of the day and make plans for putting into practice 
for themselves the projects they had heard about and the dem- 
onstrations they had watched. 

Obviously, however, local Farmers’ Conferences attracting 
a few hundred people to Tuskegee would be wholly inade- 
quate as a means of grappling with the wider ranges of the 
problem of what we have called the second emancipation. 
Both in geographical range and in economic and cultural com- 
plexity, the issues called for a wider extension and a deeper 
penetration. 

In all his contacts with these multitudes of “sheep without a 
shepherd” Washington always encouraged the growth of the 
church among the colored people, and the training of an in- 
telligent pastoral leadership. No educational requirements were 
set at that rime for colored preachers; nor were they being 
trained for their work on. any systematic plan. The Deep 
South was full of untrained, unequipped, undisciplined minis- 
ters. A minority of fine leaders was offset by a majority of 
ignorant, although often sincere, pastors. 

Primitive as was the worship in the church and camp serv- 
ices, and startlingly emotional in many of its expressions, the 
church was at that time for the American Negro the only 
institution that belonged to him and which he completely con- 
trolled. There alone he found full self-expression. Nowhere 
else could he relax from the omnipresence of the white man 
and completely forget the phobias that haunted him in the out- 
side world. In the life of the church he felt reassured that he 
was a child of an almighty Father, who really cared for him. 
He felt a warm, all-embracing sense of a stable protective 
Power in a world shot through with insecurity. Booker Wash- 
ington perpetually fought the tendency of the Negro in 
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America, shared by ail underprivileged or exploited peoples, to 
escape from the need to strive for better conditions here and 
now by anticipations of future bliss in another world. He in- 
sisted, in his racy way, that the preachers and farmers should 
combine to develop “soil salvation as well as soul salvation.” 

Washington’s strength was always renewed, like that of the 
giant Antaeus in the Greek myth, by planting his feet on the 
ground. He took fresh stimulus and resiliency from every con- 
tact with the common folk of his race. The failure of many 
subsequent Negro leaders to sustain influence over the rank 
and file of the people can be traced to their lack of the com- 
mon touch. 

One reported short talk to farmers and their families puts 
his philosophy and practical programme into a nutshell: 

Make your own little heaven right here and now. Do it by putting 
business methods into your farming, by growing things in your 
garden the year around, by building and keeping attractive' and 
comfortable homes for your children so they will stay at home 
and not go to the cities, by keeping your bodies and your sur- 
roundings clean, by staying in one place, by getting a good 
teacher and a good preacher, by building a good school and 
church, by letting your wife be your partner in all you do, by 
keeping out of debt, and by cultivating friendly relations with 
your neighbors both white and black . 1 

He was especially wrathful about people who lived on the 
land but instead of growing vegetables threw away their 
money on canned food. “We are not living under our own 
vine and fig tree,” he exclaimed, “we are living under tin 
cans. We are making slop-pails of our stomachs; we are eating 
foods from which the finest values have disappeared and need- 
lessly wasting money to do so.” One of the few resolutions 


1 Emmett Scott and Lyman B. Stowe, Booker T. Washington: Builder of 
a Civilization (1916), pp. 141-142. 
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passed by the Farmers’ Conference gave the statistics on this 
issue. It read: “For every dollar’s worth of cotton we raise 
only forty-nine cents’ worth of all other crops. 20,000 Negro 
farms have no cattle of any kind; 270,000 have no hogs; 200,- 
000 no poultry, 140,000 no corn, 550,000 no sweet potatoes 
and on 200,000 farms no gardens.” 

At the close of each conference, on the following day, 
Washington led a smaller, more intimate conference of lead- 
ers, or, as he called them, “Workers.” Preachers, teachers, 
local leaders, heads of schools and colleges were included. 
General problems, illuminated by the dramatized individual 
experience of the previous day, formed the agenda of these 
workers’ conferences. 

Graduates of Tuskegee who were working in other states 
initiated the Farmers’ Conferences there, to Washington’s 
deep satisfaction. For example, one of his graduates, named 
Carter, of the class of 1893, went from Tuskegee in that year 
all the way to Kansas, organized a Negro Institute in Topeka 
and later moved it out into the country to a site of over a 
hundred acres, on which he erected in the course of a decade 
six substantial stone buildings. He gathered a faculty, includ- 
ing four still younger graduates of Tuskegee, and interested 
the white farmers in his aims. He was, thus, one of a number 
of enthusiastic alumni who went into different parts of the 
United States and started miniature Tuskegees. Carter went 
on to hold Farmers’ Conferences in the Booker Washington 
manner. 

One quaintly- worded resolution of the conference of 1913, 
reported to Booker Washington, showed the grip of his prin- 
ciple of land ownership: 

We would reiterate our former declaration, that the race continue 
to buy land in large acreages; if living in the city, purchasing lots 
or suburban property. The man that owns the land is controlling 
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the situation. God is not making any more land, and when this 
is possessed there will be no opportunity for securing more. 

The heavy drain on his time and energy involved in long 
speaking tours in the northern and eastern states to raise money 
for Tuskegee made it impossible for the Principal to give sus- 
tained personal direction to this extension work. His corre- 
spondence, however, shows the foresight and strategic plan- 
ning by which he kept his own personal relationship with it 
and encouraged the fires to burn in the hearts of farmers. 

Here, for example, is a letter to Alonzo G. Chandler, a 
colored farmer in Alabama (June 4, 1915, written in New 
England) : 

When I return from the North, which will be about the middle 
of June, I want you to remind me to come out and have a meeting 
with all the farmers and their wives. In the meantime, I am writ- 
ing to ask you to put before each individual the following mat- 
ters. In order that you may save time and trouble, I am sending 
a number of copies, enough for each family and each farmer. 

Five short paragraphs follow in which he presses every man 
to clear his debts as fast as he can, by small or large payments, 
in money or in crops; to use every hour available in rainy 
weather or with crops gathered to improve his house and 
barns; to keep the soil stirred; to raise pigs and fowls in order 
not to have to buy meat; and for the wives to can or preserve 
by drying in the sun every possible vegetable and berry. A 
note soon came back from Chandler to say that he had placed 
a copy of the letter in every home and that the majority of the 
farmers and their families were already practising the precepts 
urged by Washington. 

A method by which a large expansion of the Farmers’ Edu- 
cation project would be achieved without draining his energy 
now dawned on Booker Washington’s horizon. Soon after 
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joining the staff at Tuskegee George Washington Carver, in- 
spired by Washington’s example, formed the habit of loading 
some tools and agricultural exhibits into a buggy and setting 
out for a weekend among farmers. When Booker Washington 
persuaded the Alabama state legislature in 1 896 to pass a law 
setting up the Tuskegee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Carver was made director, and a four-wheeled coach was pro- 
vided for him and his colleagues in, which to travel and assist 
farmers. Carver always found large numbers of Negroes as- 
sembled on Sunday round their church and thus had a ready- 
made assembly for his demonstrations between services. This 
expansion was still further developed by Regional Farmers’ 
Conferences organized by churches in different areas. 

As this method developed, Booker Washington saw its 
larger possibilities and appointed a group, headed by Carver, 
to draw plans for a more efficient demonstration method. 
Morris K. Jesup, a New York merchant who had become a 
friend of Tuskegee, was introduced to the idea by the Prin- 
cipal. He gave money for making, equipping, and running 
several wagons. The first Movable School carried on the 
Jesup Agricultural Wagon was driven out from the Tuske- 
gee grounds on May 24, 1906, by George Bridgeforth of the 
Agricultural Department. In November of that year Washing- 
ton asked Tom Campbell, 2 who had just graduated at Tuske- 
gee, to start a “Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration” as a de- 
velopment of the “Movable School of Agriculture.” In talking 
this over with Campbell the Principal said that he saw two 
needs. “The farmers who need instruction most are not getting 
it. And instead of telling the farmer what to do, show him 
how to do it and he will never forget.” “A Farmers’ College 

2 The story of his remarkable career is told more fully in his admirable 
book, The Movable School Goes to the Negro Farmer (Tuskegee Institute 
Press, 1936). 
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on Wheels” was his name for the wagon on which he sent 
Campbell out. In the wagon was a fine cow, two hogs of con- 
trasted types, and — according to the season of the year — 
either a portable garden with vegetables growing, or an im- 
proved type of plow and samples of seeds. An alert white 
educator, Seaman A. Knapp, of the Federal Government’s De- 
partment of Agriculture in Texas, was invited by the Principal 
to come to Tuskegee to watch the Jesup experiment. He con- 
veyed its character and potentialities to the General Education 
Board, that remarkable child of Booker Washington’s initia- 
tive. That board, with Wallace Buttrick as its director, in 
association with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
agreed to support the College on Wheels. Thomas Monroe 
Campbell became the Government’s first Negro field exten- 
sion agent. 

The General Education Board saw that many rather primi- 
tive white farmers were in similar need of practical education 
by demonstration. Ultimately the Mobile School, which 
Booker Washington had conceived and initiated, covered the 
whole South for white as well as colored farmers. But even 
Booker Washington’s imagination did not reach forward to 
the time, after his death, when a five-thousand-dollar motor 
truck named “The Booker T. Washington Agricultural School 
on Wheels” would be given by Negro farmers “in apprecia- 
tion of Tuskegee Institute and in memory of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who helped to make Negro extension work possible 
and who loved the country people and the great out-of- 
doors.” 

In the last year of his life Booker Washington expanded 
this “movable school in a wagon” into one of the most highly 
multiplying of all his rural extension projects. With the aid of 
funds provided under the Federal Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
for helping agricultural education, he developed multiple 
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“Short Course” schools, under the direction of Tom Camp- 
bell. They spread steadily into every part of the state and were 
carried out on the fanners’ own land. Experts taught the men 
seed selection, the strengthening of soil by varied crops, hog, 
cow, poultry, and corn raising, pasture making, home garden- 
ing, and tool repair. Women experts instructed the wives and 
daughters in garden cultivation, health preservation, vermin 
destruction, insect fighting, cooking, sewing, washing, iron- 
ing, and other subjects. School boys and girls took part in the 
demonstrations. In this way their teachers caught glimpses of 
ways of gearing education for better farming into the daily 
lessons of the school. 

All the lines of stimulus and of training given to the farmers 
and their wives were paralleled by added courses in the training 
of the new generation in Tuskegee itself. The Principal’s 
executive files contain numerous notes like the following from 
him: “To Mrs. Washington. The course of study submitted 
by Mr. Williston for a Middle and Senior girls’ course in 
garden making has been approved by the Executive Council, 
and I am writing to authorize you to see that it is put in force 
for the next school year.” 

Looking back over the perspective of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional Extension Work, it is significant that, during the decade 
from 1900 to 1910, the total value of farm property owned by 
Negroes in the United States rose from one hundred and 
seventy-seven million dollars to four hundred and ninety-three 
millions, or an increase of one hundred and seventy-seven per 
cent. Impressive as that increase was, it left, as it still leaves 
more than half a century after Washington’s pioneer initiative, 
areas of rural Negro life — as well as of rural white life — in the 
grip of the sharecropper system. 

Illiteracy, Booker Washington could see, was one of the 
most stubborn obstacles in the path of the second emancipa- 
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tion. Numerous little schools for colored children were scat- 
tered through the cotton belt; but as he traveled among them, 
he saw that all too many colored teachers in these isolated 
spots were slack, inefficient and poorly trained. The school 
buildings were, in a majority of cases, tumbledown wooden 
shacks, a church in disrepair, a disused cowshed, or even the 
borrowed family living room of a farmer. The positive re- 
sistance of an illiterate parent — often the grandmother of an 
illegitimate brood of her daughters’ offspring — was against 
taking the child from toil on the land to nonproductive work 
in school. Even where the teacher and the building were rea- 
sonably adequate, the mortgage-holding white planter would 
often insist on all colored children leaving school throughout 
the manuring and cotton-picking months so that all hands 
could be working on his soil. And the debt-serfs could not 
have resisted his will, even if they had wished to do so. 

Here was a situation that had been the despair of many edu- 
cators who desired to achieve reform but could see no hope 
of hacking a path through this dense growth of economic, so- 
cial, and psychological jungle. Booker Washington set to 
work to develop a mobile group of school demonstrators and 
supervisors alongside the mobile wagon organization. He 
envisaged keen young men and women going round the 
schools to stimulate, guide, and generally reinforce the teach- 
ers, and to rally the children and their parents to see the value 
of education and to increase school attendance. By the year 
1907 his advocacy of this idea had captured the imagination 
of a wealthy Philadelphia woman, Miss Anna T. Jeanes. She 
invested a million dollars in a Negro Rural School Fund, the 
interest of which was to be used in training, equipping, and 
sending out such technically-equipped colored educators. She 
formally created this endowment fund in perpetuity on April 
18, 1907, the income to be applied primarily “toward the 
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maintenance and assistance of elementary schools for Negroes 
in the Southern States.” Hollis B. Frissell, then principal of 
Hampton Institute, and Booker T. Washington were named as 
trustees of the fund. 

From the outset Washington saw that these traveling 
teacher-trainers would have more influence if they were 
backed by the state department of education. From this total 
initiative the now world-famous “Jeanes Teachers” enter- 
prise has expanded. Miss Virginia Randolph, a graduate of 
Tuskegee, was the first colored Jeanes Fund teacher to take 
the road and help to train local leadership. The simple central 
principle of their activity has been found capable of adapta- 
tion, not only throughout the colored and other rural schools 
of the United States, but in Africa and Asia. Within a quarter 
of a century colored Jeanes teachers, usually young husbands 
and wives trained and sent out together, could be found on 
every continent and in many islands, sometimes starting edu- 
cation In the bush where no school existed. The British, Ameri- 
can, and German governments and missionary organizations 
sent observers to Tuskegee to prepare for transplanting the 
experiment into Africa, in particular. Numerous progressive 
educational theorists after visiting Tuskegee and watching 
these teachers at work, gave a verdict like that of Professor 
Paul Monroe of Columbia University: “What we are discuss- 
ing, you are doing.” 

A second educational project of almost equally sensational 
potentialities was meanwhile germinating in Booker Washing- 
ton’s inventive mind. He set to work to plan a project for 
securing better school buildings. He persuaded one of the exe- 
cutive directors of Standard Oil, Henry H. Rogers, to give 
six hundred dollars a month for a year’s experiment toward 
betterment of the little schools in Macon County around 
Tuskegee. So happy was the donor over the results that he 
both lengthened the years for his gift to run and widened 
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its range to do the same for several other counties in Alabama. 

Washington then cultivated the interest of Julius Rosen- 
wald, the directing mind behind Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
the giant mail-order firm in Chicago. The secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Chicago had already stirred Rosenwald’s en- 
thusiastic support locally for putting up a network of 
Y.M.C.A. buildings for colored youth. Washington soon car- 
ried Rosenwald’s interest southward into the support of some 
of his “miniature Tuskegees” — or local farmers’ demonstration 
units, already described. As he did not use all the money pre- 
sented by Rosenwald for this purpose, Washington asked 
the donor if he might dedicate the remainder to building model 
rural schoolhouses in the Deep South. Following his agree- 
ment that this should be done, Rosenwald in 1912, after cor- 
respondence with Booker Washington, established a fund on 
the principle that any project for building a Negro school on 
an agreed model would receive from him dollar for dollar of 
the amount raised by the farmers and others whose children 
would attend it. “I believe,” Rosenwald wrote in a letter to 
Washington in August 1912, “it is wise to make the condition 
as to the raising of an equal amount, because the incentive will 
be great for others to give.” So successful was this beginning 
that a five-year plan was inaugurated in August 1914 for 
building a hundred new rural schoolhouses. To no one of these 
would the Rosenwald Fund pay more than three hundred and 
fifty dollars; and the total levy upon the Fund for the hundred 
buildings was not to exceed thirty thousand dollars. The Ex- 
tension Department of Tuskegee Institute was to approve the 
architectural plans and to supervise the erection of the build- 
ings. Care was to be taken here, as under the Jeanes Fund, to 
cooperate, wherever possible, with the state supervisors of 
Negro rural schools and with the state, county, or township 
school officers. 

This fund, established on Rosenwald’s fiftieth birthday, in- 
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creased to unimagined dimensions. Before his death the donor 
had put millions of dollars into the expansion and development 
of school buildings for Negroes. Over five thousand school 
buildings have been put up, admirably constructed, modem, 
and attractive; and the process continues. The fifty per cent 
contribution by the Rosenwald Fund diminished to eighteen 
per cent as public support by the Negroes grew. School libra- 
ries, motor transport to and from schools, and many other 
services were carried through by this Fund which was, as we 
have seen, the direct fruit of Booker Washington’s initiative. 
To each of the thousands of communities who now own these 
schools has come, as Leo M. Favrot, General Field Agent of 
the General Education Board, said at the National Education 
Association in Atlanta, in 1929, “a new vision, a new outlook 
on life, a community self-respect.” Actually hundreds of white 
schools used the Rosenwald building plans, the blueprints of 
which were made at Tuskegee. More striking still, the Inter- 
state Building Service of America for both the white and 
colored races owed its origin to the Rosenwald-Tuskegee 
emphasis on careful planning and construction of rural school- 
houses for Negroes. 

Nor was this the last of the sensationally successful expan- 
sions that sprang from Washington’s incessant practice of his 
principle of going out to seek and diagnose a real need and 
then gearing fresh resources toward meeting it. Andrew Car- 
negie, fired by the blend of the practical with the adventurous 
and the imaginative in the program of “this great and good 
man ” — as he described Booker Washington — acceded to the 
Principal’s suggestion that he finance a program of books, 
pamphlets, and press service to give publicity to the need of 
the Negro population. For this purpose, a Committee of 
Twelve was set up. The Research Department at Tuskegee 
was started under Monroe Work, who, as we have seen, 
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served in Tuskegee from 1908 until 1945. Questions reached 
Booker Washington from all over the world with regard to 
the life and problems of the Negro; Work collected the an- 
swers and saw in them the embryo of a Negro Year Book. 
Emmett Scott and Monroe Work together formed a Negro 
Year Book Company, for which a thousand dollars of Car- 
negie’s money provided the initial capital, and printed five 
thousand copies of their Year Book. The sales were so success- 
ful that they provided a revolving fund. That Negro Year 
Book, normally produced in alternate years, was of high value 
on the desks of newspaper editors and in educational libraries 
in giving information that improved interracial understanding 
and helped forward reform by giving definite facts and figures 
as to the conditions and legal status under which the Negro 
lived. 

Washington used another part of the same Carnegie Fund 
to call together colored teachers from different parts of the 
states for conference on common problems and projects. From 
that gathering sprang the increasingly influential National 
Association of Colored Teachers. 

The “second emancipation” received new stimulus from 
two other creations of Booker Washington’s genius, in co- 
operation with Emmett Scott’s executive power: the Na- 
tional Negro Business League and the National Negro Health 
Week. As Washington traveled from state to state, he met 
Negro businessmen in every city. He realized as he talked 
with them their deep need for cooperation in protecting 
themselves from unjust economic pressure, in developing the 
strength of trades and professions, in pooling new business 
ideas, and in sharing common projects. At the beginning of 
1900 he, in company with the leading Negro journalist of the 
day, T. Thomas Fortune, and his own intimate colleague, Em- 
mett Scott, planned a National Negro Business League. It first 
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met in August of that year at Boston. Washington expressed his 
unwavering conviction that achievement in prosperous citizen- 
ship in the long run gave a platform from which to win polit- 
ical and social status. Drawing on experience in all parts of 
America he said, “Whether in the North or in the South, 
wherever I have seen a black man who was succeeding in his 
business, who was a taxpayer, and who possessed intelligence 
and high character, that individual was treated with the highest 
respect by the members of the white race. In proportion as 
we can multiply these examples, North and South, will our 
problem be solved.” He did not bring into his discussion the 
fact that so many Negro men of intelligence, high character, 
and industry, because of the inequitable pressures of their 
environment, are frustrated by unjust discrimination from ever 
rising. By concentrating, however, on the stimulus of challenge 
and the power of cooperation, Booker Washington and the 
secretary of the League, Emmett Scott, made that organization 
a lever for advancing the cause of the Negro in business 
throughout the United States. Specific trades and professions 
developed associations in affiliation with the parent league. 
These included the National Associations of Negro Bankers, 
Insurance Companies, the Press, the Bar, the Medical Profes- 
sion, Retail Merchants, Funeral Directors, and Tailors. 

When he presided over the annual conferences of the Na- 
tional Business League, Booker Washington used a similar 
technique of stimulus by personal witness that he employed 
in the Farmers’ Conferences. He brought to the platform men 
who had triumphed over obstacles and climbed from poverty 
to prosperity by hard work and intelligent plan ning and in- 
tegrity. No thought was given in those days to any challenge 
against the whole character of a competitive economic order. 
To make Booker Washington’s silence on that issue a basis for 
criticizing his policy and program is to fail to carry our own 
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consciousness back into the mental climate of the first decade 
of this century. He presided over the conferences of that 
League until 1915, when his last presidential speech was de- 
livered at a time when he himself had only a few months to 
live. By that time over six hundred local leagues constituted the 
national body. The increase in Negro business enterprises 
was from 20,000 in 1900 to 45,000 in 1915, including the 
phenomenal development from two banks to fifty-one. 

The establishment of a Negro Health Week was part of 
Washington’s incessant plea that the life of the two races is 
inseparably bound together. Taking as a model an initial ex- 
periment of a State Negro Health Week made in Virginia by 
Major Mo ton of Hampton Institute, he launched the project 
on a national scale in the last year of his life, as the Na- 
tional Negro Health Improvement Week. Geographical 
segregation, he demonstrated, does not protect one race from 
the diseases of another. “You white people live in one part 
of town; the colored in another. But disease knows no color 
line,” he pointed out in one of his speeches. “A colored wash- 
erwoman,” he said, “went to get the washing as usual from a 
white home. ‘Don’t come in,’ said the white mother, ‘as my 
children have scarlet fever.’ ‘Well, laws, that’s strange,’ said 
the colored mother; c my children had that weeks ago!’ ” 

Washington spent much of his waning strength that year 
in getting white and Negro people to collaborate in promoting 
this Negro Health Improvement Week. He persuaded the 
mayor of his town and then the governor of his state to pro- 
claim the observance of such a week and obtained the col- 
laboration of state health officers. From them he went to the 
president of the Southern Association of State Health Officers. 
Then he sent Monroe W ork up to the nation’s capital, where 
he secured the backing of the Surgeon General for the project 
on a national scale. The U. S. Public Health Service took over 
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the plan and modified its title so that it became National Negro 
Health Week. Outstanding improvement in the health of the 
Negro population has resulted in subsequent years from the 
sustained work done through the demonstrations, lectures, 
sermons, school talks, and other processes used to carry for- 
ward on a national scale this child of Booker Washington’s 
initiative. 

This survey of decades of expansion in the interests of a 
second emancipation from poverty, ignorance, and disease, 
demonstrates one outstanding quality of his larger statecraft. 
He mobilized men and women to one immediate practical 
project after another. He put trained technicians in charge and 
called on wealthy men of good will for funds. His instinct 
for blending sound principle with actual application in man- 
ageable organization led in all these cases to the adoption and 
adaptation of his pioneering plans on an ever- widening scale. 
He blended uncanny accuracy in diagnosis of ills with inven- 
tive prescription toward their cure, unswerving aim in prin- 
ciple with flexibility of method, and managed to combine 
constant touch with the common man with far-ranging action 
on a national and even international scale. 
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THE MAN IN HIS FAMILY 


The problem of sustaining an intimate harmonious family 
life might well baffle any man so intensely preoccupied as was 
Booker Washington with vast and exacting tasks. Yet to fail 
in the family would be to abdicate from authority as a Chris- 
tian educator. 

Talks with Washington’s children, notably with Mrs. Por- 
tia Pitman, the daughter of his first wife, with his niece, Mrs. 
Gaillard, and his younger son, Ernest Davidson Washington, 
as well as with intimate friends on his faculty, give material 
for a clear picture. 

His relationship with his elder brother, John H. Washing- 
ton, in their boyhood and youth has already been suggested, 
as well as John’s place in the early building of the faculty. 
Having assisted young Booker to go through Hampton In- 
stitute by staying at home to help sustain the family, John was 
in turn aided by his graduate brother to take the courses at 
Hampton where he graduated in 1879. He joined the Tuske- 
gee staff in 1885 at a salary of thirty dollars a month. He mar- 
ried a West Virginia girl from Charleston in 1886, and the 
young couple lived with the Principal after his first wife died. 
Later, John and his wife occupied successive cottages on the 
campus where seven children were born, one of whom — Mrs. 
Gaillard — became a teacher of English at Tuskegee. Equipped 
with his Hampton training, John was eminently fitted to 
handle the industrial features of the school. He carried for- 
ward his brother’s coeducational plans by developing the 
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girls’ trades and industries alongside those of the boys. Racing 
round the campus in a Tuskegee-built buggy drawn by a 
spirited horse, John’s sturdy figure and bearded face were 
daily seen in almost every department of the Institute. He 
matched Booker’s devotion to vegetable growing and pig 
raising with a passion for bee culture and the development of 
fine poultry. Unlike his younger brother, John loved athletic 
games, and enthusiastically developed baseball on the campus. 
John, through a number of years, knew the name of every 
Tuskegee student, and, as new ones came in, he tested their 
aptitudes and assigned each to his or her respective depart- 
ment, until the Principal, seeing his brother overloaded, se- 
cured J. H. Palmer as John’s assistant and later as registrar. 
In his steady insistence upon the close integration of the aca- 
demic with the industrial sides of the work, John Washington, 
carried through rigorously his brother’s basic principle. By 
taking the brunt of the detailed administration John was al- 
ways doing for his younger brother what he had done as a 
boy in wearing down the sharp prickles of the rough new 
flaxen shirts. “Nothing unpleasant would reach Booker Wash- 
ington,” said John’s daughter, Mrs. Gaillard, “if father could 
hold it back from him.” 

The Principal was not unmindful of the consequent tax on 
John’s energy and nerve. Recognising how desperately tired 
his brother and another of the early builders of Tuskegee, 
Lewis Adams, had become, he secured through a friend, in the 
summer of 1901, enough money to send them both on a voy- 
age to England and Europe. John’s letters from Britain showed 
characteristically greater interest in the countryside than in 
the historic cities, comparing its crops and animals with those 
of the southern states — and incidentally lamenting the appar- 
ent absence of hogs! 

The harmonious cooperative weaving of the pattern of 
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education at Tuskegee by the two brothers went on con- 
tinuously until the Principal’s death. In that process John’s 
steady cultivation of friendly relations with the white citizens 
of Tuskegee town was of outstanding value, especially in the 
earlier days when racial tensions were not infrequently high. 
After the loss of his brother, John’s strength flagged. He kept 
at his post for another four years until 1919, when he retired, 
but he continued to live on the campus and to visit, so long 
as strength permitted, the different departments of Tuskegee 
in the development of which he had played so creative but 
unobtrusive a role. 

The younger half sister of John and Booker, Amanda, did 
not leave the home town of Malden in West Virginia. She 
married a Mr. Johnston there, and, during her widowhood, 
achieved a place of unusually high esteem among both the 
white and colored population of Malden and Charleston. 
She lacked adequate finances of her own, and the brothers 
built her a substantial brick house at Malden. Here Booker 
often visited her on his journeys, and took care that she had 
sufficient coal and other necessaries. When she was stricken 
with paralysis early in 1915 Booker hastened to her with his 
younger son, Davidson, and stayed by her until she seemed 
to be out of danger. She died suddenly, however, a few 
days later. 

In 1882 Booker traveled from Tuskegee to his old home 
in Malden to marry Fannie N. Smith. Her daughter Portia 
(Mrs. Pitman) recalled that her mother was a childhood 
sweetheart of Booker’s from the early Malden days. While 
teaching there he had trained her in preparation for Hampton, 
where she graduated. She died when she was only twenty-six, 
soon after her daughter’s birth. The impression she made dur- 
ing her all-too-short relationship with Tuskegee endured. Fifty 
years later old citizens of Tuskegee spoke of her as modest, 
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kind, mingling helpfully with the people of the town, and 
eager to shoulder responsibility in carrying forward her hus- 
band’s work in those early days whenever he was away. 

Mrs. Pitman’s recollections of her father showed the blend 
in him of direction, affection, and forward-looking care. His 
habit of life w r as so systematic and so full of work that he 
“had little to say to his children and he expected a great deal 
from us; but he wanted us to have the very best training pos- 
sible.” He sent Portia at the age of eleven to a training school at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, the town where her stepmother, 
Olivia Davidson Washington, had received much of her edu- 
cation. There Portia lived for four years. She recalled how, 
when she was at home, “when father wanted to make a speech 
he would walk up and down and deliver the speech to me 
and ask how I liked it. I thought it was grand! ” 

When she was a girl at school her father was constantly 
sending books to her. She recalled among these Aesop’s Fables, 
Stories pom the Greeks, Grimms’ Fairy Tales, and The 
Knights of the Round Table. He also made special arrange- 
ments for her to have physical exercises for her health in Bos- 
ton. “He was,” she said, “the most thoughtful person I ever 
knew in my life. He was very affectionate and sympathetic,” 
she w r ent on. “He used to help me with mathematics, which I 
hated. Once he gave me a really terrible scolding; and then 
came back later and was very penitent for having been so 
severe. We never at home began the day without prayer,” Mrs. 
Pitman continued, “and we closed the day with prayer in the 
evening. He read the Bible to us at breakfast each day and 
prayed; that was never missed. Really he prayed all the time. 
His faith built Tuskegee. On all his travels he always carried 
Shakespeare with him and read him constantly.” Repeatedly 
his speeches showed how he brooded over his Shakespeare 
until the inner meaning of the scenes saturated his spirit. 
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Dramatizing the uneasy conscience of many Americans in the 
presence of racial discrimination against the background of 
the Declaration of Independence, he said: “Wherever the stars 
and stripes float, there the sentiment to be governed implies 
the right to govern; and that sentiment, like Banquo’s ghost 
‘will not down.’ ” And again drawing a picture of the con- 
trast between the fact of slavery and the need of the freed 
Negro, he said: “Slavery exemplified Othello’s order, ‘Put out 
the light’ — put out the light of liberty and then put out the 
light of intelligence. Now the reversal of the process — ‘Turn 
on the fight’ — is the imperative injunction.” 

Seeing that Portia had a special gift for music and was eager 
to learn languages, her father sent her to Germany for train- 
ing. He put her in charge of one of the outstanding Christian 
leaders there, Dr. Karl Axenfeldt, who translated Up from 
Slavery into German. Later she crossed to England and spent 
considerable time there, by her father’s arrangement, in the 
home of the colored musical genius, Coleridge-Taylor. Mrs. 
Pitman later gave outstanding musical help to Tuskegee by 
training its famous choir. She took part in the unveiling of her 
father’s bust in the Hall of Fame in New York in 1946. 

Olivia A. Davidson, who was the first member to join 
Booker Washington’s staff six weeks after the school started 
in July 1881, became the Principal’s second wife in 1885. Her 
education at the Normal Training School at Framingham and 
her zest for literature had given her a wider cultural back- 
ground than Hampton and Wayland had given to her hus- 
band. The older members of the faculty were of one mind in 
the conviction that her sense of style and her knowledge of 
the attitudes of the white people in the North helped to make 
his oratory at once more sensitive and more convincing. It 
seems clear that her very early experience in collecting money 
for the infant Tuskegee school from friends in the North was 
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of incalculable value. For it was she who put into Washing- 
ton’s mind the idea of going to New England and then to New 
York for larger backing among the wealthy industrialists than 
could be provided by the then impoverished South. After their 
marriage she continued her responsibilities as Lady Principal, 
although a Dean of Women Students was also appointed. Two 
sons were born to them, Booker Taliaferro Jr. and Ernest 
Davidson. A fire broke out in the home just after the birth of 
the younger child. The mother was hastily removed from the 
house; the strain and exposure, however, were too much for 
her. Seriously ill, she was taken by her husband on the long 
journey to Boston for the best surgical and medical aid, but 
this was without avail and she died there in the hospital. 

Mrs. Pitman remembered, as a girl at home, her father’s zest 
in the life of his two tiny boys after the death of his second 
wife. He loved to take one or other of them out in front of 
him on his gray horse or in the trotting buggy when going 
over the campus. The difficulty of concentrating simultane- 
ously on his paternal and official duties, she recalled, came out 
one day when, having started out with a baby boy, he returned 
home without him and could not remember where he had left 
the child. In some agitation he telephoned to one department 
after another until he found his small son. During his widowed 
life he arranged for one or other of the women teachers to 
stay in his home and look after the children, especially during 
his absence on speaking tours. “When anything went seri- 
ously wrong while he was away,” Mrs. Pitman recalled, “he 
would cancel his engagements and return. When I had typhoid 
fever as a girl he gave up his speaking tour and came back to 
look after me. He did the same again years later, in 1908, after 
I was married and my baby boy was taken seriously ill.” 

Booker Washington’s niece, Mrs. Gaillard, recalled that “no 
matter how many trips my uncle made he always brought 
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back to his children and to us fresh gifts. He would buy dolls 
and mechanical toys. The thing that always stands out for me 
in regard to his character is that love for all his family.” Evi- 
dently when going on some of his long journeys he found 
delight in having one or other of them occasionally with him. 
Mrs. Pitman remembered her journeys to Kentucky and 
Massachusetts with her father, while he took his niece as far 
afield as California. At home he enjoyed reading aloud to 
his family. 

His principal social occasion in the home was the Sunday 
morning breakfast. He habitually used this for getting into 
closer personal touch with his faculty, and especially with new 
teachers on the staff. He quietly sounded them during the 
meal to discover whether they were finding satisfaction in their 
work and were on harmonious terms with their colleagues 
and students. 

The maternal care of Booker’s three children fell ultimately 
to his third wife, Margaret Murray, to whom he was married 
in 1893. She was bom in Macon, Mississippi, in 1865 — the year 
of emancipation. One of a family of ten children of very poor 
parents, she went at her own wish on the day after her father’s 
death, when she was seven years old, into the home of white 
Quakers from the North, a brother and sister named Sanders, 
and never again went home to live. She said afterwards that 
the force which pulled her was a burning desire for knowl- 
edge; which was, in fact, a dominant characteristic through- 
out her life. “I used to sit up late at night and get up early in 
the morning to study. I am sorry to say that sometimes I would 
hide away under the house in order to read.” 

“Would thee like to teach?” asked her Quaker teacher when 
she was fourteen years old. Borrowing a long skirt as a dress, 
the small girl walked into the town and passed an examination 
which was set by a friendly judge. On the following day she 
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taught in the schoolroom where twenty-four hours earlier 
she had been a pupil. In the days when the young Booker 
Washington watched the Ku Klux Klan terrorizing the 
colored people and their friends in Malden, the same Klan 
laid its sinister coffin, the threat of death, on the porch of the 
Quaker school where Margaret Murray taught. 

Still determined to climb the ladder of learning, she moved 
to Fisk University at Nashville, Tennessee, where she earned 
her way through the years of college education. On her grad- 
uation day in June 1889, Booker Washington, who had at that 
time been developing Tuskegee for eight years, was taking 
part in the Commencement ceremonies at Fisk. He sat op- 
posite Margaret Murray at dinner. She had arranged to go to 
teach in Texas. Somehow she found, by some process that she 
never could fully understand, that she was going to be Lady 
Principal at Tuskegee! Four years later she and Booker were 
married. 

At Tuskegee, in addition to her duties in the home with 
the three children of the first two marriages, she took charge 
of all the industries for girls on the campus. As she watched 
her husband conduct the Negro Farmers’ Conferences, she 
was disturbed by the fact that the discussions took little ac- 
count of the woman’s part in the second emancipation. At 
once down in Tuskegee town she developed a mothers’ meet- 
ing on Saturdays that drew farmers’ wives in from the streets 
where they were lounging, smoking, and bantering the men. 
This rapidly developed into an active group of over two hun- 
dred women. As their children rather disturbed the meeting, 
but could not be left alone on the farms, she arranged a parallel 
meeting for them in Tuskegee. 

She made a fresh experiment in a tumbledown rural settle- 
ment round a plantation some eight miles from Tuskegee, 
where she and some of the Tuskegee women teachers secured 
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permission to hold a meeting in one of the most slatternly 
cabins. The meeting started with the cleaning up of the cabin. 
Within a few weeks the women of the settlement were 
clamoring for a day school, for no education was given there. 
The owner of the plantation gave an old cabin for a school- 
house. An eager Tuskegee graduate, Miss Davis, offered her 
services and moved into the one-room home and school com- 
bined, with her salary subscribed for by the staff at Tuskegee. 
Soon the local Negro cultivators and their wives gave either 
in foodstuffs or money enough to support the school, and 
their appreciation of it steadily grew. Within three years a 
ten-acre lot had been bought, and a three-room house built. 
On the ten acres the boys and girls learned how r to raise grain 
crops, vegetables, and fruit to support their teacher, and car- 
ried to their own homes plans for growing foods that no 
Alabama garden had ever seen. 

This miracle of creating hope from the soil of despondency, 
and cooperative initiative out of individual shiftlessness re- 
vealed Margaret Murray’s genius for helping forward Booker 
Washington’s lifework. Her replies to her husband’s official 
notes on campus affairs show not only the independence of 
her judgment but her ability and readiness to tell him frankly 
when his judgment was based on partial and misleading evi- 
dence and needed to be revised. The value of her readiness 
to challenge his action in the interests of other members of the 
Faculty is seen in an official note from her to him in 1901: 

Mr. Washington. I notice that in sending out these notes, in 
which you ask for cases of waste on the part of various divisions, 
you state that you will see that no persons’ names are used. . . . 
In some way the names of the persons who gave information have 
been made known, and they have met with ugliness on the part of 
the people whom they have reported. ... I heard Mr. Lee say 
that almost everyone 'connected with the Bible Training School 
had been ugly to him ever since he made the report. 
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Meanwhile, ip their home Mrs. Washington was entertain- 
ing the distinguished visitors from many lands, giving counsel 
to women teachers and the wives of the men teachers, as well 
as being mother-confessor to uncounted numbers of girl 
students. Beyond the frontiers of the campus, she gave leader- 
ship as president of the Southern Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs, as well as editor of its official periodical. An able 
author, she wrote numerous articles to newspapers and maga- 
zines on the life and problems and projects of the colored 
women of America. 

In every way open to her Margaret Murray Washington 
advanced the cause to which Booker Washington had dedi- 
cated his life, and for twenty-two years sustained his life by 
creating a restful home. She survived him by ten years, dying 
in 1925 at the age of sixty. 

As his sons went on from boyhood into manhood Washing- 
ton saw to it that they learned a handicraft alongside the other 
students — brickmaking in the case of the older son — before 
going on to a university. A letter from Booker T. Jr., written 
in January 1912 on correspondence paper with the printed 
letterhead. The Fisk Herald: Fisk University: Booker T. 
Washington, Jr., Editor, will recall to most fathers similar 
notes: “My dear Papa: I hate to have to bother you about 
money matters, but I must have some as it requires more money 
in my senior year than it did when I was not a senior. Trust- 
ing that you will give this matter your immediate attention, 
Your son, Booker.” 

Did his father as he read that letter recall his own early 
striving as janitor and waiter to earn the bare necessities for 
his courses at Hampton, his conscience burdened with a debt 
for board which not even his strenuous efforts could lift?* 

A letter received by Washington on the last of his holidays, 
in 1915, from his elder son shows that the interest in building 
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schoolhouses that was developed in the boy’s days at Tuskegee 
had increased after graduation from Fisk University: 

My dear Papa, I am glad that you are off for a vacation for a 
few days where you can hunt, "fish and take things easy for a 
while. 

When I left you in Montgomery Saturday morning and told 
you that I had a meeting on for that afternoon at a place called 
Sledges, you remember you said you did not think there would 
be much of a crowd because it was Saturday and that was a bad 
day to get a gathering for a meeting. Do you know that you were 
mistaken this time, for we had a large gathering. The patrons 
cleared from their lunches and refreshments $20. On the follow- 
ing day, which was Sunday, at a place called Snowdoun we raised 
$65 in cash to help in the Schoolhouse Building Movement. On 
the same day at another community called Rising Star the patrons 
raised $57 in cash. So you see we are going right on with this 
Schoolhouse Building Movement in the various communities. 
Your loving son, Booker. 1 

When enjoying holidays with his family Washington found 
the greatest benefit in the bracing atmosphere of the North 
Atlantic coast. In succession he spent vacation periods in the 
summer at the old Crawford House in Scollay Square, Boston, 
at Blue Hills, Milton, a few miles out of Boston, at South 
Weymouth nearby, at Huntington on Long Island, and 
finally at Northport, Long Island, where he bought a house. 
It would seem probable that, as in the case of the journey to 
Europe, his northern friends, out of concern for his health, 
financed these vacation periods. As a matter of fact, he filled 
a considerable part of the time with work, particularly writ- 
ing, which in part accounts for the number of books he was 
able to produce in an intensely busy life of administration and 
travel. He also saw a number of northern friends of Tuskegee, 


1 The schoolhouse building movement referred to is that supported bv 
the Rosenwald Fund* 
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discussing with them plans for further development and secur- 
ing increased financial support. 

One absorbing holiday recreation was fishing. This habit 
was formed from the days when, as a boy in West Virginia, 
he would slip away to the Kenawah River to fish. At times 
he would go down to the most southerly point of Alabama at 
Coden and enjoy fishing there. A postcard from that place 
written one September to the family reads: “Got up at five 
this morning. Caught fifty fish yesterday. Look after the gar- 
den and chickens.” In one of his very rare soliloquies on his own 
habits he wrote: “Aside from horseback riding, nothing rests 
me more and delights my soul more than to get on some stream 
near an old-fashioned swimming pool, with the root of a tree 
close by, and to spend as many hours as I can in fishing with 
the old-time pole and line. The new-fangled fishing apparatus 
I have never had any use for or success with.” At the end of a 
humorous colloquy on his miserable luck in recent years in 
failing to find fish ready to be caught, he ends by saying that 
he was driven to agreement with the comment that the only 
fisherman who really told the truth was Peter who said, “We 
have toiled all night and caught nothing.” But at Coden all was 
changed. “Mobile Bay has numerous inlets, rivers, and bayous, 
and fishing is not only good in the open deep water, but 
especially good in these numerous inlets. I caught more fish 
in the few days I was in the region of Coden than I have ever 
caught in all my experience in fishing in all parts of the coun- 
try combined.” 

The picture of Booker Washington at home that lingers 
most pleasantly in the memory of his relatives and colleagues 
sets him where he himself found great ease of spirit — in his 
garden: a sturdy elderly man in his shirt sleeves, seeing, as he 
himself put it “how many little chicks are just beginning to 
creep through the shells,” feeding his poultry, weeding his 
onion patch, and sorting his lettuce bed. 
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When Booker Washington became recognized as the out- 
standing leader of his race in America, a heavy yoke of in- 
terracial interpretation descended upon his shoulders. In spite 
of his intense preoccupation with Tuskegee, he did not shirk 
this new responsibility, although its exercise brought upon him 
bitter criticism from many of his own race and additional Her- 
culean labor. Committed as he was by conviction and by tem- 
perament to attempt progress by winning over enemies to his 
side rather than by head-on attack upon them, he worked by 
reconciliation and by compromise upon what he felt to be, 
for the time being, nonessentials. His main instruments in that 
process were good-will tours and their accompanying oratory, 
authorship, and contacts that aimed at money-raising. 

A letter to the President of the United States, written on 
October 20th, 1908, opens a window upon his motive and 
method in the good-will travel, which was carried on mainly 
in the South. The fact that he wrote reporting progress to the 
White House shows that he saw this task as a part of the cen- 
tral stream of contemporary American history. 

My dear President Roosevelt: I have just returned from a ten 
days’ trip through the State of Mississippi and certain parts of 
Arkansas, speaking to both white and colored people, concerning 
the education of the Negro. My main point in Mississippi was so to 
reach and influence the white people as to break down the 
Vardaman sentiment against the education of the Negro. I am 
more than pleased with the success of the effort. Everywhere the 
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meetings were attended by the very best class of white people in 
the State. 

Vardaman, [a bitter opponent of Negro education] of course, 
is very mad, and is abusing the white people who attended the 
meetings in so large numbers. This is just what I wanted. His 
abuse of the white people will make them realize how harmful 
he is. 

I was surprised, too, at the fine lot of influential and liberal 
w’hite people which I found in the state. With one exception all 
the daily newspapers in the state came out strongly in ravor of 
my effort. 

He undertook such tours, also, in the North and less fre- 
quently in the West. These also had an interpretative goal, 
although of a different kind. In the South the main problem 
was to win the white people to positive support of Negro 
education; in the North, because people were already zealous 
for that education, the first need was to convert that enthu- 
siasm into hard cash. The goal common to his visits to the 
North and the South was to wean each from the antagonisms 
bom of post-war embitterment into a constructive cobpera- 
tive program. In that business of interpretation he never said 
anything to any one group — colored or white, North or 
South — that he would not say to any other audience. 

In preparation for such visits and for his good-will tours 
Booker Washington had what his colleagues call his grape- 
vine system of information. Leading sympathetic citizens of 
both races, whose fingers were on the pulse of local race feel- 
ing, informed him in advance as to the situation that would 
face him, and Monroe Work with his research facilities at 
Tuskegee armed him with firsthand facts about the Negroes in 
a particular state: their holdings In land and business, a com- 
parison between the expenditures per capita on the education 
of white and colored boys and girls, and so on. Exclamations 
were frequently overheard by his colleagues, like that of the 
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mystified Negro who said: “I don’ understand it! Massa 
Washington he ain’t nevah ben here befo’; yit he knows mo’ 
’bout dese parts an’ mo’ ’bout us den wot eny o’ us knows 
ourselves! ” 

Here is a single example out of many. Speaking in 19 1 1 in 
Texas to a gathering of 5000 Negroes and 2000 whites, he said; 

Colored people in Texas own and pay taxes on $30,000,000 
worth of property. In 1900 the colored people in this State owned 
and paid taxes on 70,000 farms; during the last ten years they have 
bought 4,000 additional farms. ... I urge upon all my people 
the importance of their owning land, of their getting out of the 
city into the rural districts, on to the soil. ... I find, further, that 
last year the colored people raised in Texas about 465,000 bales 
of cotton, valued at about $32,000,000; that they raised 16,000,000 
bushels of com, valued at about $12,000,000. Colored people liv- 
ing by other forms of occupation than farming, earned about 
$10,000,000 more, making the total earnings in Texas for our 
race about $50,000,000. 

In the Texan Negro these statistics excited emulation. To 
the hardheaded Texan white man, eager for the enrichment 
of that vast state, then in its early stages of development, the 
statistics were both new and eloquent. They convinced him 
that a Negro well-equipped in mind, body, and estate could 
help the whole community to make progress. Booker Wash- 
ington’s statistics were never dull. They shot out sparks that 
fired men to action, personal and corporate. 

One reason for this concentration upon facts sprang from 
Washington’s insistence on facing actual issues rather than 
taking refuge in vague generalizations. “You cannot,” he said, 
“in Harlem solve the problem of Alabama; and in Alabama 
you cannot understand the problem of Harlem.” 

The abysmal ignorance with which he was often faced is 
illustrated in an extreme form in an incident at Little Rock, 
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Arkansas, when Washington was on a good-will tour in 1908. 
He was speaking on a very hot day to a packed mass meeting 
in the theater. A colleague who could not get in listened to 
two white hillbillies who sat outside chewing tobacco and 
squirting the juice across the pavement. “Who’s that speakin’ 
in thar?” asked one. “Oh, that’s Booker Washington,” his 
friend replied. “He’s pretty smart for a nigger, ain’t he? What 
does he do?” “Oh, he’s the niggers’ President.” It turned out 
that neither of these white men, whose racial pride shone 
through in the sneer, “Pretty smart for a nigger,” could read 
or write. Washington’s colleague who overheard these re- 
marks commented bitterly to the author in narrating the ex- 
perience, “No matter how great a genius a man may be, no 
matter what we do, the peak of praise is ‘Pretty smart for a 
nigger.’ ” 

Washington saw an ominous menace in the hold of that 
myth of racial superiority on those ignorant arrogant white 
men. To him it seemed as clear as crystal that education for 
cooperation between both races, to lift the economic, cultural, 
political, and social status of each, was the sole path that held 
solid promise. By means of his mastery of facts, aided .by his 
uncanny psychological insight, he secured favorable verdicts 
from unpromising assemblies in which whites crowded the 
floor and colored people the gallery. Addressing himself to the 
white section of the audience he would cite examples of the 
way in which they had assisted his race to make more progress 
in half a century than any other race had done. As they 
glowed with satisfaction he would ask why this achievement 
should be marred by unjust discrimination in education, the 
denial of justice in courts, mob violence, and economic ex- 
ploitation. Turning to the Negro group he made them swell 
with pride at the steps in progress made since the Civil War 
and Emancipation, and then lamented the blots on that record 
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due to indolence, shiftlessness, vice, and unreliability. He 
would then rally each group to put its shoulder to the wheel 
of progress for the sake of both races and for the advancement 
of their nation as a whole. 

In his good-will tours in any southern state arrangements 
were generally made, after Washington’s friends had talked 
with the leading friendly white and colored citizens, that he 
should come as the guest of the state, invited by the governor 
and by the officials of the towns that he visited. He would 
spend from four to six days in each state and often spoke six 
or even eight times each day. Some of the meetings were for 
colored people only; others for white people only; and always 
there was a mass meeting for both races. The central theme was 
consistent. He never appealed for the Negro on the ground 
of pity, but gave facts as to the positive accomplishments 
already achieved by the colored people against their back- 
ground of disabilities; the economic value to the South of 
what had been done, and the limitless possibilities for real re- 
construction for both races that could be achieved by the all- 
round education of the Negro. He stood to his position that 
the Negro was not seeking social interrelationship; but that he 
must have recognition of his cultural and economic right to 
advancement, so that he could prove himself as a fruitful 
American citizen. The fact that, for example, a governor of 
Mississippi with a reputation for racial bitterness offered 
Washington the use of his private car for his good-will tour 
through that state is, on the one hand a proof of his power to 
win good will, but is also used as a basis for criticism on the 
ground that his appeasement of the conservative South went 
too far. 

Many Negro leaders, especially in the North, were moved 
to bitter indignation against him for failure to launch into ex- 
pressions of blazing indignation against the subtle, sinister 
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menace to life and liberty that faced, and still faces, in many 
parts of the South any colored man or woman showing resent- 
ment or rebellion against the relentless pressure of the racial 
caste system. His published and unpublished speeches suggest, 
however, that he did, face to face with white southern audi- 
ences, expose them to penetrating challenges, although not to 
bitter denunciation, and moreover, that his fire-eating critics 
debarred themselves from any such opportunity by their 
fierce frontal attacks. 

The frankness with which Washington successfully crit- 
icized southern planters face to face for their blunders and 
sins in their relations with the Negroes on their land was made 
possible by his skilled psychological approach. A verbatim 
manuscript report, running to some four thousand words, of 
one of his many statements to white southerners can be briefly 
summarized. 

“I can’t learn how to work free Negroes,” said a wealthy 
white ex- sla ve owner to Washington soon after he initiated 
the Tuskegee Institute. “There,” Washington argued, “is the 
crux. The slave could be worked. The freeman must be in- 
duced to work. If a white planter wants to borrow money, 
the Bank asks how many reliable Negro tenants will work for 
him. Two and a third million Negroes are working for him 
in the South. He does not want them to leave the South, as 
they are free to do. What, then, is to be done?” Washington 
then gave numerous examples of white trickery. Two will 
suffice. One was of a planter who refused to let his Negroes 
have larger acreage to cultivate, because they could then make 
a profit and buy land. He thus, Washington pointed out, re- 
duced their productivity and stimulated them to leave the 
South. The second was a planter who, after agreeing with a 
tenant that six bales of cotton covered his rent and purchases, 
found out that the Negro had at home two more bales that he 
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meant to sell, so he called him back and insisted that he give 
him those two bales — an act which the Negro “grapevine tele- 
graph” soon bruited far and wide. That kind of treatment, 
Washington showed, discourages the Negro from working 
hard, as under it he can never free himself from debt. These 
and other hard-hitting examples showed the white men how 
these and other low practices, such as discouraging Negro 
education, which drives decent Negroes to the city, in the long 
run hit the planter as hard as they hit the Negro. 

He then swung round in that same speech and gave numer- 
ous examples, with names and addresses, of planters who en- 
couraged productivity of varied crops, helped to build good 
cottages, encouraged steady rural schoolteaching and attend- 
ance at school; all with outstanding benefit to themselves as 
well as to the contented, intelligent, healthy Negro com- 
munity. At the end he clinched the argument with a new state- 
ment of the principle from which he had started: 

Education increases the wants of the individual. No man of any 
race works without an incentive. The fewer the wants of the 
individual the fewer days in the week does he work. But if 
through education the wants of the individual are multiplied and 
enlarged so that he wants education for his children, better food, 
more clothes, better house furniture, better stock, wants a news- 
paper, books and a bank account, more days’ work will be the 
result. The hardest man to keep at regular work is the fellow 
whose wants are satisfied with a little coarse food, a bottle of 
whisky and a chew of tobacco. 

A critic might contend that the whole argument is mate- 
rialistic and rests on the usefulness of the Negro to the white 
planter and not on his inherent rights as a man. Washington 
would reply — as shown by his speeches — that the essence of 
the issue lies in the interdependence of the two races. Further 
criticism of Washington sprang from his supposed neglect of 
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political as distinguished from economic issues. He constantly 
worked in the political field; but always in direct firsthand 
wrestling with an actual issue rather than with the whole 
problem in the abstract. His attitude with regard to the with- 
holding of the vote from the Negro in the South was re- 
peatedly and clearly defined, as, for example, in the year 1898 
when South Carolina and Mississippi so amended their own 
suffrage laws as to exclude nineteen-twentieths of their Negro 
inhabitants from the right to vote. In Louisiana agitation de- 
veloped during that year to exclude the colored voter from the 
polls there. Washington decided to take action. In careful con- 
sultation with the leading Negro editor, T. Thomas Fortune, 
and with Emmett Scott, he drafted a letter on February 19, 
1898. Scott took this to the constitutional convention in Lou- 
isiana and placed it in the hands of the suffrage committee, as 
well as on the desk of the editors of the leading daily papers 
and of the Associated Press, which gave parts of it national 
publicity. The daily papers published it in full and wrote 
favorable editorial comment. The main points of the letter 
ran thus: 

The Negro agrees with you that it is necessary to the salvation 
of the South that restriction be put upon the ballot. ... I want to 
suggest that no State in the South can make a law that will pro- 
vide an opportunity or temptation for an ignorant white man to 
vote and withhold the same opportunity from an ignorant colored 
man, without injuring both men. . . . Any law controlling the 
ballot, that is not absolutely just to both races, will work more 
permanent injury to the whites than to the blacks. 

The Negro does not object to an educational or property test, 
but let the law be so clear that no one clothed with state authority 
will be tempted to perjure and degrade himself by putting one 
interpretation upon it for the white man and another for the black 
man. Study the history of the South, and you will find that, where 
there has been the most dishonesty in the matter of voting, there 
you will find today the lowest moral condition of both races. 
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First, there was the temptation to act wrongly with the Negro’s 
ballot. From that it was an easy step to dishonesty with the white 
man’s ballot, to the carrying of concealed weapons, to the murder 
of a Negro, and then to the murder of a white man and then to 
lynching. I entreat you not to pass such a law as will prove an 
eternal millstone about the neck of your children. 

Passing to the constructive side of the problem, he went on: 

I beg of you, further, that in the degree that you close the ballot- 
.box against the ignorant, you open the schoolhouse. . . . Let the 
very best educational opportunities be provided for both races; 
and add to this the enactment of an election law that shall be in- 
capable of unjust discrimination, at the same time providing that 
in proportion as the ignorant secure education, property and char- 
acter they will be given the right of citizenship. Any other course 
will take from one-half your citizens interest in the State, and 
hope and ambition to become intelligent producers and taxpayers 
— to become useful and virtuous citizens. Any other course will 
tie the white citizens of Louisiana to a body of death. 

The press both in Louisiana and throughout America was 
virtually unanimous in favor of this policy. However, the 
group in control of the convention forced the discriminatory 
amendment through, so that Louisiana sank to the level of 
South Carolina and Mississippi. 

Later, in 1900, some members of the legislature in Georgia 
fomented a similar agitation. Booker Washington traveled to 
Atlanta to resist the movement. Clark Howell of the Atlanta 
Constitution , the powerful daily newspaper, published an in- 
terview with him. “I cannot think,” he said, a that there is any 
large number of white people in the South so ignorant or so 
poor that they cannot get education and property enough 
to enable them to stand the test by the side of the Negro in 
these respects. ... It is unfair to blame the Negro for not 
preparing himself for citizenship by acquiring intelligence. 
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and then when he does get education and property, to pass a 
law that can be so operated as to prevent him from being a 
citizen, even though he may be a large taxpayer.” Booker 
Washington’s effort was successful and the legislature voted 
down its anti-Negro members by 137 to 3. The open letter 
to the Louisiana constitutional convention and the interview 
at Atlanta were published as a pamphlet and widely distributed. 

To condemn lynching at a distance is easy; to do so as a 
Negro in a city where a mob of white people in frenzy is 
howling in the streets on its way to lynch Negroes calls for 
cool courage. Washington’s friends begged him to cancel his 
engagements to speak in Jacksonville, Florida, at a time when 
racial friction was intense on account of a horrible murder by 
two Negro perverts. He replied that the perilous situation 
made it all the more vital that he should go. As he and his 
friends were being driven to the hall in Jacksonville to address 
a mixed audience, an excited gang of white men stopped one 
car and demanded furiously that Booker Washington should 
be handed over to them. Finding that the occupant of the car 
was a Negro of their own city whom they respected, they let 
him pass. If the occupant had been Booker Washington it is 
difficult to see what would have prevented his being lynched. 
As he was speaking to that mixed audience of white and 
colored citizens, the howls of the white mob, who had just 
heard that the murderers had been arrested, could be heard in 
the hall. Washington’s friends were horrified when he 
launched into a scorching denunciation of lynching, conclud- 
ing with an appeal for harmonious feeling between the races. 
His courage was justified, as it was repeatedly on other similar 
occasions. Instead of uproar and riot, as his friends had feared, 
his views met with enthusiastic applause from white and 
colored alike. 

He revealed his unflinching courage and intuitive psycho- 
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logical insight in many actions like that at Atlanta, Georgia, 
when a maddened white rabble, frustrated in their struggle 
to lynch a Negro criminal, set a whole Negro area of the city 
in flames and slew many innocent folk. Booker Washington 
was in New England at the time, but sped South at once, as- 
sembled the terror-stricken Negroes and braced them by his 
speech and action. Heading straight to the mayor and his coun- 
cil, he asked for and received guarantees of compensation and 
safeguards. Invading the office of the governor of Georgia, he 
enlisted his authority in assembling a group of leaders, who at 
once framed a statesmanlike plan for both immediate and long- 
term action that was successful in preventing any large-scale 
repetition of the terrible incident which had caused his inter- 
vention. His swift constructive championship, thus daringly 
exercised at the core of catastrophe, made calamity the step- 
pingstone to long-term benefit. 

Again and again he came back with grim persistence to the 
root of race-antagonism and to that path of patient persistent 
education along which its cure must be sought and can be 
reached. In Lyman Abbott’s powerful weekly, The Outlook , 
for March 14, 1914, Booker Washington told the ghastly 
story that ended in a crazed white mob shooting tw r o Negro 
boys full of bullet-holes and burning their bodies in the public 
street of a Mississippi city. 

A few weeks ago three of the most prominent white men in 
Mississippi were shot and killed by two colored boys. Investiga- 
tion brought to light that the boys were rough and crude, that 
they had never been to school — hence that they were densely 
ignorant. While no one had taught these boys the use of books, 
someone had taught them, as mere children, the use of cocaine 
and whisky. In a mad fit, when their minds and bodies were filled 
with cheap whisky and cocaine, these two ignorant boys created 
a ‘reign of murder,’ in the course of which three white men, four 
colored men, and one colored woman met death. 
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Washington went on to dig deeper into the reason why that 
kind of crime and consequent lynching was more frequent in 
a state like Mississippi. He pointed out that only thirty-six 
per cent of the colored boys and girls of that state at that time 
were provided with any schooling. He pointed to another 
state with, at that time, an even worse record, South Carolina, 
where some counties spent twenty dollars a year per head for 
the education of the white children and three dollars for each 
Negro boy and girl; and showing that throughout that state 
in all the rural areas the school term for colored children ran 
only from two to four months a year. These he pointed out 
were “breeding spots for ignorance, crime and filth which the 
nation will sooner or later have to reckon with.” 

In a passage that may be regarded as a classical interpreta- 
tion of his process, Washington answered the question, “In 
relation to the government, what is the fundamental mission 
and what should be the spirit of such an institution as the 
Tuskegee Institute?” 

As I conceive it, a part of the mission of this school is expressed 
in the purpose and determination to assist the race in laying such 
a gradual and permanent foundation in right living, through the 
accumulation of property, industry, thrift, skill, education of all 
character, moral and religious habits, and all that which means 
our usefulness to the community in which we abide, that naturally, 
logically and sympathetically we shall make ourselves grow into 
the full and rightful employment and intelligent use of the privi- 
leges and rewards of citizenship. 

This oblique reference to the political rights of the Negro 
to vote was driven home in the same address by a prophetic 
warning, the force of which has been augmented in the testing 
of subsequent decades. 

If this country is to continue to be a Republic its task will never 
be completed as long as seven or eight millions of its people are 
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in a large degree regarded as aliens and are without voice or in- 
terest in the welfare of the Government. Such a course will not 
merely inflict a great injustice upon these millions of people, but 
the nation will pay the price of finding the genius and form of 
its government changed, not perhaps in name, but certainly in 
reality, and because of this the world will say that free govern- 
ment is a failure. 

It is clear, therefore, that Booker Washington persistently 
made his voice heard in advocacy of absolute equality be- 
tween colored and white in respect of the ballot; and that he 
was influential in southern areas to which the more belligerent 
voices did not penetrate. Always, however, his words echoed 
the principle, “Come, let us reason together”; a policy which 
some critics, Negro and white, believe to be doomed to frus- 
tration as contrasted with the more pugnacious call to direct 
action. 

He always came back in this ministry of interpretation to 
the theme of the inescapable interdependence of the two races. 
When the colored people of America were celebrating their 
“fifty years of freedom” in 1913, he restated this conviction 
in these words: 

It is just as true in America and in the South, as it is elsewhere, 
that a nation or a people cannot gain the highest success, even in 
a material sense, when one large portion of the population is so 
helpless and so inefficient as to be a burden, rather than a help, to 
the other portion. One portion of the community cannot be con- 
tented and happy when the other portion of the community is 
bitter, discontented and miserable. One portion of the community 
cannot retain its refinement, its purity and its moral standards of 
living when another portion of the people is vicious, criminal and 
neglected. Just as the degradation of one class or one race means 
eventually the dragging down and degradation of the other, so it 
is true, on the other hand, that the elevation and emancipation of 
one class or race means the elevation and emancipation of the 
other. 
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If I were asked, then, what had been accomplished for freedom 
in this larger sense, during the past fifty years, I should say that 
progress had been made in three general directions: First, in the 
gradual improvement of the masses of the Negro people in the 
matter of industry and thrift, in the owning of land, in the build- 
ing of homes, in" the establishing of the masses on the land and 
in the fundamental industries and trades. 

Second, in the reduction of the illiteracy of the race to the 
extent that, whereas in 1863 not more than five per cent perhaps 
of the Negro population could read and write, now almost seventy 
per cent can do so. 

Third, in the gradual growth of better and more wholesome 
relations between the races in the South, and in the wider recog- 
nition by the members of both races that the welfare of the one 
is, in the long run, bound up with that of the other. 

Washington’s program in securing financial support was 
far more adventurous than that of Hampton through the very 
nature of the constitution of Tuskegee, as well as through his 
own character. The support of Hampton in the nineteenth 
century, from General Armstrong’s entry into the principal- 
ship in 1868, stemmed mainly from its founders, the supporters 
of the American Missionary Association. Booker at Tuskegee, 
on the other hand, had only the two thousand dollars a year 
for teachers’ salaries voted by the state legislature of Alabama. 
If he was to build and expand he must launch out constantly in 
vigorous quest of funds. The highly productive reservoir of 
help from the wealthy idealists in the North was, as we have 
seen, first tapped for Tuskegee in its very first year by the 
first woman principal, Olivia Davidson. He eagerly seized 
and, with her encouragement and guidance, developed that 
line of approach. One among many uncounted examples of 
personal conquest followed a visit early in his career to one 
of the then titanic railway magnates, Collis P. Huntington, 
who said, “Here are two dollars for your school” in response 
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to his request. Unruffled by this meager response he set him- 
self during the next twelve years or so to convince Huntington 
that Tuskegee was worth substantial help. A steadily rising 
sequence of gifts culminated, a few months before the death 
of Huntington, in a check for fifty thousand dollars toward 
the Tuskegee endowment fund. Huntington Hall was named 
to commemorate the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Huntington. 

The most stable source of financial backing was found in 
philanthropic foundations created by men and women of good 
will, southern as well as northern. Booker Washington was 
active in the starting of a number of these. The Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, however, had already been established when he 
was a small boy, immediately after Emancipation. George 
Foster Peabody in 1 867 set apart a large sum as a perpetual en- 
dowment “in gratitude to God for His blessings” to be used 
for the education of black and white in the neglected South 
and Southwest. Similarly, John F. Slater in 1882, just after 
Tuskegee had started, made over to a board of ten trustees a 
million dollars to be used “in the uplifting of the lately eman- 
cipated population of the Southern States and their posterity, 
by conferring on them the blessings of Christian education — 
education in which the instruction of the mind in the common 
branches of secular learning shall be associated with training 
in just notions of duty toward God and man in the light of the 
Holy Scriptures.” This Fund, within forty years of its foun- 
dation, spent over three million dollars for this cause. To 
Booker Washington the aims of these two Funds were iden- 
tical with those of Tuskegee, and he was not slow to link them 
with its special projects. 

He actually took part in creating other funds still more di- 
rectly related to his expansion work. When he and Hollis B. 
Frissell, the president of Hampton, visited the Philadelphia 
Quaker, Anna T. Jeanes, a few years before her death in 
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1907, they found that her mind was not on Hampton or Tus- 
kegee. “Others,” she said to them, “have given to the large 
schools; if I could, I should like to help the little country 
schools.” Starting by giving each man ten thousand dollars for 
the salaries of rural teachers and for the improvement of their 
buildings, she later gave each a hundred thousand more, and 
in 1907 gave, as we have seen, one million dollars “for the 
purpose of assisting in the southern United States community, 
country and rural schools for the great class of Negroes to 
whom the rural and community schools are alone available.” 
Booker Washington was chairman of the executive committee 
of this fund. His executive director of the Jeanes Fund, James 
Hardy Dillard, was a distinguished southern gentleman of the 
old school, reared in the classical tradition of the South, and an 
influential member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was of greater help to Booker Washington’s Iifework than 
any other southern white man, in that he put the power of his 
authority against the critical attitude of the South toward 
Negro education and in favor of winning its positive support. 

Another leading Episcopalian, Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
made a bequest which, as incorporated in the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, and with the active cooperation of Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, has given statesmanlike and farsighted contributions to 
the education of the United States Negro and of the African 
peoples. As we have seen, Julius Rosenwald’s generous plans, 
framed at Chicago in collaboration with Washington, resulted 
in the building of many thousands of new and well-planned 
rural schoolhouses; as well as gifts to members of the Tuskegee 
staff to encourage them in their work. 

Washington meanwhile developed an almost uncanny skill 
in winning for his projects the enthusiastic support of out- 
standing business and professional men in New York and the 
middle eastern states. Like a skilled mining engineer he was 
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alert to catch sight of a fresh “lead,” and would follow it in- 
dustriously. These business men were especially zealous to help 
him because they saw in him the highest executive ability 
harnessed with singleness of mind to a cause with which they 
sympathized but to which they could not spare the time to 
give continuous active service. From such men came much 
of the money for the endowments with which Booker Wash- 
ington underpinned the work of Tuskegee. He also secured 
letters from men like President Taft at the White House for 
publication in appeals for these endowments. 

A few conspicuous examples will illustrate the astonishing 
lengths to which their enthusiastic devotion to Booker Wash- 
ington’s work led them. Robert C. Ogden, organizer and man- 
ager of John Wanamaker’s store in New York City and a 
member of the General Education Board, worked hand-in- 
glove with Seth Low, mayor of New York and the principal 
force in modernizing Columbia University, who became chair- 
man of the Tuskegee board of trustees. These two invited a 
number of their influential friends to Tuskegee every year. 
Backed by the multimillionaire, John Wanamaker, they would 
underwrite the cost of a special train composed of three or 
four luxurious Pullman cars to take these men from New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities all the way to Tuskegee 
and back. 

This introduced the sorely-needed backing of notable writ- 
ers and editors. For example, on one of these trips, in 1902, 
came Oswald Garrison Villard who, through his large jour- 
nalistic influence and vivid writing and enthusiasm for Negro 
education, was an ideal publicist. His drastic criticism in 
later years of Washington’s policy enters into the appraisal 
of that policy in chapter XVIII. He inherited from his fiery 
grandfather, the abolitionist orator, William Lloyd Garrison, 
a burning zeal for the destruction of all forms of discrimination 
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against colored peoples. Bom in Germany in 1872 and edu- 
cated at Harvard, this cultured northerner became perman- 
ently linked with the South through this trip to Tuskegee in 
1902, for he met in Georgia a Kentucky girl whom he mar- 
ried the following year. 

Another invaluable ally in publicity was Lyman Abbott, 
editor of The Outlook , a weekly periodical that at that time 
had unexcelled influence throughout the United States in 
guiding and shaping idealistic conviction. Among intellectuals 
who gave statesmanlike aid to Washington’s plans was that 
expert on universities, Wallace Buttrick, who became the 
guiding mind of the General Education Board from 1902 
onwards. 

The example of Ogden, Wanamaker, and Low in hiring a 
special train inspired Julius Rosenwald of Chicago to bring 
large parties of his friends among the business men of the 
Middle West by special train to Tuskegee. In general these 
were men who had swiftly risen to wealth from humble be- 
ginnings. Having little cultural background they were pro- 
foundly ignorant of the South, and in them the fires of antag- 
onism ieft by the Civil War still smoldered. They knew noth- 
ing of the educated Negro or of any of his institutions. To 
spend some days at Tuskegee watching its working at close 
quarters opened new horizons to them, and secured substantial 
gifts from a considerable number. 

In these and other ways Booker Washington not only se- 
cured the financial foundation essential to carrying forward 
Tuskegee Institute itself and the widely ramified extension 
developments, but also set in motion radiating influences for 
the enlightenment of leading citizens in different parts of the 
United States. The photographs of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration in 1906 give a characteristic picture of these 
influences. The speakers included the Secretary of War, Wil- 
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liam H. Taft, later President, Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, Andrew Carnegie, the multimillionaire 
and founder of numerous public libraries, J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
a younger millionaire giving his whole time to work for good 
citizenship and clean politics, Robert C. Ogden, Lyman Ab- 
bott, George McAneny, president of the Civic Association 
of America, and Hollis B. Frissell, the white principal of 
Hampton Institute. In all this development Booker Washing- 
ton was almost quixotically scrupulous in refusing offers to 
smooth his own path. A colleague of his informed the author 
that Carnegie had proposed that he should give an endow- 
ment of six hundred thousand dollars, the proceeds of which 
should be used solely for Washington’s personal support, and 
that the Principal uncompromisingly rejected it. This sum 
given by Carnegie was used for research, literature, and other 
projects. 

No statesman in finance would, in this changing world, 
anchor the security of a great and growing institution to 
funds and personal gifts dependent upon the continued wealth 
and loyalty of a relatively few rich men and women. Per- 
sistently Booker Washington therefore approached the alumni 
of the Institute, often for specific projects; and thus, not only 
brought numerous small amounts into the budget, but sus- 
tained the active cooperation of Tuskegee graduates. Wher- 
ever possible he also secured the financial support of the state 
of Alabama and of the Federal Government for Tuskegee’s ex- 
tension schemes. 

As a record of sheer achievement in quickening the interest 
of white and black, North and South, the cold figures of 
finance are eloquent. As Anson Phelps Stokes says in his Tus- 
kegee Institute: the first fifty years, which expands the Found- 
er’s Day Address that he delivered in 1931: 
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When the Founder died, in 1915, he left an institution which he — 
an ex-slave — had created out of absolutely nothing except the 
promise of $2,000 a year for teachers’ salaries. He left it with an 
endowment of approximately two million dollars, with property 
worth over a million and a half, and with an annual budget of 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars. 

The significance of those figures lies not simply in their 
magnitude as contrasted with the penurious beginnings, but 
much more in the expression, by men and women of both 
races and from the South as well as from the North, of con- 
fidence in and even sacrificial enthusiasm for Booker Wash- 
ington’s consistent program of interracial harmony and full 
national cobperation founded upon educational advance and 
economic elevation. 
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Oratory loomed so large in Booker Washington’s ministry 
of interpretation, and — measured by his influence on at- 
titudes and by his mastery of the English language — he ranks 
so high in the history of public speech, that it may be well 
to pause to ask how he acquired his skill and achieved his 
effects. He says himself that, as an illiterate child, stories of 
the oratory of Frederick Douglass first inspired his desire 
to read. “ I heard so much about Frederick Douglass when I 
was a boy,” he writes in My Larger Education , “that one of 
the reasons why I wanted to go to school and learn to read 
was that I might read for myself what he had written and 
said.” 

The value of Frederick Douglass’s oratory in arousing a 
people out of despair and lethargy cannot be questioned. He 
was a bugle sounding a reveille to battle. His whole career as 
an orator started from his accidentally lighting upon a book 
of speeches by Chatham, Sheridan, Fox, and the younger 
Pitt. He discovered there the witchery of eloquence, and read 
speeches in favor of the American colonists and their self- 
government, spoken in the British House of Commons with 
fervor and brilliance. This governed the essential message of 
Douglass: he was the apostle of freedom rather than the ad- 
vocate of a coherent program or policy of education or 
sustained social action. His lack in this respect is illustrated in 
the following authentic story concerning a colored woman 
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who, when she escaped from slavery, gave herself in Boston 
the strange name of Sojourner Truth. She was, Dr. DuBois 
says, “a tall, gaunt, unsmiling sybil weighed down with the 
woe of the world,” and with an unflinching determination 
“founded on unwavering faith in ultimate good.” She was at a 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, when Frederick Douglass 
spoke. She sat grimly in the front row, Wendell Phillips re- 
cords, facing the speaker. Douglass gave a panorama of the 
wrongs suffered by the Negro race. Becoming more and more 
impassioned, he cried out: “The Negro has no hope of justice 
from the whites, no possible hope save in his own right arm. 
It must come to blood. The Negroes must fight for them- 
selves.” In the tense silence that followed as Douglass sat 
down, the deep vibrant voice of Sojourner Truth went to 
every corner of the hall: “Frederick, is God dead?” 

Booker Washington set himself to cultivate the gift of 
potent speech, but in support, as we have seen, of a funda- 
mentally different policy from that of Douglass. In one of his 
rare moments of self-revelation in regard to public speech, 
he said, “I make it a rule never to go before an audience, on 
any occasion, without asking the blessing of God upon what 
I want to say. I always make it a rule to make especial prepara- 
tion for each separate address. I care little how what I am 
saying is going to sound in the newspapers, or to another 
audience, or to an individual. At the time, the audience before 
me absorbs all my sympathy, thought, and energy.” 

One curious characteristic, frequently remarked upon by 
reporters, was that Washington nearly always held a pencil 
in his right hand when speaking, using it at times almost as a 
small baton to emphasize his points. Members of his family 
have told the author that this dated back to an early experience 
when he overcame his extreme nervousness on beginning to 
speak by holding a pencil in his hand. 
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As we read reports by journalists of the effect of Washing- 
ton’s speeches, we repeatedly discover that the point at which 
he fused a vast crowd of people into a common mind and 
brought them to their feet in rapturous applause was when 
he used a simile to clinch a logical argument with a single un- 
forgettable picture. The classic example was at Atlanta when 
he cried: “In all things that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things es- 
sential to mutual progress.” His parable, “If you hold a man 
down in the ditch you must go down into the ditch yourself,” 
has clung like a burr to the disturbed conscience of men who 
have sustained preeminence of one racial group over another 
by repression and exploitation. Examples of pungent phrases 
still frequently quoted are: “No man shall drag me down by 
making me hate him”; and “No race can prosper till it learns 
that there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a 
poem”; “One might as well talk of stopping the flow of the 
Mississippi River as the progress of a race that is securing 
property, education, and Christian character”; and “There are 
two ways of exerting one’s strength; one is pushing down, the 
other is pulling up.” The naive simplicity of many of his 
sayings, with their undertone of humor, fitted them exactly 
for his audiences and for passing on from mouth to mouth. 

His normal practice was, first, to jot down in bare outline 
the course of his proposed argument with a note of the 
illustrations to be used, then to dictate the speech in full to 
his office secretary. When the speech had been typed, he 
read it through and made such additions or changes as oc- 
curred to him or to his wife or colleagues. He then incorpo- 
rated these modifications in his first outline, and carried that 
outline with him to the platform as a memory aid; although 
normally his powerful memory and his intense interest in his 
theme made its use almost unnecessary. That he ignored his 
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notes is shown by an appraisal of his oratory made by an 
anonymous English writer: 

It was quite unstudied, or, rather, it gave the impression of being 
so. There were no pauses or repetitions, no fumbling for words 
or phrases. The form and matter could not have been better after 
laborious preparation, and yet the delivery had all the charm of 
unpremeditated ease. For nearly three-quarters of an hour Dr. 
Washington, without effort and without a single note, held the 
rapt attention of his audience, making even facts and figures ap- 
pear not indigestible to the post-prandial appetite. 

The versatility of his oratory is attested by the reports 
showing that he held the Alumni Banquet at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the hollow of his hand for ninety minutes on the 
occasion of his receiving the honorary M.A. degree, and then 
went on to a mass meeting of fifteen hundred working 
Negroes who listened in rapt attention to what the reporter 
calls “his fatherly address to the people of his race. They 
laughed and wept by turns as he played upon the chords of 
their emotional natures. . . Deep ‘Amens’ thundered forth as 
the Negro orator voiced the naked truth.” 

A still more exacting test came when he addressed large 
audiences in the South composed of both whites and Negroes 
together. An Alabama newspaper, the Montgotnery Adver- 
tiser, deep in the cotton belt, testifies that “He could talk to 
audiences composed of whites and blacks, hold them spell- 
bound with his simple oratory, excite no anger in any per- 
son before him, and yet not compromise his essential intel- 
lectual integrity.” 

During a period when lynching was rife and interracial 
tension was increasing to a dangerous degree, he made a 
statement which combined firm courage with tactical skill 
when speaking to a great audience of hardheaded business 
men in Georgia: 
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In several parts of the South — not in all, I am glad to say — there 
exist today conditions of uncertainty, fear, unrest and doubt 
among our people because of cruelties and injustices that have 
been perpetrated upon them. . . It is unreasonable for any com- 
munity to expect that it can permit Negroes to be lynched or 
burned in the winter, and then have reliable Negro labor to raise 
cotton in the summer. 

One effective method that he used in his steady work of 
reconciliation through interpretation was to move forward 
through a sequence of negatives so that he could bring home 
his final affirmation. A characteristic example is found in his 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Address: “The solution of 
the problem is not in the abuse of the South by the North; 
not in condemning the Negro, nor in the Negro cursing the 
white man; not in colonization, not in deportation, not in 
amalgamation or extermination; but in honest, sympathetic 
cooperation between the races.” 

Alongside his public speaking, Booker Washington’s work 
as an author must rank as equally influential in forwarding his 
interpretative work in the wider world beyond Tuskegee. 
He entered the field of authorship with deep reluctance and 
misgiving, and only under persistent pressure from friends 
whose judgment he trusted. It really began when the editors 
of the influential periodical, the Outlook 5 then directed by 
Lyman Abbott and Theodore Roosevelt, pressed him to 
write the story of his life to be published as a serial. He re- 
plied that the events of his life could not possibly be of interest 
to the general public. Under pressure he at last agreed to try 
to write it, although authorship was new to him. Even then 
he simply could not drive himself to start, being so convinced 
of the futility of the idea. A letter of vehement urgency from 
the editors drove him to snatch some hours in which to write 
the first chapter. His stenographer typed it and it only filled 
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three and a half pages. He sent this with a note lamenting its 
inadequacy. “I will send more tomorrow,” he promised. The 
editors wrote praising the material and urging him on. Tired 
as he was, he wrote bits of his life story on torn envelopes 
and odd pieces of paper in the train, in hotel bedrooms be- 
tween speeches, and in ten-minute intervals in his office work. 
Distressed by being forced to do this important piece of 
writing in broken fragments of time, his discomfort was in- 
creased by letters from the office of the Outlook pointing 
out that great gaps in the chronology made impossible blanks 
between chapters. 

At last the story was completed in serial form and produced 
as a book, Up from Slavery. The author was bewildered by 
its reception. Its influence across the world became incalcul- 
able. After hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold 
in ail parts of the English speaking world, the demand still 
continues. Asiatics in India were soon reading it in Hindu- 
stani, Latin Americans in Spanish, and western Europeans 
from the Atlantic to the Baltic were, in surprising numbers, 
reading it in French and German; while the blind followed 
the story in Braille. The causes of the immediate and sustained 
success are, first, that it is the unadorned, intimate narrative 
of the triumph of will and grit over seemingly impossible 
obstacles, not out of the distant past but in a career then still 
in its early stages of conquest; second, that it was the success 
story of a man not seeking his own enrichment but em- 
bracing in his objective all downtrodden peoples everywhere; 
third, that it was written in an English style unconsciously 
inspired by the constant reading of the English Bible and of 
Shakespeare; and, fourth, it became, for those reasons, a 
fascinating narrative, a Pilgrim’s Progress revealing artlessly 
a personality in whom rugged strength and sensitive charm 
were one. None of his subsequent books made the interna- 
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tional appeal or exercised the grip of Up from Slavery. Writ- 
ten fifteen years before his death it leaves the reader ignorant 
of the creative activity of many of his best years, and naturally 
takes for granted conditions familiar to the American reader 
of that time but largely unknown to later generations. Writ- 
ten about himself, too, it necessarily is silent on many aspects 
of the man and his work. But the qualities that have been ana- 
lyzed seem to give it permanent rank among the world’s 
classics. 

In the preparation of subsequent books Washington re- 
ceived a large measure of help from his Negro colleagues, 
Monroe W ; ork and Emmett Scott, in the assembly and selec- 
tion of material, as well as from Robert E. Park, a white 
friend from New England, whose labors made possible The 
Man Farthest Down and appreciably enriched The Story of 
the Negro. Nathan Hunt, son of an ex-slave woman, became 
his stenographic secretary. He had been educated in an Ohio 
village and later at college by the help of Quaker benefactors 
and proved so resourceful that, when the Principal was sent 
to Europe for the tour described in chapter XVII, Hunt went 
with him. This helped to make possible the writing of Wash- 
ington’s book, The Man Farthest Down. Its moving panorama 
of the life of the peasant across the middle of Europe from 
Belgium to Sicily opened the eyes of many readers to aspects 
of fife on the Continent which are normally hidden from the 
reader of its political history and the traveler to its cathedrals, 
art galleries and palaces. 

Other books by Booker Washington made their contempor- 
ary contribution to knowledge and opinion, but lack the 
qualities that make for permanence. His two volumes. The 
Story of the Negro , clearly owe much to the industry of his 
collaborators and, at the time, brought before a considerable 
public a perspective that was then lacking. Later ethnological 
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and archeological research in Africa, however, and closer 
analysis of the background of slavery, have relegated much 
of the work to the vast stores of outdated literature. On the 
other hand, other volumes, for instance, his Character Building 
and My Larger Education , have, for the historian of educa- 
tion, a permanent value in presenting his pioneer adventures 
in project education harnessed to the elevation of a depressed 
minority race in a nation that was itself in painful process of 
integration. 

As a part of his interpretation of the Negro to the larger 
world he wrote numerous articles for popular magazines. The 
kind of subject that he handled and his method of preparation 
are suggested in a letter, dated February 6, 1907, addressed to 
a well-known Negro leader in Nashville, Tennessee, the 
Honorable J. T. Settle. 

I am preparing an article for one of the older and well established 
magazines of this country upon the subject of Negro homes. I 
desire to make this as representative of the better class of homes 
among our people as it is possible. To accompany this article, I 
desire to give a brief account of the persons who live in these 
houses. Will you kindly send me a brief account of your life and 
at the same time, a good picture of your home? I should like you 
to cover the following points: Age, early life and associations, 
parentage, schooling, and reasons, as far as you understand them, 
for your success in life. Any anecdote, pithy statement or in- 
cident that you may care to make that will suggest the difficulties 
that our people meet either because of lack of opportunities, or 
because of obstacles will be valuable to my purpose. Let me add 
that you cannot be too personal or too circumstantial in the state- 
ments you make. 

All Booker Washington’s authorship, public speech, and the 
contacts made upon his tours had as one continuous aim the 
securing of financial support for Tuskegee and its ever-widen- 
ing extension work as part of his comprehensive program of 
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raising the status of his race as an integral part of the Ameri- 
can nation in a harmonious world. He had no false shame in 
regard to asking for money for these objects. Indeed, in his 
view, he was conferring a favor on a man by releasing his 
wealth to forward aims that widened the perspective and en- 
larged the spirit of the giver. He would have agreed with 
John R. Mott’s definition of money as “an extension of per- 
sonality,” and he rejoiced to aid men in the exercise of that 
function for a supremely creative cause. 
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RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 


The earliest contact that Booker Washington had with the 
Federal Government came in 1 894 when, as has been recorded, 
he successfully pleaded with a Congressional committee for a 
large Federal grant in aid of the Atlanta Cotton Exposition of 
1895. His epoch-marking speech at that Exposition brought 
a striking letter from President Cleveland, and the President 
later visited the Exposition and spent an hour under Washing- 
ton’s guidance in the Negro building. From that time onward 
President Cleveland continually showed his friendship to 
Washington both by personal acts of helpfulness and by 
taking numerous steps to forward the interests of Tuskegee 
Institute. 

During the Presidencies of Roosevelt and Taft, from 1901 
until 1913, Booker Washington’s contacts with the White 
House on behalf of the colored people were constant and 
constructive. Both Presidents called upon him for advice, ac- 
cepted his judgment, and trusted his discretion. This was by 
no means simply in matters of detail. They invited him to 
offer suggestions as to the subject matter of Presidential 
speeches in so far as these were concerned with race-relations; 
they asked for his guidance in handling such international 
affairs as affected the African race; 1 they looked to him to 
make them aware of substantial injustices suffered by the 
colored population in education, in travel accommodation, and 


1 As in the Liberian crisis, (see Chapter XVI) . 
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in other ways; and they asked for his suggestions toward the 
appointment to governmental positions of trust not only of 
Negroes but of white men who would advance the progress 
of the South. 

Colleagues who worked with Washington during the 
years from 1901 to 1908 say that the extraordinary intimacy 
and easy working of his contacts with President Roosevelt 
sprang from their common qualities of directness, capacity to 
arrive swiftly at correct decisions when faced by a crisis, 
courage combined with shrewdness, a passion for getting 
things done, complete confidence in the sincerity of each 
other, and genuine belief in the right of all races to equal 
opportunity. 

On the very day on which Theodore Roosevelt took the 
oath of office at Buffalo as President McKinley’s successor, 
Washington received a letter from him (September 14, 1901) 
written in his own hand, asking him to meet the new President. 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to talk over with Washington projects 
that both had discussed years earlier. In a memorandum dic- 
tated for his files, Washington reports: 

This plan had lain matured in his mind for years, and as soon as 
the opportunity came he acted upon it. 

When I received this letter from Mr. Roosevelt, I confess that 
it caused me some grave misgivings. I felt I must consider seriously 
the question whether I should allow myself to be drawn into a 
kind of activity I had definitely determined to keep away from. 
But here was the letter with its suggestion which it seemed to 
me I could not lightly put aside, no matter what my personal 
wishes or feelings might be. Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt became 
established in the White House I went there to see him and we 
spent the greater part of an evening in talk concerning the South. 
In this conversation he emphasized, in particular, two points. First, 
he stated that wherever he appointed a white man to office in 
the South he wished him to be the very highest type of native 
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Southern white man; one in whom the whole country had faith. 
He repeated and emphasized his determination to appoint such 
a type of man regardless of political influences or political con- 
sequences. 

Then, he stated to me quite frankly, that he did not propose to 
appoint a large number of colored people to office in any part of 
the South, but that he did propose to do two things which had 
not been done before that time, at least not to the extent and with 
the definite purpose he had in mind. Wherever he did appoint a 
colored man to office in the South he said he wanted him to be 
a man not only of ability but of character; a man also who had the 
confidence of his white and colored neighbors. He said he did not 
propose to appoint a colored man to office simply for the purpose 
of temporary political expediency. He added that while he pro- 
posed to appoint fewer colored men to office in the South, he 
did propose to put a certain number of colored men of high char- 
acter and ability in office in the Northern States. He said that he 
had never been able to see any good reason why colored men 
should be put in office in the Southern States and not in the 
Northern States as well. 

Washington’s correspondence shows that, on his own 
initiative, he repeatedly brought to Roosevelt’s attention 
trends of opinion that required correction, and injustices to 
the Negro that called for amendment. For instance, in January 
1906 he sent confidentially to the President cuttings from the 
New York Herald which affirmed that 

you have inaugurated a new policy which means the removal of 
all colored men from office in the South. This same dispatch was 
sent to several southern papers. The spreading of this falsehood 
in this manner has caused a feeling of bitterness among many 
colored people, and I am wondering whether it would not be wise 
to give out a line from the White House denying it. I appreciate 
something of how trying it must be to meet such criticism in the 
face of all you have done or said in the interests of the race. ... If 
you cared to make such a statement and wished me to look over 
it before you gave it out, I should be glad to do so. 
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Pressure was constantly exercised upon Washington by 
Negro friends to put forward the names of their friends for 
office. He consistently resisted this at the cost of much 
criticism. Many letters of firm but kindly refusal are found 
in his files. On the other hand, he not infrequently forwarded 
to the President names of men of whose capacity and character 
he was fully convinced. The following is an example of such 
a commendation given to a man of the opposite party from 
that of the President: 

To the President. May 30, 1904. 

This is to say that in my opinion Judge Osceola Kyle is pre- 
eminently fitted for a judgeship in Panama, and I believe if you 
can see your way clear to appoint him you will be putting in a 
responsible position a man of the type of Judge Thomas G. 
Jones of Alabama. Judge Kyle stands for the very highest type 
of citizenship, and has the confidence of the people of all races 
and parties in Alabama. While he is a Democrat, he is a man of 
the highest and most unimpeachable character, noted for his 
courage and sense of justice. He also served in the Spanish- 
American War. If necessary I shall be willing to answer any 
further questions as to his fitness for the position. 

In regard to u ]mi Crow” segregation in the South Booker 
Washington carried on a sustained fight. He made his first 
point of attack not upon segregation in itself, but upon the 
scandalous inequality in the character of the accommodation 
provided for the Negro. He wrote as follows to President 
Roosevelt on March 23, 1908: 

I am very anxious that if anything is done regarding the im- 
provement of the railroad accommodations for colored people 
in the South, the first public utterance bearing upon it initiate 
with you rather than with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Perhaps a letter from you to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might accomplish the purpose that I have in mind. 
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In case you write such a letter, I think it well for you to keep 
in mind the following points: 

First, the colored people as a whole are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of separation, and it would be unfortunate for you to say 
anything that would seem to endorse the principle of separation. 
Since separation has been provided for in all of the Southern 
States, you could insist that the accommodations be equal in con- 
venience and in comfort for the same money. 

Enclosed I send you an exact extract covering the Alabama law. 
It is practically the same in all of the Southern States. 

As I stated," I think the safest course for you to pursue would 
be to emphasize the fact that where separation is made the colored 
people receive the same treatment for the same money that the 
white people do. The principal grounds of complaint at present 
among the colored people are as follows: 

The cars are often filthy. The compartments for colored people 
are not only filthy, but are in many cases too small, lacking in 
proper ventilation. The news boy takes up a large portion of the 
space with his goods. In many cases all the colored people, in- 
cluding women and children, are required to pass through the 
white men’s smoking compartment in order to get into the part of 
the coach reserved for colored people. In many other cases no 
smoking room whatever is provided for colored men. In most 
cases the waiting rooms provided for colored people are filthy 
and not given anything like the same kind of attention that is 
given those provided for white people. 

Five days later Theodore Roosevelt sent to Booker Wash- 
ington a draft of a letter to the Interstate Commission strongly 
pressing upon them with Presidential authority the necessity 
of improving traveling accommodation for colored people. 
It was returned to him with a few of the points strengthened 
and was dispatched. 

The Atlanta Race Riot of 1906, which sent a shock 
through the nation, together with other outbreaks of lynching, 
led Washington to suggest to the President in a letter dated 
October 18 of that year that he might in his annual message to 
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Congress make a statement that would show him to be “work- 
ing in the same direction that the best Southern white people 
are working. Anything that would stir up sectional questions 
would be harmful. . .” 

The most furious debate that ever raged around Booker 
Washington arose over an incident from which none of the 
participants anticipated any trouble. It can most succinctly be 
reported by quoting a note written thirty years later by Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt in answer to an inquiry: “An entry in 
my diary for Tuesday, October 16, 1901, notes ‘Mr. Booker 
Washington at dinner.’ ” 

The President had asked Washington to come to the White 
House to discuss some projected appointments and other 
matters. The talk took longer than had been anticipated. 
Mr. Roosevelt, as was his custom in such cases, asked him to 
dine with the family. This he did, and their discussions were 
continued in the evening. In the next day’s routine news 
statement from the White House the bare fact was obscurely 
announced in the local press. A few days later a southern 
newspaper correspondent lifted it out of its obscurity and 
telegraphed it to his paper. For days and even weeks the south- 
ern papers sent out shrieks of fury at both the President and 
Booker Washington. One paradoxical element in the situation 
lay in the fact that the southern papers had been loudly prais- 
ing the President for appointing, on Booker Washington’s 
recommendation, a white Democrat to a Federal judgeship. 

Both Roosevelt and Washington, in consequence of that 
dinner, received many threats against their lives. Emmett 
Scott’s desk at Tuskegee had a drawer full of threatening 
letters. The Tuskegee campus had to be policed. Washington’s 
colleagues some forty years later declared that they never 
could forget the nightmare tension. Nothing, however, would 
persuade Washington to hide himself. By six in the morning 
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after his return from the capital he was, as one of his agricul- 
tural colleagues told the author, “out here on his horse going 
round the farm.” 

At that time an unknown Negro was hurt jumping off a 
train before it reached Tuskegee station. As the town had no 
hospital for Negroes he was taken to the Institute hospital, 
where the doctor and nurses cared for him. Not until he was 
cured and had left the town did he confess that a group of 
white men in Louisiana had hired him to go to Tuskegee to 
assassinate W ashington, but that, in the care of those doctors 
and nurses on Booker Washington’s staff, he became so 
ashamed of himself that he could not carry out his commission. 

Theodore Roosevelt characteristically wrote in a postscript 
to a letter to Washington: “By the way, don’t worry about 
me-, it will all come right in time, and if I have helped by ever 
so little ‘the ascent of man,’ I am more than satisfied.” Emmett 
Scott remarks that “Booker W ashington, with all his philoso- 
phy and capacity for rising above the personal, was probably 
more deeply pained by this affair than by any other in his 
whole career. His pain, however, was almost solely on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s account,” that he “should suffer all this abuse and 
even vilification on his account.” 

At the end of President Roosevelt’s term of office, when 
Taft was elected President, but before he had taken office, he 
asked for Booker Washington’s advice and guidance. Wash- 
ington wrote to him on November 30, 1908: 

It was very kind of you to send me word that you wish to con- 
sult with me fully and freely on all racial matters during your 
administration. I assure you I shall be glad to place myself at your 
service at all times. I want no office whatever. I simply desire to 
serve you in any capacity that you may desire at any time. The 
greatest satisfaction that has come to me during the administration 
of President Roosevelt is the fact that perhaps I have been of some 
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service to him in helping to raise the standard of the colored peo- 
ple, in helping him to see that men holding office under him were 
men of character and ability, and in that way I am sure that 
President Roosevelt has helped the whole race. If I can in any 
degree serve you in the same manner I shall be most happy. 

. President Taft’s interest in and admiration for Booker 
Washington and his work were of long standing and were 
based on first-hand examination of his policy and practice at 
Tuskegee. He had expressed his admiration publicly after his 
return from a period of government administration in the 
Philippine Islands, where he had had some experience of 
relationships with another race. At Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Taft had said, on May 22, 1908, at the end 
of a Convocation speech to the assembled colored students: 

I believe in and am deeply interested in the success of the doctrine 
which Booker Washington is inculcating . . . that the way for 
the colored race to make a path for themselves to success is to 
show not only how useful but how indispensable they are to the 
community of which they are part; and that as they become more 
and more valuable to that community, the wrongs which they 
have suffered and the disadvantages under which they have 
labored will disappear . . . because their disappearance will be to 
the pecuniary and general interest of all elements in the country. 

No doctrine with regard to the advancement of the Negro 
in America is more hotly contested than is this belief that an 
economic and cultural rise in standards of living will inevitably 
bring equality of political, economic, and educational op- 
portunity. Booker Washington did not state it in the absolute 
form in which Taft here interprets him; but he did hold 
consistently that agricultural and industrial skill and hard 
work, combined with acquisition of property, were an es- 
sential foundation upon which positive political advance could 
be confidently undertaken. This problem is discussed more 
fully in later chapters. 
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During that same year (November i9°8) Booker Washing- 
ton, at Mr. Taft’s request, drew up a confidential memoran- 
dum to suggest a statement of policy in an important speech 
which the President-elect was to make at a dinner in honor 
of Walter Page, American Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Careful reading of this confidential document should give 
pause to critics of Booker Washington who contend that he 
failed to press for higher education of the Negro or for the 
suffrage: 

No sincere friend of the South will advocate a policy that does 
not aim to maintain and increase relations of friendship and mu- 
tual helpfulness between the two races. The very worst enemy of 
his own race is the man, either black or white, who needlessly 
stirs up bitterness and racial strife. Just now there are two funda- 
mental matters which concern the Negro and are important to 
the South, in regard to which there should be no misunderstand- 
ing. On both of these points I am in perfect accord with the 
wisest and most patriotic people of the South and throughout the 
country. 

First, as to the matter of education. The Negro is an American 
citizen, and as such he has a right to expect education at the hands 
of the state or community in which he lives, the same as any 
other citizen. But if this were not sufficient reason for educating 
the Negro every consideration of policy urges it. The very worst 
enemy of the South is the man who advocates a policy of keeping 
the Negro in ignorance. Whatever he may be in the future, at 
present the Negro is the main dependence of the South for per- 
sonal service and for labor especially in agriculture. It is impos- 
sible for the South to develop its resources in competition with 
other sections of the country and of the world, if the laboring 
and producing class of the South is not as intelligent as the labor- 
ing and producing classes of every other part of the world. Wher- 
ever ignorance comes into competition with intelligence, intelli- 
gence wins and ignorance loses. At a time when the whole world 
is every year demanding of its servants and its laborers greater 
skill and more intelligence it is an insult for anyone to intimate 
that the South is going to set a lower standard, or that it is going 
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to be forever content with crude, ignorant, and unskilled labor, 
either on the farm or elsewhere. 

The wisest and most farseeing men of both races agree that what 
is needed is that all children, regardless of race, receive a public 
school education and that the masses have this education rein- 
forced, as far as possible, by thorough and practical industrial 
training, especially agricultural training for the rural districts. 
Since the Negro, in a very large degree, is dependent upon his 
own people for ministers, doctors, teachers, and professional men, 
the Negro should not only have industrial training, but academic, 
college, and university training as well, especially those who are 
to become the advisers and leaders of the race. 

The second point to which I want to refer concerns the ballot 
in the South. Practically every Southern State, within recent years, 
has adopted a new constitution with the view of restricting the 
use of the ballot. Whatever may have been the excuse or the 
necessity for the methods used to reassert the political ascendancy 
of the white man in the government of the Southern States dur- 
ing and immediately after the period of reconstruction, we all 
know the demoralizing effect of that period of fraud and vio- 
lence. 

Since the laws have been reconstructed there is no longer any 
excuse or necessity for dishonesty, no reason why the present 
generation should not carry out, in letter and in spirit, the pro- 
visions of the new constitution. To put the matter plainly, since 
under the provisions of these new constitutions, for a long while, 
at least, only a small proportion of Negroes can vote, it is im- 
portant that these constitutions be applied with equal and exact 
justice to black and white alike. The Negro who can meet the 
requirements which the law lays down as to property, intelligence, 
or of good character, should not only be permitted but encour- 
aged to vote. It would be a great mistake for the white people of 
the South to behave in such a way toward the Negro as to con- 
vince him that they opposed his highest interests. Give the Negro 
justice in this as in every other matter and he will have an incen- 
tive for high and useful life. 

Speaking of my own political party, I ought to make it plain 
here and now, that I have no sympathy with any section of the 
party in any part of the country that would keep the Negro out 
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of party councils and conventions on account of his race. The 
Republican Party cannot afford to seek votes in any section of 
the country at the price of injustice to any portion of our popu- 
lation, regardless of its color. 

The supreme good of the Negro at the present time, the thing 
he most desires and which it is most desirable he should have, 
politics cannot give him. The Negro needs at the present time 
those more fundamental things like prosperity, skill, mental and 
moral training, habits of industry and thrift. In the efforts he is 
now making to secure these fundamental things he needs and de- 
serves all the encouragement that the white people of the North, 
or of the South, can give him. 

At a dinner of the North Carolina Society on December 7, 
1908, in an address on “The South and the National Govern- 
ment,” Taft expressed exactly the line of argument that 
Booker Washington outlined in that memorandum, including 
the proclamation of the need for higher education in order to 
provide intelligent leadership for the race. Washington’s files 
show that up to the end he was inventively active in exploring 
the different avenues of influence for the advancement of 
the colored people within the orbit of a harmonious inter- 
racial American nation. 

As a last example of his method of helping the President 
to give more vigorous leadership in this acutely sensitive part 
of the national life, a memorandum may be quoted that he 
sent on July 20, 1912 to Taft as an aid in framing a national 
statement of policy when the latter presented himself for re- 
election to the Presidency. 

The present administration has always been alive to the interest 
of the Negro. It has sought in every way possible to encourage 
him in his education and progress in other directions. History will 
show that the efforts of this administration have not been without 
tangible results. 

Further than this, this administration has sought from time to 
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time to place colored men of distinguished ability and character 
in important positions, not only in recognition of the worth of 
these individuals but that they might be held up as an object lesson 
to other members of their race. Without undue self-praise, I think 
I can safely say that this administration has gone further in plac- 
ing colored men in distinguished and high positions than is true 
of any administration in the past. 

The central government is hampered and circumscribed in its 
efforts to protect the lives of citizens against mobs and against the 
lynchers. From time to time in our various states, mob violence 
directed especially against the Negro, both in our Northern and 
Southern States, has been of frequent occurrence. Such outbreaks 
are a disgrace to any civilized country, and our whole people 
North and South should be called upon to use their influence to 
blot out for all time the practice of using the mob to accomplish 
that which should be accomplished through the medium of our 
courts. Wherever and whenever this administration could use its 
influence by w r ord or deed to discourage and prevent mob vio- 
lence it has always acted. I am glad to call attention to the fact 
that the number of lynchings in the country is gradually decreas- 
ing, and there are many evidences to the fact that the Negro race 
is making steady and substantial progress. And I think I can say 
further, that at the present time there are more friendly relations 
existing between the black and white races in this country than 
has been true of any period since the days of reconstruction. 

In 1913 the Negro will have been free in this country fifty 
years, and the National Negro Business League and other organi- 
zations are preparing to celebrate that occasion, and the colored 
people ought to be encouraged and helped in every way possible 
to have a celebration that will call the attention of the world to 
the progress that the Negro race of ten million now in this coun- 
try has made. 

Ri a postcript to a letter received a few days later by 
Booker Washington, Taft said, “Thank you, Doctor, I think 
what you enclose is excellent,” and added that he was going 
to use the material. 

After the election of 1912, when Wilson was elected Presi- 
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dent, Booker Washington’s relations with the White House 
became less close than they had been during the years of 
friendly collaboration with Roosevelt and then with Taft. His 
relations with government, as will have been recognized, had 
in them nothing of fiery denunciation of wrong or bitter 
cynicism at the inadequacy of reform, although the expression 
of each of those emotions would have been natural enough. 
He always preferred private influence to public declamation. 
His policy of patient persistence in pressing forward to take 
the next feasible step reflected his belief in the inevitability of 
progress so long as the Negro continued to improve his edu- 
cation, increase his economic hold upon land and other forms 
of property, and advance his business and professional status. 
For him politics was in the fullest sense the science of the 
practicable: “let down your bucket where you are.” He be- 
lieved in change without a break of continuity; and that this 
can be achieved by persuasion and economic pressure. He was 
profoundly convinced of the fatuity of violence and head-on 
collision. 

The debate as to the weakness or strength of this policy 
and practice, in contrast to the program of direct pressure for 
political, economic, and social equality, will long continue. 
The opposing contentions are outlined later. The final judg- 
ment upon Booker Washington’s lifework hangs to a con- 
siderable degree upon posterity’s appraisal of that fundamental 
issue. 
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THE APPEAL FROM AFRICA 


The tangled and ambiguous situation that embarrassed the 
little group of Negroes from America who, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, were responsible for trying to rule 
the Black Republic of Liberia on the West Coast of Africa 
stirred Booker Washington to the most sustained of all his 
interventions in affairs of government. He saw that two lines 
of action lay open to him: direct action in contact with the 
United States Government and indirect action by helping to 
train a new Negro leadership for Liberia itself. He threw his 
energy in both directions. The years 1 907-1 910, during which 
the direct action with government took place, bridged the 
transition from the administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt to that of President Taft. 

To follow these two paths of action it is essential to have 
a grasp, at least in outline, of conditions in Liberia. These 
resulted from complicated historical origins, as well as from 
the political and commercial forces then driving the European 
powers into competition for precedence in Africa. 1 

The forty thousand square miles of Liberia, lying between 
the French Ivory Coast on the east and British Sierra Leone 
on the northwest, were nominally ruled from its coastal 

1 A detailed authoritative record of the highly complex processes of occu- 
pation and development is given in the Encyclopedia Britannic a, and a fuller 
analysis is found in Raymond Leslie Buell’s Liberia: A Century of Survival, 
i 84 l-i 941 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947). An ap- 
praisal has been made by an American Negro in the Journal of Negro His- 
tory (July 1947) : The Republic of Liberia by J. H. Mower. 
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capital, Monrovia, by Negro descendants of freed American 
slaves. The capital was named after President Monroe under 
whose administration the Republic began to take shape. Freed 
American Negroes crossed the Atlantic to that African coast 
from 1820 onwards, largely under the stimulus of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 

Two motives governed the different groups of white men 
who helped the Negroes to leave America. One motive was 
purely humanitarian and freedom-loving, although the fact 
that the African tribes whose land they took were in constant 
conflict with the newcomers suggests that those responsible 
for the enterprise were preoccupied solely with the freedom 
of the American ex-slaves. The other motive was the desire 
to rid American soil of freed Negroes, whose agitation as 
citizens for the right to vote under the Constitution was found 
embarrassing. Liberia proclaimed itself an independent re- 
public in 1847 with a constitution drawn up on the model of 
that of the United States. Most of the European powers 
recognised it at once; the United States withheld recognition 
until 1862. The three or four thousand colored Americo- 
Liberians in Monrovia were faced with a vast unexplored 
roadless hinterland running back into dense tropical forest 
and mountain fastnesses peopled by unnumbered aborigines 
divided into conflicting, intractable and, in some cases, can- 
nibal tribes. The Americo-Liberian ex-slaves had little educa- 
tion, no practice of government save the experience of having 
been themselves ruled by a slaveowner, no finance, and no 
mastery of scientific techniques. No roads were made. The 
United States gave no effective help. Control could not be 
exercised from Monrovia over the pagans beyond twenty 
miles of the capital. Raids were made by these tribes across the 
vague frontiers into French territory; and the French govern- 
ment from Paris insisted upon security — which spelt the threat 
of annexation. 
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A pure-blooded, educated, Christian Negro of outstanding 
ability, Arthur Barclay, from the British Caribbean island of 
Barbados, was elected President of the Liberian Republic in 
1904. He made a heroic effort to give Liberia a new start. He 
tried to develop cooperation between the American Negro 
leadership and the aboriginal African tribes. In 1907 he ob- 
tained a loan from London in the hope of developing roads 
and agriculture and of policing more of the territory. Con- 
cessions were given to white companies to develop coffee and 
other plantations. But Barclay found it impossible to hold in 
check either the tribes among whom the plantations were 
started or those raiding into French territory. If the Liberian 
Republic was not to founder between the Scylla of internal 
chaos and the Charybdis of European annexation, help must 
come from some powerful quarter. 

Contact was made from Monrovia with Booker Washington, 
whose knowledge of Liberia was at that time quite sketchy and 
inaccurate. Bishop Isaiah P. Scott of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, whose headquarters were at Monrovia, wrote to him 
about Liberia on June 29, 1907. He said that “the greatest 
need of Liberia is a first-class Industrial School and a proper 
supply of books.” Ernest Lyon, of the American Legation in 
Monrovia, wrote to him a few days later showing the dangers 
in which Liberia stood, as he saw them, and emphasizing 
Liberia’s internal need. He asked Washington to influence the 
American Colonization Society to use part of its funds to 
establish in Liberia an industrial institute to do for the young 
Liberians what Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes were doing 
for American Negro youth. In his reply to Bishop Scott, 
Washington suggested that he should gather together ex- 
perienced workers from Africa for conference. This was done 
at Tuskegee in 1908. 

Other communications to Booker Washington must have 
emphasized the international problem. For on September 19, 
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1907, he wrote from Tuskegee to President Roosevelt saying, 
“You know, I think, the history of Liberia, Africa, how it was 
established by Americans during President Monroe’s ad- 
ministration and how its interests have been safeguarded in 
many ways by Americans since its foundation. I have informa- 
tion from reliable sources that both France and England are 
seeking to take large parts of the Liberian territory. I am sure 
that you will prevent this if it can be done.” Some unnamed 
writer put it to Booker Washington that “the European pow- 
ers now have everything on the west coast; yet, Ahab-like, 
they covet Naboth’s little vineyard.” Washington soon found 
that he had been misinformed on at least two points. The 
Liberian Republic never had been safeguarded by the State 
Department at Washington nor helped effectively at any time 
in its difficulties. And no evidence was forthcoming that 
Britain had designs on the territory, although she was deeply 
concerned, because of the evil repercussions upon Sierra 
Leone, that the helpless Americo-Liberians had no power to 
rule any part of their chaotic and turbulent dominion. 

That winter a commission from Liberia sailed to America 
to lay its needs before the government at Washington and to 
secure help through arousing the sympathetic interest of the 
American people, including its colored population. Seeing the 
possibilities for good and evil that lay in that visit, Booker 
Washington wrote to President Roosevelt in March 1908: 

As I understand it, the Liberian Commission is coming here to 
see you in reference to the encroachments of foreign government 
from Liberian soil. I do not know, of course, what the custom of 
the State Department is regarding such matters, but I am wonder- 
ing if, in some way, some special attention cannot be shown to this 
Commission. This is the first time that any such Commission, com- 
posed of Negroes, has visited this country, and I am most anxious 
that they be treated with just as much courtesy as the custom of 
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the United States will allow. Even if an exception has to be made, 
I think it will be a fine thing. 

I understand, of course, the delicacy of handling the situation. 
I am already planning in connection with others to pay this Com- 
mission a good deal of attention. I am hoping among other things 
to have them visit Tuskegee. . . If I can serve you in any manner 
in carrying out the wishes of yourself or the State Department, 
please be good enough to command me. Whatever is done, or is 
not done, will attract a good deal of attention and result in wide 
comment among the colored people. 

The fact that no white man from the South would sit down 
to a meal with an African Negro; that segregation in trains, 
hotels, and restaurants was prevalent, with numberless other 
discriminations intended to indicate the Negroes’ inferiority, 
would obviously come as a severe blow to the colored pres- 
ident and vice-president of a sovereign state, which was the 
status of Liberia. The commission included, in addition, a 
former president of the Republic, a former vice-president, and 
a lawyer. President Roosevelt gave instructions for the handling 
of the commission which, owing to Booker’s wise intervention, 
prevented not only grave embarrassment to the commission 
but deep offence to the colored people as a whole. On the 
arrival of the commission in May 1908, Washington became 
their guide, philosopher and friend. He led the group to the 
State Department and into the presence of the Secretary of 
State, with whom he had made arrangements for an interview. 
Elihu Root had a long discussion with them, which led at 
once to his sending preliminary letters to the Colonial Office 
of the British Government through the American Ambassador 
in London. For London had already raised a loan for Liberia, 
as has been mentioned. 

One fact communicated to Booker Washington by Vice- 
President Dossen of Liberia gave him a surprising sidelight 
upon that Republic’s difficulties. Dossen said that one reason 
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for the Black Republic’s lack of progress through the eighty- 
six years of its existence was the fact that for many of those 
years it was engaged in a life-or-death struggle with African 
slave traders who had for centuries lived by capturing and 
shipping slaves from Liberian ports. 

The Liberian Commission, feeling the need of a closer 
relationship with Booker Washington, suggested that he might 
become Charge d’ Affaires for Liberia in the United States. 

C> 

He opened up this problem with Elihu Root in a letter writ- 
ten on June 10, 1908. In this letter, which reveals his sensitive 
and shrewd approach to delicate situations, he wrote: 

I am really anxious to be of some service to Liberia, but the 
question arises, whether it would be proper or desirable for me 
to accept such a position, and the further question arises, whether 
I could not be of the same value to them in acting in a private 
capacity or rather in a seemingly unofficial capacity. The official 
designation I care nothing about; my only object is to be of 
service, but they seem to be anxious that I should consent to take 
the position that they have indicated. The only element that ap- 
peals to me, in favor of accepting the position, is perhaps the fact 
that I might speak with some authority in helping the Republic 
carry out the advice and suggestions which you gave. 

He then opened up the heart of the Liberian problem: 

Liberia is practically the only portion of Africa which is now left 
in control of the black man, and I am particularly anxious that the 
people of Liberia have a chance to see what they can do. Funda- 
mentally I realize, as I think you do, that there is no hope for these 
people except as they are able to get right down to business and 
develop the natural resources of that country, in a way to give 
them wealth and consequently strength and standing before the 
world. 

The mere fact that they have the political control of this coun- 
try means nothing, except as they can make themselves of service 
in the development of the natural resources of the country. In this 
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direction I want to be of service to them, in sending them some 
strong men from Tuskegee and in getting some of their brightest 
men to come to Tuskegee to get hold of our ideas and methods of 
work, with a view of returning to Liberia and putting them into 
practice. 

Before I close, permit me to thank you most heartily for the 
very frank talk which you gave these people, and for the sound 
advice which they thoroughly appreciated. After leaving the State 
Department, I went over your conversation with them fully 
again, and they realize now, as I think they did before, that what 
you have suggested is the wisest course of action for them, and I 
think they will do their best to follow your advice. 

No record of the Secretary of State’s advice appears to 
have been made. Elihu Root’s reply was emphatic. On June 19 
he wrote to Booker Washington that it would not in any 
degree increase his usefulness to the Liberians to be Charge 
d’ Affaires, but commending most strongly Washington’s idea 
of sending some strong men from Tuskegee to Liberia and 
some of the brightest men from Liberia to Tuskegee to learn 
Washington’s ideas of method and work. He was particularly 
anxious that those sent to Liberia should be men of strong 
character and capacity for leadership and control. 

Booker Washington tackled the problem of Liberia with 
vigor. He arranged an interview between Bishop Scott of 
Monrovia and Elihu Root in Washington in the middle of 
December 1908; he had long discussions with Sir Harry Johns- 
ton, and a conference with Mr. Taft which had momentous 
results. 

Sir Harry Johnston had at that time crossed from Africa 
to America to visit Tuskegee. This remarkable pioneer had a 
more intimate, long-term knowledge of Africa than any living 
person. His experience ranged, even from before his travels 
with H. M. Stanley in 1883, through successive enterprises in 
east, southeast, southwest, west, and central Africa. In those 
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visits he had dealt with every European government then 
engaged in what was called “the scramble for Africa,” and 
had profound knowledge of tribal life. From 1904 onwards 
he concentrated upon the affairs of the Liberian Republic. 
He saw the danger that its chaotic condition created both for 
its inhabitants and for the neighboring French and British 
colonies. He saw that, far from being an African Republic, 
Liberia was nominally ruled by ex- Americans, whose language, 
attitudes and background stemmed from America, who had 
no knowledge of tribal life, no training in government, and, 
above all, no backing by the finance of a rich country to de- 
velop communications, education, health services and police, 
or to train African leadership. In other words, he saw at first 
hand that Liberia was not being ruled at all, and that her 
chaos was a menace to all her neighbors. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s conduct at this stage suggests that he 
had in his mind the possibility of putting Booker Washington 
in charge of Liberia. He saw the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, and then travelled south to Tuskegee, where he spent 
a week with the Principal going fully into Liberian matters. 
James Bryce (later Lord Bryce), British Ambassador at 
Washington, visited Tuskegee during the same week to join 
in these discussions. In a letter to the Secretary of State on 
November 30, 1908, Washington said: “Sir Harry Johnston 
spent a week with me at Tuskegee, and we had an opportunity 
to go over Liberian matters pretty thoroughly.” He added 
significandy, “I learned many things of value.” 

As a result of talks with Mr. Taft, who was soon to become 
President, Washington wrote to the Secretary of State pro- 
posing that the Government should send a commission to 
Liberia. In a subsequent letter, on December 28, 1908, he 
said that he felt the need on that commission for “a strong man 
of executive ability who has had experience in reorganizing 
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and rebuilding governments under the control of the United 
States, for example in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippine 
Islands.” He recommended also a man of similar experience in 
relation to economic and financial problems. A day later he 
sent another letter with a long list of such men. 

This United States commission sailed to Africa the follow- 
ing year, during the administration of President Taft. Before 
President Roosevelt had retired from office the suggestion 
had been made to Washington that he should be a member 
of that commission. In a typewritten memorandum dictated by 
him and preserved in his files, is his record of that occasion: 

During President Roosevelt’s administration I was asked to go 
as a Commissioner of the United States to Liberia. In considering 
whether I should accept this position it was urged that, because 
of the work that I had already done in this country for my own 
people, and because my name was already known to some extent 
to the people of Liberia, I was the person best fitted to undertake 
the work the government wanted done and help the little Negro 
republic in the crisis that had arisen. While I did not like the job 
and could ill spare time from the work that I was trying to do for 
the people of my own race in America, I finally decided to ac- 
cept the position. I was very happy, however, when some months 
later, President Taft decided to relieve me from the necessity of 
making the trip and allowed my secretary, Mr. Emmett J. Scott, 
to go to Africa in my stead. 

After the United States commission had examined the situa- 
tion in Liberia, the Black Republic in 1910 transferred 2000 
square miles of its hinterland to France. No demand was made 
by Britain. In 1912 an international loan of $1,700,000 was 
raised for Liberia. The security was to be found in customs 
duties and some taxes. Administration under these heads was in 
the hands of an American receiver-general in Liberia, who 
thus had control of the Liberian government budget. A 
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frontier police force was to be organized by officers of the 
United States Army. 

Meanwhile Booker Washington went on to try to press 
forward plans for creating a new leadership for Liberia. He 
broached the matter in correspondence with Miss Olivia 
Phelps Stokes, a founder of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Miss 
Stokes undertook financial responsibility for the schooling and 
board of Liberian students coming to Tuskegee. The relation- 
ship of Liberia with that family was of long standing; indeed, 
the first flag of the Republic was made in the home of an 
ancestor of Miss Stokes. 

Long-term vistas of development were opened by Booker 
Washington when he put forward a plan, on lines suggested 
by Bishop Scott and Ernest Lyon in their letters, for the 
creation of a “Tuskegee” in Liberia. He wrote to Miss Stokes 
on November 25, 1910, explaining the projects of the United 
States Government for “readjusting the financial affairs of 
Liberia” and the boundary disputes, and for giving “Liberia 
a chance for stable government and for permanent life”: 

When all this is done, I think we can see our way clear to make 
the right move in the direction of establishing a first-class in- 
dustrial school. ... Of course it is not possible for us to go very 
far or do very much until we know more definitely what money 
is in sight and can be depended upon for the development and 
maintenance of the school. 

Miss Stokes replied on February 7, 191 1, that 

If an interest is shown to start and properly control an industrial 
school, similar to Tuskegee, in Liberia, I will aid toward the build- 
ing fund and maintenance of the school. I think it best not to say 
anything further before having some proposition submitted that 
will cover these points. 

She laid down in that letter a general principle which would 
command Booker Washington’s full agreement: 
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What Liberia needs is capable good men, especially those who 
will develop her resources and be able to take care of her finances, 
and without them she is liable to return to the condition of affairs 
she has just gone through. 

The sagacious realism of that sentence provides the test that 
every experiment in self-government must pass if it is to 
succeed. 

The intensity of Booker Washington’s feeling on this sub- 
ject is indicated by a statement which he made at that time: 

For years, both in Liberia and Haiti, literary education and 
politics have been emphasized, but while doing this the people 
have failed to apply themselves to the development of the soil, 
mines and forests. The result is that, from an economic point of 
view, those two republics have become dependent upon other na- 
tions and races. In both republics the control of finances is in the 
hands of other nations, notwithstanding the fact that the two 
countries have natural resources greater than other countries simi- 
lar in size. . . We must not be afraid to pay the price of success 
in business — the price of sleepless nights, the price of toil w 7 hen 
others rest, the price of planning today for tomorrow, this year 
for next year. If someone else endures the hardships, does the 
thinking and pays the salaries, someone else will reap the harvest 
and enjoy the reward. 

Walter H. Page, when United States Ambassador in Eng- 
land, entertained in London Judge McCants-Stewart, a colored 
judge of the Supreme Court of Liberia. The judge wished to 
see a public library established in Monrovia, and desired to 
interest Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was then spending mil- 
lions of dollars upon the establishment of public libraries. 
Ambassador Page, as an old friend of Booker Washington, 
wrote to him to ask if he would approach the millionaire. The 
reply showed that Washington had already been at work on 
Carnegie, who had repeatedly expressed unusual enthusiasm 
for him and his work. 
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“I have tried several times,” Washington wrote to Page, 
on January 25, 1914, “to get Mr. Carnegie interested in 
Africa. He seems to have absolutely no interest in that country, 
and in fact has told me so rather bluntly several times. I fear 
there is little hope of succeeding with him.” 

The fact that all the attempts made by Booker Washington 
to find a sure foothold for practical advance in Liberia were 
foiled in his lifetime show how stubborn are those tantalizing 
difficulties which have baffled many friends of that Republic 
who, like him, have tried to help it to help itself. A series of 
sustained discussions in New York in the early 1940’s, shared 
by representatives of most of the Foundations interested in 
the advance of the Negro race, like the Jeanes and Phelps- 
Stokes Funds, as well as the mission boards and the Liberian 
Government, made it clear that a main reason why the neigh- 
boring colonies of Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast advanced 
by leaps and bounds while Liberia remained static was — as 
stated by the secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund — that while 
“much British money and leadership have been put into their 
advancement, Liberia is economically poor and thus has de- 
veloped very slowly.” 

Two other factors have militated against development. The 
Liberian people can only advance, as Booker Washington 
saw, if, in addition to cultivating rubber for export, they are 
trained in a varied agriculture to support vigorous rural 
life; as well as in industry to provide them with technicians. 
The main source of payment for labor in Liberia, however, 
has been the Firestone Rubber Company of Ohio, which, over 
a large area, has developed a plantation economy. This, of 
course, uses the Liberian to produce rubber for export and 
therefore he is not free to grow subsistence or food crops for 
his own people; it maintains him under humane conditions 
and with improved health services and communications, but 
as a subordinate laborer on the white man’s land. 
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Secondly, in the matter of education, separate denomina- 
tional missionary enterprises previously supported isolated 
small institutions, with little or no cooperative policy or pro- 
gram among them. For some decades little training was given 
of the kind which Booker Washington, with true insight, 
realized was and will always be the prime need of a sturdy, 
self-reliant, self-governing, cooperative African common- 
wealth. 

Washington’s flair for using a practical illustration in order 
to stir fresh initiative is indicated by an incident related to 
the author by Mr. Holsey, who helped Washington at Tuske- 
gee in his press relations. The Principal saw, in a cutting from 
an English newspaper, how many tons of a certain canned fish 
were exported from Norway and Sweden to Monrovia, the 
capital of Liberia. He asked Holsey to discover what fish 
were to be caught off the coast of Liberia, and then wrote a 
vivid article showing how Liberia was impoverishing itself 
by sending money to Scandinavia to buy fish that could be 
caught off its own coast and canned in its own capital. 

The 1940’s have seen, in Liberia, alongside the adaptation of 
the Jeanes rural education method under James L. Sibley, as 
the first educational adviser in Liberia (appointed by the 
American Colonization Society and the Liberian Govern- 
ment), the growth of the Booker Washington Institute as a 
cooperative institution on Tuskegee lines. Established at 
Kakata, fifty miles inland from Monrovia, with a thousand 
acres of good land granted by the Liberian government, and 
with good buildings, this Institute is supported by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the Colonization Society, white and Negro mis- 
sion boards, and interested individuals. They are united in a 
board of directors meeting in New York. As the separate 
denominational schools in Liberia learn to send their best 
students on to the Booker Washington Institute for agricul- 
tural and industrial training, advance will be made toward 
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the goal at which Booker Washington was aiming in the last 
decade of his life; and that growth will always be linked with 
the institution in Liberia which bears his name. Tom Camp- 
bell of Tuskegee, who visited Liberia in 1946, and many 
Americo-Liberians agree in the conviction that one reason for 
the slow growth of support in Liberia of the Booker Wash- 
ington Institute was that, prior to the appointment of a 
colored principal in 1946, the heads of the institution were 
white men. Great difficulty in making substantial advance 
along Booker Washington’s lines will be experienced so 
long as the one-party government of Liberian oligarchs, among 
whom corruption is rampant, control affairs; fleecing the 
natives, opposing the training of expert agriculturists, engi- 
neers, and artisans who could develop the country’s rich re- 
sources, and looking occasionally to the United States to 
send a warship to protect them from the justifiable fury of 
hostile African subjects. 

One result of the wider knowledge of Tuskegee by Euro- 
pean governments consequent upon the Liberian episode was 
that, when the first International Conference on the Negro 
was held in 1912, it seemed inevitable that Tuskegee should be 
the host. Representatives came from Germany, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Britain, and Portugal, whose governments all 
held imperial rule over different parts of Africa, from Latin 
America and the West Indies as well as from all parts of the 
United States. Booker Washington saw to it that all its expert 
members were shown the workings of the Institute and car- 
ried back to Africa and other lands knowledge of both the 
principles and practice of education of the Negro as he con- 
ceived it. No part of that knowledge was of more challenging 
importance than the fact that a Negro was the creative founder 
of the Institute and of its extension work, and that, through 
him, a faculty had been created exclusively composed of col- 
ored men and women. 
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No surprise ever startled Booker Washington more thor- 
oughly out of his normal equanimity than the sudden news 
in the spring of 1899 that friends in Boston had not only 
raised money to send Mrs. Washington and himself to Europe 
for three or four months, but had subscribed large amounts to 
compensate the Tuskegee treasury for his inability to make 
money-raising speeches during his absence. He fought a 
losing battle against acceptance of this offer. First, it seemed 
incredible that he would see Europe: “London and Paris I 
had always regarded much as I regard heaven,” he said after- 
wards. Second, he dreaded that his influence with his own 
race might be harmed by the idea that he and his wife had 
become “stuck up” and were trying to “show off.” He knew, 
he said, that men of his race on becoming famous had often lost 
their heads. “The fear that people might think this of us 
haunted me a good deal,” he confessed. Third, he had never 
before stopped work and did not see how he could “do noth- 
ing” for three months. “The fact was that I did not know 
how to take a vacation.” 

He had no idea how desperately tired he was. The deep 
concern of his best friends on this account lay behind their 
insistence that he must go out of the United States. He at last 
acquiesced, and sailed with his wife from New York on the 
Red Star liner, Friesland , on May 10, 1899, bound for Ant- 
werp. The thoughtfulness of their New England friends had 
installed them in one of the most comfortable cabins on the 
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ship. “The load of care, anxiety and responsibility which I had 
carried for eighteen years began,” he said, “to lift itself from 
my shoulders at the rate, it seemed to me, of a pound a minute.” 
He began to sleep after the third day out. He then slept for 
fifteen hours a day, not only for the next ten days of the voy- 
age, but for some time after landing in the great port of 
Antwerp. The sights of the market-place, with the dogs draw- 
ing the large brightly-colored cans filled with milk, and the 
people streaming into the Cathedral, “filled me with a sense 
of newness that I had never before experienced.” 

Thence he and his wife went with that brilliant American 
journalist, so well beloved by countless friends in Britain and 
Europe, Edward Marshall, through Holland to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. The Dutch people entranced him, 
and to see four hundred fine Holstein cows grazing in one 
green field gave him a new notion of what intensive agricul- 
ture can do. 

In Paris and in London the Washingtons were overwhelmed 
with kindness by British and Americans alike. This hospitality 
culminated in their being invited, through the kindness of 
Lady Aberdeen, to be the guests of Queen Victoria at tea. 
Meeting the immediate descendants of outstanding English 
abolitionists who had collaborated in the previous genera- 
tion with William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass, 
and being entertained by the daughters of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright, the outstanding reform leaders of that day, 
opened a new window for Washington into understanding of 
the substantial backing that the anti-slavery movement had 
received from Britain. He was astonished at the seriousness 
with which British aristocrats gave time, energy and money 
lavishly to support reform movements. He and his wife were 
entertained at receptions where the social leadership of Bri tain 
was gathered. He used those opportunities to recruit the aid 
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of wealth and political influence to advance the good of the 
Negro and of the subject peoples of the world. Every side- 
light upon his behavior in those circles shows that he remained 
utterly unspoiled. An observer who watched him at a recep- 
tion at Stafford House in London, then the center of Britain’s 
most brilliant social life, as he was talking with the Duchess of 
Sutherland and two other women of high rank and dazzling 
beauty, said, “He seemed to be absolutely unconscious of the 
splendor of the house in which he was, or of the society in 
which for the moment he found himself. Born in a hut with- 
out a doorsill, he was at ease in the most stately and beautiful 
private palace in London.” 

One of his fears with regard to this transatlantic travel 
proved to have some foundation. A whispering campaign was 
started by some soured critics in America that he had turned 
his back upon the poorer people in Britain and sunned himself 
in the smiles of duchesses. The fact was, of course, that the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society had used its 
contacts with aristocratic leaders of reform movements to 
open doors to influential people in whose drawing rooms he 
could and did talk about Tuskegee and secure financial sup- 
port for its development. A number of provincially-minded 
southern white people in America, eager to impose on others 
their own racial caste pattern, were incensed that Queen Vic- 
toria should have entertained colored folk like the Washing- 
tons at tea. 

One thing that troubled him in Britain was that, as he put 
it, “when I told a story that would have made an American 
audience roar with laughter, the Englishman simply looked 
me straight in the face without even cracking a smile.” He put 
this down to English seriousness and to the Briton being “tre- 
mendously in earnest about everything,” for he failed to 
realize the English ignorance of the idioms of the Deep South. 
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He discovered to his lasting joy, however, that “when the 
Englishman takes you into his heart and friendship, he binds 
you there as with cords of steel, and I do not believe that there 
are many friendships that are so lasting or so satisfactory.” He 
was not the first or the last American citizen to leave England 
with the question in his mind as to whether in the long run, 
as he put it, “the ease, thoroughness and quiet orderliness with 
which everything is done does not accomplish as much or 
more than rushing, nervous Americans do. . . . The home life 
of the English seems to me,” he said, “to be about as perfect 
as anything can be. Everything moves like clockwork.” 

Washington’s last experience on that first trip to Europe 
and Britain dramatically reinforced his conviction that the 
racial situation was improving. He found in the library of the 
steamship St. Louis, on which he and his wife sailed back 
from Southampton to New York, a life of Frederick Doug- 
lass. Settling himself down with this book he came to Doug- 
lass’s description of how badly he was treated on shipboard 
when he crossed the Atlantic on an American liner. As a 
Negro he was not permitted to enter a cabin but had to sleep 
on deck. “A few minutes after I had finished reading this 
description,” Washington said, “I was waited on by a com- 
mittee of ladies and gentlemen with the request that I deliver 
an address at a concert which was to be given the following 
evening. And yet there are people who are bold enough to 
say that race feeling in America is not growing less intense! ” 
His heart was further rejoiced by the fact that at the concert, 
presided over by the governor of New York, and with a large 
proportion of southern people present, subscriptions were 
raised to support several scholarships for young Negroes at 
Tuskegee. 

A decade later Booker Washington was urged by the 
trustees of Tuskegee Institute to take another prolonged va- 
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cation in Europe. He was never able, even when he went 
north in the summer to New England, to shake off the sense 
of day-to-day responsibility for the upkeep and the direction 
of its ever more complex and widely ranging work. At length 
he agreed to go across the Atlantic for three months if he 
could make it the occasion for examining the conditions in 
Europe of the peasants, whose life most nearly paralleled that 
of the cotton-cultivating Negroes of the Deep South. The 
method by which he, although he knew no language save 
English, managed in less than three months to gain an au- 
thentic insight into the conditions of the poorer people all 
across Europe from Sicily to Denmark, throws light upon his 
character and mind, and especially upon those strengths which 
carry defects in their train. 

First came his unexcelled singleness of mind. He absolutely 
refused to look at any of the things on which almost a hun- 
dred per cent of visitors to Europe concentrate their gaze. “I 
registered a firm resolution, before I sailed from America, that 
if I could prevent it I would not enter a single palace, mu- 
seum, gallery or cathedral.” He adds two sentences that reveal 
the light and shadow of his outlook: “I have never been 
greatly interested in the past, for the past is something that 
you cannot change. I like the new, the unfinished and the 
problematic.” That gift of single-minded concentration upon 
one all-embracing task was central to the success of his sec- 
ond European experience. 

The second equally important factor in this, as in all his 
achievement, lay in his uncanny capacity to win the unstinted 
help of experts and to harness their gifts and energies to his 
projects. Dr. Robert E. Park of Boston, whom Washington 
had assisted in pressing for reforms in the Congo Free State 
in Africa under the scandalous personal regime of the first 
King Leopold of the Belgians, had become convinced that the 
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educational program of Tuskegee provided an essential feature 
for the reform of the Congo. He was ready to do anything in 
his power that would help Booker Washington. He had spent 
four years in Europe in study of its problems, and he had fluent 
command of the German language. He knew the problem of 
the Negro from his prolonged work in Tuskegee. He had 
acquired, as a journalist, the capacity for swift grasp and ap- 
praisal of fact. He agreed, not only to travel every inch of the 
way through Europe with Washington, but to go over the 
ground some months in advance to study the situation and 
to plan an itinerary that would cover the essentials and waste 
no time. He also secured documents and literature in every 
country which they were to visit, which were used afterwards 
to correct and supplement impressions formed on the spot. 

In the long hours of travel by train from country to coun- 
try in Europe, Booker Washington and Robert Park compared 
their impressions and pooled their facts. At each stopping place 
Washington dictated to Nathan Hunt, his stenographic sec- 
retary, his impressions from his notes and his memory. When 
these were typed, Park carefully revised them. Again and 
again American missionaries and others in remote parts of 
Europe introduced Washington to those of their native as- 
sistants who could speak English, and they took him to the 
homes of the poor in the tenements of cities like Prague, and 
into villages. 

Washington’s unquenchable thirst for new facts, combined 
with his skill in asking questions and his insistence in pressing 
for clear precise answers to them suggests the third secret of 
his success in reaching the rock-bottom reality of the life of 
“the man farthest down” in Europe. He had the insatiable 
curiosity of Rudyard Kipling’s young elephant. To answer a 
question put by him always involved grappling with another 
that drove down still deeper into the eternal “Why?” 
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Alongside this insistent search for facts was an untiring joy 
in watching and mingling with crowds or groups of “com- 
mon people.” “I find,” he said on this European trip, “markets 
more instructive than museums.” In all the lands that he visited, 
from Scotland on the North Sea to the Mediterranean shores 
of Sicily, he wandered through the market-places. He had 
little confidence in or use for the armchair analysis of the bu- 
reaucratic student of social phenomena. He said with truth 
that as soon as you shook hands with a man and talked with 
him you found that the essential thing about him had eluded 
the cool objective tabulation of his condition by the statis- 
tician. Like his Master, Washington, “seeing the multitudes, 
had compassion.” 

A droll touch of humor enters, at times, into some of the 
experiences into which this blend of curiosity and the desire 
for first-hand contacts led him. Next to the hog and the horse, 
the animal that absorbed his liveliest interest was the mule. One 
day under the south Italian sun he was wandering alone up 
and down the hilly cobbled alleys of Naples. In a steep narrow 
street he saw a poor man unhitching his mule and letting it 
loose. “What on earth can that animal do in this closed street?” 
Washington asked himself. The mule alone could give the 
answer, for the man disappeared. The mule, of its own ac- 
cord, started to clamber up the stone steps of a steep path be- 
tween houses. Undaunted, Washington followed in its train. 
Plodding up the steps, he pursued the mule’s path as it led him 
in corkscrew curves among playing children, snoozing men, 
and gossiping women, until it turned into a tiny crowded 
human tenement in a remote cul-de-sac. His curiosity had led 
him to explore at first hand conditions of the crowded poverty 
of southern Italy such as very few visitors see. 

As we read the volume, The Man Farthest Down, in which 
Booker Washington, in collaboration with Robert Park, set 
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down the varied impressions of the experiences that they 
shared, we realize that practically everything that he saw stim- 
ulated an instantaneous comparison with parallel conditions 
or a similar situation among Negroes in the United States. A 
few examples may bring home the value that this travel was 
to be to him on his return. 

I was surprised to meet in Vienna, Austria, as I did on several 
occasions while I was there, women walking barefoot on the pave- 
ments in one of the most fashionable streets of the city. One day, 
in speaking to a native Austrian, I expressed my surprise at what 
I had seen. 

“Oh well,” he replied, “they are Slovaks.” 

How vividly this reminded me of a parallel remark with -which 
I was familiar, “Oh well, they are Negroes!” 

Everywhere I went in Austria and Hungary I found the people 
divided according to the race to which they belonged. There was 
one race at the top, another at the bottom, and then there were 
perhaps two or three other races which occupied positions rela- 
tively higher or lower in between. I do not think I have heard 
anyone say anything worse in regard to the Negro than some of 
the statements made by members of one race in Austria in regard 
to members of some other. 

The political disfranchisement of the Negro, by the pres- 
sure of the dominant southern white against the intention of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, Washington 
saw paralleled in the Hapsburg Empire. 

Both in Austria and in Hungary all the races are supposed to 
have the same political privileges, and the Government seems to 
have made a real effort to secure equal rights to all. Here, again, 
racial and traditional prejudices, as well as the wide differences in 
wealth and culture of the different peoples, have kept the political 
power in Austria proper in the hands of the Germans, and in Hun- 
gary in the hands of the Magyars. 

The superior position of the Negro in the United States in 
comparison with members of the submerged races in Europe 
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constantly smote Washington’s attention. “The Negro is not 
compelled,” he noted, “to get his education through the 
medium of a language that is foreign to the other people by 
whom he is surrounded. The black man in the South speaks 
the same tongue and professes the same religion as the white 
people.” From this he went on to reiterate the truth that he 
felt was ignored by so many southern whites, that a race like 
the Negro, using the same language, professing the same faith, 
and enjoying the same American citizenship, was, in propor- 
tion as it rose in economic and cultural standards of living, a 
help rather than a hindrance to the success and prosperity of 
the other race. 

In a very pungent way he applied the central and eastern 
European situation to criticize the vigorous advocacy which 
some southern white leaders were then giving to an American 
plan for importing millions of poverty-stricken European 
peasants into the South to supplant and eventually push out 
the Negro. The argument of these white leaders was that this 
would rid America of its tormenting race problem, and at the 
same time add to the prosperity of the South by putting in- 
dustrious white peasants from Europe on the cotton, tobacco, 
and other plantations of the southern states. Washington 
pointed out that, if these European immigrants, clinging pas- 
sionately as they do to their many different languages, came 
and settled in large blocks in rural areas in the United States, 
the racial problem in the South would be intensified by three 
causes of clash then absent, namely, the divergence of culture, 
language, and religion. Subsequent history in Canada as well 
as in the United States has reinforced the accuracy of his 
prognosis. 

To follow Booker Washington from scene to scene is to 
become fascinated by the incessant swing of his imagination 
to and fro between the life of the European and that of the 
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American Negro. For instance, he found it “strangely inter- 
esting and thrilling” to watch the astonishing parallel between 
the men tramping the grapes with bare legs stained with wine 
as the fumes of the grapes rose in the air, and the slaves whom 
he, as a boy, had watched in the plantation at the corn- 
husking. 

I noticed the way in which the leader in the singing bowed his 
head and pressed his temples, just as I had seen it done by the one 
who led the singing at the corn-husking. As a boy, the way this 
leader or chorister bowed his head and pressed his hands against 
his temples made a deep impression. ... It seemed as if he was 
listening to music that welled up inside him, seeking to catch the 
inspiration of the song. Sometimes after he had seemed to listen 
this way for a few minutes he would suddenly fling back his 

head and burst into a wilder and more thrilling strain It seemed 

somehow as if I had seen or known this somewhere before. 

In those vineyards and wine presses the women worked 
under an overseer with a switch in his hand. “There was no 
laughter or singing among the women, who moved slowly, 
silently, with the weary and monotonous precision of gang 
labor.” As he moved southward across Europe, watching the 
peasant people of different nations, races and tongues, he 
was struck by the fact that the farther south and east he moved, 
the heavier was the burden on the woman. His conclusions at 
the end of it all in that respect was that “the man farthest down 
is the woman. . . . What the working women of Europe need 
most is a kind of education that will lift a large number of 
them into the ranks of skilled labor . . . that will teach them to 
do something, and to do that something well.” 

Characteristically he added, “The Negro women in Amer- 
ica have a great advantage in this respect. . . . All the Negro 
colleges are crowded with women. They are admitted to the 
industrial schools and to training in the different trades on the 
same terms as men.” 
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As he neared Naples towards the southernmost point of his 
travel he was oppressed by seeing so many women at work in 
the fields with heavy wrought-iron hoes, crude and primitive 
in make. “These hoes,” he commented, “were much like the 
heavy tools I had seen the slaves use on plantations before the 
Civil War. With these heavy instruments some of the women 
seemed to be hacking the soil, apparently preparing it for cul- 
tivation; others were leaning wearily upon their tools as if 
overtired with the exertion.” 

He discovered that one reason why so many more women 
than he had anticipated were at work on the fields in southern 
Italy and Sicily was that four-fifths of the emigration to 
America — which had cost many Italian cities, towns, and vil- 
lages two-thirds of their inhabitants in a decade — had come 
from the south, and that the great majority of the emigrants 
were men. He found one village of which the entire male 
population had left for America. He discovered, from statis- 
tical investigations, that where the wages were smallest, the 
conditions hardest, the ways of farming most antiquated, and 
the malaria most severe, the rate of emigration to America was 
highest. 

Most visitors to Sicily at that time were fascinated by see- 
ing methods of work that have gone on for thousands of years. 
Not so Booker Washington. It distressed him that men should 
endure endless hours of labor to keep their lips just above 
starvation level by using tools older than the pre-Christian 
Hellenic temples of that island, and plows of the type described 
in Homer, by irrigating cabbages with a waterwheel im- 
ported by the Saracens from Palestine in the Middle Ages, 
and by making wine in a rock-press cut out in the days of 
Solomon and worked by the processes described in the Bible. 

When he had closely examined the lives of incredibly primi- 
tive Sicilian peasants by first-hand cross-examination in fields 
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which he had reached with infinite difficulty, he felt that he 
had indeed reached “the man farthest down.” He describes, 
for instance, the lot of the Sicilian “sharecropper.” He was 
supposed to give half his crop to the landlord as rent for the 
land; but, because the tenant was in debt, the landlord had 
supplied him with seed also. When the wheat had been 
threshed by the feet of oxen on a dirt floor, the landlord 
“gobellotto” took three times the measure of the seed that he 
had advanced, some more for guarding the field from thieves 
during the harvest, “another portion for the saints, something 
for the use of the threshing-floor and the storehouse and for 
anything else that occurred to him. When he can think of 
nothing else to be subtracted, he divides the rest in half; and 
taking one-half of the remnant, leaves the tenant the other 
portion, possibly barely a quarter of the grain he has har- 
vested.” 

After overcoming considerable obstacles Washington at 
last managed to reach the entrance of the ill-famed sulphur 
mines of Sicily, where over seventy per cent of the world’s 
supply of sulphur was carried up from the bowels of the 
earth by wretched serf boys. The memories of his own boy- 
hood experiences in the coal mines of Virginia came back to 
him with a chill as he entered the damp, dark gallery. Deeper 
exploration led to tunnels where the air was as hot as a fur- 
nace blast. “I had known what it was,” he wrote, “to work 
deep under the earth, but I never so thoroughly realized what 
it meant to be in the bowels of the earth as I did while I was 
groping my way through the dark and winding passages of 
this sulphur mine.” 

On top of all this came the realization of the horrifying 
promiscuity and unnatural vice among the miners and peasants 
of Sicily. This oppressed him with such a sense of degradation 
and degeneracy as to lead him to conclude: “Even in those 
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parts of the Southern States where he has been least touched 
by civilization, the Negro seems to me to be incomparably bet- 
ter off in his family life than the agricultural classes in Sicily.” 

Gleams of mordant humor lighten up his pages. He dis- 
covered in Sicily a Roman city buried under a modern one, 
and found that when the Black Hand gang — the Mafia — 
wanted to conceal a murdered body they left it in one of the 
ancient tombs, “for some archaeologist to discover and to 
learn from it that the ancient inhabitants of Sicily were in 
all respects like the modern inhabitants!” Again, after watch- 
ing a young woman weeping outside a city gate for some time, 
he persuaded his guide to go with him to see how they could 
comfort her. With the tears streaming down her face she 
pointed to a pair of high-heeled slippers which she had taken 
off. “I looked at her feet and then at her shoes,” he remarks, 
“and made up my mind that I could not help her! ” 

Having examined closely the condition of the Sicilian agri- 
culturists he acknowledged that the Negro farmer paid high 
rates of interest on advances and, when ignorant, might be 
cheated on his yearly settlements. But in Sicily, unlike Amer- 
ica, a famine in land existed. A few descendants of feudal 
lords owned the soil. As the population increased the tenant 
farmer was crushed between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones. In the southern United States “the land is crying for 
the hand to till it, the landowners fairly beg tenants to work 
their land. The tenant, if he dislikes his treatment, can go to a 
neighboring farm or the mines or public works. The Negro 
farmer’s mind is opening to fresh ways of working his land as 
scientific agriculture advances. But the Sicilian obstinacy 
clings to the ways of threshing that prevailed in the time of 
Abraham.” 

The astonishing influence upon the rise of nationalism in 
Europe exercised by the vast masses from the “subject-races” 
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who had migrated to the United States never ceased to stimu- 
late Booker Washington’s imagination. Over four hundred 
thousand Slovaks of Hungary, for example, persecuted by the 
Magyars, had fled to America. There multitudes of them 
learned for the first time to read their own language. More 
Slovak newspapers were published in the United States than 
in Europe. Slovak leagues, societies, clubs, and other organi- 
zations flourished. In one year seventeen million dollars was 
sent from America to Hungary by these emigrants through 
banks alone, while further millions went in money orders. 
This support stimulated greatly the passion for liberty among 
the Slovaks in Hungary. The return to the homeland of scores 
of thousands of Slovaks from the United States, taking 
with them their accumulated wealth, broke through the pes- 
simism and passivity of the older generation with a new sense 
of confidence and independence. 

With his temperamental optimism, Washington arrived at 
the conclusion that the Magyar doctrine of their own su- 
periority had been as valuable in stinging life into other racial 
groups as in stimulating the Magyars themselves to heroic ef- 
forts in behalf of their own race. “On the whole,” he con- 
cluded, in one of his generalizations which would arouse con- 
siderable questioning, “in spite of its incidental cruelties, the 
conflict of the races in Hungary, like the struggle of the white 
and black races in the South, seems to have done less harm than 
good.” 

A discerning critic may well ask whether, in his travels 
through Europe, Booker Washington discovered nothing that 
could with advantage be introduced into North America. The 
one thing that stirred him to enthusiasm and put into the 
shade any advance made in the United States in his day was 
the cooperative organization and development of the country 
life of the Danish people — economic, political, and cultural. 
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He was filled with bubbling joy at the discovery that the po- 
litical power of the peasant, which then dominated the Cabi- 
net and Parliament of Denmark, sprang directly from the 
astonishing rise in the small farmers’ economic status and that 
this sprang, in turn, from his mastery of the technique of 
producing bacon, eggs, and butter, and of handling their dis- 
tribution cooperatively. Here he found a shining proof of the 
thesis that he was forever dinning into the ears of the Negro 
cultivator, that, in the balance of priorities, he should concen- 
trate upon economic self-support and the ownership of land, 
houses, and business rather than in agitating, as a poverty- 
stricken sharecropper, for a vote that he had not the skill to 
use with independence and judgment when beset by grafting 
demagogues and tempted in his dire poverty by bribery. He 
found great reinforcement of the theme of his lif ework in this 
swift growth of prosperity and power in the hands of the 
healthily democratic peasant people of Denmark, consequent 
upon the wedding of education of youth and adults to the 
life and work on the land. The subtle and closely-related tap- 
estry of purchase and sale between the farmers and the mer- 
chants in Denmark was also in advance of any cooperative 
achievement up to that date in his own country. His humanity 
broke forth in a final panegyric to the effect that “the best 
crop that Denmark raises is its children. I never saw such 
healthy, happy, robust schoolchildren as I did in Denmark.” 

Returning through Britain Booker Washington found unex- 
pected justification for his own policy in the life story of 
John Bums, “the man with the red flag,” who had been im- 
prisoned for rioting against the police but who was, when 
Washington met him in London, a member of the British cabi- 
net as President of the Local Government Board, and thus was 
responsible for the most comprehensive series of reforms for 
the betterment of the life of working people that England 
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had so far experienced. Criticisms were hurled at John Bums 
by some of his fellow-agitators for accepting office in the gov- 
ernment and thus being involved in compromise with the 
existing economic order. This paralleled the attacks upon 
Booker Washington himself for his policy of cooperation 
with compromise as the most practical path to reform. John 
Bums told Washington, “I had to choose whether, for the 
next ten years I should indulge, perhaps in the futility of 
faction, possibly in the impotence of intrigue, or whether I 
should accept an office which in our day and generation I can 
make useful for good works.” Washington noted down this 
statement “because this is a choice which most reformers and 
agitators have to make sooner or later.” He added John Burns’s 
concluding remark that “the day of the agitator is declining 
and that of the administrator has begun.” 

An outburst of angry criticism assailed Washington as he 
left on the return voyage to the United States in the middle of 
October 1910. The onslaught was fomented by one or two 
vehement antagonists of his policy of compromise with the 
South in order to make cooperation possible. It started on the 
day after his speech at the complimentary luncheon in London 
organized for him by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, which sustains a watchful and vigorous ac- 
tivity in relation to all forms of oppression of subject peoples 
in continuance of the work of Clarkson and Wilberforce in 
fighting the slave trade and slavery. Under the chairmanship 
of Sir T. Fowell Buxton such distinguished leaders as Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, the colored musician, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Sir Harry Johnston, the African explorer and administrator, 
and political leaders like Ramsay Macdonald, John Burns, 
Herbert Samuel, and G. S. Montague, came together to do 
honor to the American Negro leader. As the attack on Wash- 
ington was in tune with the sustained criticism that started 
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after the Atlanta speech and is likely to remain active so long 
as rival ways of dealing with race discrimination persist, it is 
described in chapter XVIII, which is devoted to that dis- 
cussion. 

The paradox in which Booker Washington gathered up all 
these convictions about the peasants of Europe and the 
Negroes in America was that “the world looks more hopeful 
and more filled with God’s providence when you are at the 
bottom looking up than when you are at the top looking 
down.” He observed that, in comparison with old feudal 
Europe and the old slaveholding America, where the aim of 
those on top had been to hold down the serf, in the newer Eu- 
rope and America statesmanlike minds were attempting to raise 
“instead of to depress the underclasses.” His swift, concen- 
trated quest of “the man farthest down” in Europe had intensi- 
fied and reinforced his convictions, first, that the reform of a 
civilization begins at the bottom and not at the top; and, sec- 
ond, that “the future of the man farthest down looks bright.” 
This, he said, was so because men were increasingly realizing 
that while, on the one hand, “a man cannot hold another down 
in the ditch without staying in the ditch with him, it is just as 
true that, in helping the man who is down to rise, the man who 
is up is freeing himself from a burden that would else drag 
him down.” 

This second visit to Europe was fated to be the last. Walter 
H. Page, at the end of 1913, when he was the United States 
Ambassador in London, wrote to Booker Washington urging 
upon him the importance of making another voyage to Eng- 
land. The Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, John Harris, had approached the Ambassador 
with the suggestion that Washington be invited. Mr. Page 
agreed to put forward the idea provided the Society would 
open up channels in Britain for financial support for Tuskegee. 
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Booker Washington wished to respond to the invitation, but in 
his reply (January 25, 1914) he opened up a wider perspective. 
“What I have in mind,” he said, “if I go to England, is not to 
confine my visit to Great Britain, but to go to several influ- 
ential centers of thought on the continent as well, and in that 
way try to create public sentiment that will react upon condi- 
tions in this country.” 

Before these plans had time to come to fruition, Great 
Britain and Europe were drawn irresistibly into the vortex of 
the first World War. 
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A number of younger colored leaders became steadily more 
drastic in criticism of Booker Washington’s policy and pro- 
gram during the first years of the twentieth century when he 
was pouring all his energy into training a new leadership for 
“the man farthest down,” and winning for his projects white 
understanding and support in the South as well as in the 
North. 

Ever since his voice had reached the entire nation from the 
platform of the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, a minority of 
black as well as white intellectuals declared that he had “sold 
the pass” for the Negro. For the most part men and women 
born, bred, and educated in the North, they directly attacked 
him for accepting social segregation, for not opening up ag- 
gressive political campaigns, and for concentrating almost all 
his educational effort upon training the boys and girls of the 
Negro farmer and laborer so that they could achieve economic 
stability by the acquisition of skills and of land, houses, and 
tools. He had, they asserted, deflected money from the “higher 
education” of the Negro; he had developed understanding be- 
tween the white North and South in terms of using the Negro 
as an industrial tool for making the capitalists everywhere 
wealthier; he had failed to challenge and defy the southern 
disfranchisement of the Negro. That formidable battery of 
criticism will continue to be deployed against him for a long 
time to come. 

A review of the career of the most brilliant, cultured, and 
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pungent of his critics illuminates more clearly than would 
many generalizations, the stage on which this dramatic clash 
took place. In a small New England town — Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts — William Edward Burghardt DuBois was born 
in 1868. He entered an American world where slavery had 
already been abolished. His blood, as he has been reported to 
remark, contains “some Negro, some Dutch, some French, but, 
thank God, no Anglo-Saxon! ” Sitting in the classrooms of the 
schools of that town from the age of six to sixteen, color dis- 
crimination was almost entirely beyond his experience. In 
games and skating, church festivals and the homes of his white 
friends, he was accepted as one of the local community of 
Americans. On balance the colored people in his little New 
England town were rather poorer than the well-to-do whites, 
but none of them was, he says, “so poor, drunken and slovenly 
as some of the lower Americans and Irish.” His own relatives 
were small farmers, artisans, laborers, and servants, all literate. 
He excelled at school so that his main consciousness was of 
happy achievement. His father died early in his life. A kindly 
white woman arranged for him to have Greek books in order 
to open the door to college. 

Achieving a scholarship he went to Fisk College in Ten- 
nessee, which was equipped with a white faculty to educate 
Negroes, mainly in the humanities. Here, at the age of seven- 
teen, he was suddenly plunged into the southern world, split 
into white and black. He saw the black held down by ignor- 
ance, poverty, prejudice, and “legal bonds.” From being an 
American he became a Negro. With his eye on Harvard he 
specialized in Greek and German, philosophy and ethics, and 
some physics. The ideal that lured him on was — to quote sen- 
tences from his chapter in the composite book What the Negro 
Wants that illuminate his whole career — that “through the 
leadership of men like me and my fellows, we were going to 
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have these enslaved Israelites out of the still enduring bondage 
in short order. It was a battle which might conceivably call 
for force, but I could think it confidently through mainly as a 
battle of wits; of knowledge and deed which, by sheer reason 
and desert, must eventually overwhelm the forces of hate, 
ignorance and reaction.” He gained first-hand contact with the 
“bare-footed dwellers on dirt floors” by teaching school in 
the summer. Graduating from Fisk with an enthusiastic essay 
on Bismarck and aided by a scholarship grant, he went on to 
Harvard. Under William James, Josiah Royce, and the then 
young George Santayana, with whom he read Kant’s Critique , 
he moved through philosophy to the social sciences. From that 
platform he would amass facts and develop a program for the 
Negro. He concentrated on the study of English. “I have 
something to say to the world,” he wrote as a student, “I 
have taken English in order to say it well.” He was a favorite 
pupil of Professor Hart, who, by an intensive history course, 
prepared him for Germany. The Slater Fund financed his 
further study at the University of Berlin. 

In Germany he found a contemptuous attitude toward the 
Americans who — he was informed — had no music save that 
from Germany, art borrowed from Italy, literature rooted in 
England; and no zeal except for money. In the company of 
students from France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, and Poland, who 
had no consciousness whatever of color, he absorbed the social 
sciences and studied history under a founder of the Aryan 
“superiority myth,” the fire-eating von Treitschke, “and heard 
him assert the general inferiority of mulattoes and mixed 
races.” He traveled widely in Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Poland, Italy, and France, concentrating upon art galleries, 
which — it may be recalled — W ashington in Europe avoided in 
his quest of “the man farthest down.” On the way home Du- 
Bois lingered in Paris until the last moment, and traveled 
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steerage to New York, “quite penniless” but carrying “gloves 
and a cane.” His spiritual home had become the cosmopolitan 
culture of European cities and universities. At the age of 
twenty-six he plunged back into a United States where the 
racial tensions had raised lynchings of Negroes to a peak of 
infamy. The problems of race were destined to monopolize 
his energy and talent for all his days. 

DuBois was invited by Booker Washington to join his staff 
at Tuskegee to teach mathematics, but unfortunately he had 
already accepted an invitation to teach Latin and Greek at 
Wilberforce College. Moving on thence to Philadelphia, Du- 
Bois was invited by the University of Pennsylvania to investi- 
gate Negro slums. He married a Wilberforce student on $800 
a year, and produced a volume of a thousand pages on The 
Philadelphia Negro. In it he laid down lines for a scientific at- 
tack upon the problem. But no action followed. Atlanta Uni- 
versity, then an embryo southern colored university in Geor- 
gia, called DuBois in 1897 to carry through a social studies 
program projected by a wealthy white Bostonian, George 
Bradford. Bradford had watched Booker Washington’s Negro 
Farmers’ Conferences at Tuskegee and the beginning of his 
extension work. He wanted Atlanta to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the underprivileged Negro in the city on lines similar 
to those carried by Washington into the rural field. So DuBois, 
in the city where, two years earlier, Booker Washington had 
made his epoch-marking speech, started in the quest of truth 
about the urban Negro. 

We do not know what George Bradford thought when 
DuBois, after accepting the commission, swung the project 
on to different lines. In his own words, he made it a “scien- 
tific investigation into social conditions, primarily for sci- 
entific ends ... a source of general information and a basis 
for further study, rather than an organ for social reform. I 
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put no especial emphasis on specific reform effort. . . My faith 
in its success was based on firm belief that race prejudice was 
based on widespread ignorance. My long-term remedy was 
Truth.” 1 It was only later that Freud and experience taught 
DuBois how little reason has to do with action, especially in 
race relations; nor had Karl Marx yet shown him the potency 
of economic forces. From Atlanta for eighteen years DuBois 
published one monograph each year based on these scientific 
researches. Financial support flagged; no advance in action re- 
sulted, and he lost heart. Yet he sustained his relations with 
Europe: won a gold medal in 1900 for a sociological exposi- 
tion of the American Negro at the Paris Exhibition, attended 
the first Pan-African Conference in London, and, with the 
help of an English friend, again traveled in Europe in 1907. 

The sharp divergence between Booker Washington’s lead- 
ership and that of DuBois leaps to the eye. The one was bom 
a slave in the South, the other free in a North at that time 
devoid of race discrimination; the one rooted in the soil and 
the Bible, the other saturated in the agnostic liberalism of fin 
de siecle Europe. Washington repeatedly said that objective 
tabulation of facts by a statistician at an office desk misses the 
vital essentials; DuBois for decades pinned his faith to the pub- 
lication of such surveys. Washington always linked the facts 
that he found on a farm or in a cabin with practical projects, 
training men’s hands to grapple realistically with those facts. 
DuBois brilliantly expounded facts and ideas, expecting men 
to act on them. Washington always interpreted the facts and 
his projects to men and women of means in order to win them 
and their money for building institutions to train leaders to 
achieve reform. DuBois’s efforts at money-raising were rare. 
Above all, with Washington thought and action were indi- 

1 What the Negro Wants , p. 4 6. Edited by Rayford W. Logan. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1944) . 
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visible. Facts, ideas, and deeds were harnessed together in 
order to achieve change. Training hands in skilled work was 
integrated with training brains to handle ideas. Booker Wash- 
ington, however burning his thought may at times have been, 
never expressed bitterness. DuBois himself says that he could 
not break down his own “cold, biting, critical streak.” When 
the Atlanta race riot blazed up, Washington hastened to the 
city and mobilized all the forces of government and good will 
to repair and reconstruct; DuBois also hurried thither to his 
family, writing en route his stirring and bitter Litany of 
Atlanta. 

Events stung DuBois into action on convictions that had for 
years been maturing in his mind and feeling. .At the outset, as 
he said, “I was not overcritical of Booker Washington. I re- 
garded his Atlanta speech as a statesmanlike effort to reach 
understanding with the white South. I hoped the South would 
respond with equal generosity and thus the nation would come 
to understanding for both races.” About 1902 he had several 
interviews with Washington, who wished him to work at 
Tuskegee and offered him a larger salary than he was receiv- 
ing at Atlanta. DuBois’s wife and other friends warned DuBois 
that Tuskegee might cramp him; and their influence prevailed. 
He refused Booker Washington’s invitation. 

In 1903 DuBois published The Souls of Black Folk. A 
chapter in it — “Of Booker T. Washington and Others” — 
contains a vigorous criticism of the older leader’s policy and 
program. DuBois had watched the South respond to Booker 
Washington’s efforts, not with cooperation but with Jim 
Crow legislation to keep the Negro out of the white man’s 
railway and street cars, restaurants, hotels, theaters, concert 
halls, libraries, universities, and schools; to relegate him to 
often unpaved, unlighted, undrained slum areas of cities; and 
to bar him in many states by devious methods from the ballot 
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which the Federal Constitution said was the Negro’s right. 
From 1890 to 1910 the South had hammered out a color caste 
system, making political discrimination against the Negro 
legal by state laws, against the intent of the post-war amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Washington’s refusal to campaign 
in an all-out fight against these disabilities, and his concentra- 
tion upon inciting the Negro to acquire property, led DuBois 
to say: 

Manly self-respect is more than lands and houses. A people who 
voluntarily surrender such respect or cease striving for it are not 
worth civilizing. ... I hold these truths to be self-evident, that a 
disfranchised working class in a modem industrial civilization is 
worse than helpless. ... It will be diseased, it will be criminal, it 
will be ignorant, it will be the plaything of mobs, and it will be 
insulted by caste restrictions. 

As DuBois saw it, the capitalistic industrial North was 
accumulating vast profits by using the cheap labor of the cot- 
ton- and tobacco-growing South as an economically depen- 
dent, quasi-colonial empire to feed the markets of the world. 
In his view, Booker Washington was employing this highly 
ambiguous motive to win money from the North in order 
to train southern labor to be skilled and industrious but with 
the destiny of that labor ruled by the white financial magnates 
of the North and South. Washington’s direction of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, following on that of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, impressed DuBois as concentrating too exclu- 
sively upon elementary and technical training with a view 
to making the Negro a skilled tractable worker, thus divert- 
ing money from what is generally called higher education for 
the Negro. 

In The Souls of Black Folk DuBois showed that he has 
genuine respect for and admiration of Booker Washington. 
Thus, in 1905 DuBois wrote, “to gain the sympathy and co- 
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operation of the various elements comprising the white South 
... at the time when Tuskegee was founded, seemed, for a 
black man, well-nigh impossible.” Washington not only- 
achieved this but was, as DuBois says, at the beginning of this 
century 

the most distinguished Southerner since Jefferson Davis, and the 
one with the largest personal following, [and his] cult has gained 
unquestioning followers, his work has wonderfully prospered, his 
friends are legion, and his enemies are confounded. He stands as 
the one recognised spokesman of his ten million fellows, and one 
of the most notable figures in a nation of seventy millions. One 
hesitates, therefore, to criticize a life which, beginning with so 
little, has done so much. And yet . . . one may speak in all sin- 
cerity and utter courtesy of the mistakes and shortcomings of Mr. 
Washington’s career . . . without being thought captious or en- 
vious, and without forgetting that it is easier to do ill than well 
in the world. 

So far as Mr. Washington preaches Thrift, Patience and In- 
dustrial Training for the masses, we must hold up his hands and 
strive with him, rejoicing in his honors and glorifying in the 
strength of this Joshua called of God and of man to lead the 
headless host. But so far as Mr. Washington apologises for in- 
justice, North or South, does not rightly value the privilege and 
duty of voting, belittles the emasculating effects of caste distinc- 
tions, and opposes the higher training and ambition of our brighter 
minds — so far as he, the South, or the Nation does this — we must 
unceasingly and firmly oppose them. By every civilized and peace- 
ful method we must strive for the rights which the world accords 
to men who cling unwaveringly to those great words which the 
sons of the Fathers would fain forget: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Dr. DuBois, in correspondence with the author in 1947, said 
that he had not modified his judgment on Booker Washington 
in the intervening thirty years. 
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That chapter in The Souls of Black Folk, followed by 
Darkwater — written by DuBois in prose of sensitive beauty 
and intellectual clarity, and glowing with prophetic zeal — 
provided the anti-Washington movement, for the first time, 
with a coherent argument. The opposition, therefore, grew, 
although DuBois took no active part in it at that time. 

A spectacular explosion of anger against Booker Washing- 
ton and his policy took place in a colored church in Boston 
in 1905. Three educated Negroes, one of them a Master of 
Arts named William Monroe Trotter, founder and editor of 
a fighting new weekly in Boston, led a group in vigorous his- 
sing when Washington came forward to speak. They put 
questions to him on his attitude on the Negro’s civil and 
political status and educational opportunities. Washington 
insisted that his duty was to speak on the subject before the 
meeting. They with others created an uproar. “Twenty-five 
policemen,” William Ferris tells us in his The African 
Abroad, “were called in to quiet and subdue matters.” Trotter 
was taken to prison. DuBois strongly criticized the action of 
Trotter and his comrades in creating the uproar, but blazed 
with indignation at their imprisonment. He had already aroused 
vehement resentment all across the Negro press and in many 
wealthy white supporters of Negro education by writing for 
Trotter’s Guardian an article on the “venality” of Negro 
papers, which, he said, had “sold out” and “attacked viciously” 
every Negro who did not agree with Booker Washington. As 
he has said since, “I could not support this with concrete 
facts”. His real resentment was against the methods of Tuske- 
gee’s press bureau, which sent advertisements of the Insti- 
tute to, Negro papers, special articles, “and other favors.” 
As a result of DuBois’s attack, donations to Atlanta Univer- 
sity, where he was on the faculty, decreased. 

DuBois was stung into action by all these events. He called 
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a number of colored leaders together on the Canadian bank 
of Niagara Falls, and in 1906 the Niagara Movement, as it was 
called, met at Harpers Ferry (famous for John Brown’s raid 
and death) and planned a direct attack upon Booker Washing- 
ton’s program. Their manifesto crisply defined the goal: 

We shall not be satisfied with less than our full manhood rights. 
We claim for ourselves every right that belongs to a free-born 
American, political, civil and "social, and until we get these rights 
we shall never cease to protest and assail the ears of America with 
the stories of its shameful deeds towards us. We want full man- 
hood suffrage and we want it now. Second, we want discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations to cease. Third, we claim the 
right of free men to associate with such people as wish to asso- 
ciate with us. Fourth, we want the laws enforced against rich as 
well as poor, against capitalists as well as laborers, against white as 
well as black. We are not more lawless than the white race; we are 
more often arrested, convicted and mobbed. Fifth, we want our 
children educated. The school system of the country districts of 
the South is a disgrace to civilization, and in few towns and cities 
are the Negro schools what they ought to be. 

DuBois left Atlanta University in 1909 to become Director 
of Publications and Research of the newly-formed Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
and founded the famous Crisis magazine, which for decades 
absorbed his main energies, with intervals for travel to organ- 
ize and attend interracial conferences and establish contacts 
in England, Belgium, France, Geneva, Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Russia, Turkey, and Liberia; in the latter country he 
represented President Coolidge at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent King in 1923. 

Of the many speeches from different Negroes attacking 
Booker Washington during these years two may be quoted 
as characteristic. A colored New York pastor, the Reverend 
Charles Satchel Morris, said in Faneuil Hall in Boston on 
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June 20, 1906: “I believe Booker T. Washington’s heart is 
right, but that in fawning, cringing and groveling before the 
white man he has cost his race their rights and that twenty 
years hence, as he looks back and sees the harm his course has 
done his race, he will be brokenhearted over it.” 

The Reverend Richard Carroll of South Carolina, a popular 
colored lecturer at that time, rebutted Washington’s thesis 
in these cogent terms: “They teach, ‘When the Negroes get 
property and money, persecution in the South will cease.’ 
It will make it worse. The Jews in Russia have plenty of 
money and they are persecuted. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what Negroes get, how much land they own or how 
much money they have in the bank, the sentiment of the 
South as to social equality will remain.” 

Applauding that view, William Ferris in his The African 
Abroad argues: 

We must produce a type of manhood and womanhood that the 
Anglo-Saxon will admire. Then and then only will the Negro no 
longer be despised, but he will be freely accorded his civil and 
political rights. The Negro must acquire culture, polish and re- 
finement, he must acquire an aristocratic, high-bred feeling. We 
must improve the racial stock. We must produce a high-minded, 
high-spirited, high-toned race of men and women, who will walk 
with head erect, lift their feet and strike the ground with a firm 
elastic step. . . . We must make some contribution to civilization, 
must develop the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic sides of our 
nature — then we will no longer be a despised but an admired race. 

Mr. Washington and I agree that it is up to the Negro to do 
something and work out his own salvation. But there the Tuskegee 
sage and I differ. He believes the Negro ought to be a millionaire 
before he demands to be treated as a man; I don’t. He wants the 
Negro to begin at the foot of the ladder and remember his mission 
and destiny is to remain there. I, too, want him to begin at the 
bottom, but I also want him to climb to the dizzy heights of 
fame, to go higher and higher, cutting his way up niche by niche. 
I want him to reach up and write his name in letters of gold side 
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by side with the scholars and scientists, the statesmen and orators, 
the poets and artists, the financiers and writers whom the world 
has long revered. 2 

The most coherent and serious critics of Booker Wash- 
ington’s policy and program must have been embarrassed by 
the degree to which the wild and whirling accusations of 
some of their colleagues prejudiced judgment on the rea- 
sonableness of their contention. William Ferris, for example, 
as a climax to the foregoing incoherent and self-contradictory 
criticism of Washington, wrote that the creator of Tuskegee, 
“thinks the Negro ought to be content to be a race of Jim 
Crow, segregated, disfranchised and non-office-holding serfs 
and servants.” The record of Washington’s persistent pres- 
sure upon Federal executives and state legislatures, as well 
as his public speeches and open letters attacking Jim Crow ac- 
commodation, and revealing the injustice of race discrimina- 
tion in relation to the ballot box, together with the fact that 
he was responsible for securing government office for a 
greater number of leading Negroes of integrity than any 
other man of his time, shows the crude falsity of this charge. 
Nor does Ferris’s accusation that Washington was content 
with industrial training for the Negro bear scrutiny in the 
light, for instance, of Washington’s letter to President Taft 
in which he suggested the following policy with regard to 
higher education in words which Taft adopted as his own in 
his official speech (December 1900): 

Since the Negro, in a very large degree, is dependent upon his 
own people for ministers, doctors, teachers and professional men, 
the Negro should not only have industrial training, but academic, 
college and university training as well, especially for those who 
are to become the advisers and leaders of the race. 


2 William Ferris, The African Abroad (1913) , voL I, pp. 400-405. 
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Superficial observers like William Ferris led many people 
at the time to see in the Niagara Movement a head-on col- 
lision between two opposed policies incarnate in an older and a 
younger leader; and the possible elimination of Washington. 
Ferris wrote: 

The Niagara Movement means that the opposition to Washing- 
ton’s leadership has crystallized around DuBois. DuBois is gifted 
with a more powerful intellect than Washington, is a more un- 
compromising idealist, and is a more brilliant writer. On the whole 
his is the more impressive personality. But Washington is a more 
magnetic speaker and more astute politician, a greater humorist, 
and less of an aristocrat. It remains to be seen whether the Niagara 
Movement, headed by DuBois, will sweep Washington and his 
theories from the field. This is not a personal fight, but a battle of 
ideas, a struggle for the supremacy of rival theories . 3 

The debate, however, revolved around facts as well as 
ideas and persons. 

Washington’s policy of fighting hard to secure equal 
though separate facilities for colored and white citizens in 
the “Jim Crow” states is vehemently assailed on the ground, 
not only of principle, but that it has, in fact, proved to be 
futile. 

The argument, which is powerful, runs on the following 
lines. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, we recall, laid it down that no person shall be 
deprived of equal protection of the laws, or of his life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. The Supreme Court 
had pronounced that segregation in street cars, buses, trains, 
waiting rooms, schools, libraries, and so on does not contra- 
vene that amendment as long as the separate facilities offered 


3 The African Abroad, vol. I, pp. 276-277. 
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to the Negro are equal to those available to white persons. 
Booker Washington, as has been seen, worked in two ways 
to secure that transport facilities be equal; first, by direct 
pressure upon the railway and other transport companies, 
secondly, through the President. Continuously he also worked 
to persuade the different state administrations in whose hands 
education largely rests to raise the level of public education 
for the Negro. He did not fight for common use by both 
races of the same facilities. 

Anyone who travels in the southern states sees at once that 
the accommodation for the colored people is in general scan- 
dalously inadequate in quantity and wretchedly squalid in 
quality. All the pressure brought to bear by Booker Wash- 
ington and others has produced but negligible results. The 
condition laid down by the Supreme Court in relation to the 
Fourteenth Amendment is thus defied. 

Even more serious, from the point of view of the nation’s 
general morale, is, in a number of states in the South, the atro- 
cious inequality of provision for the education of the Negro 
in schools, colleges and universities supported by public 
funds. 4 In nine southern states, a quarter of a century after 
the death of Booker Washington, (that is, in 1940) the 
average expenditure for education per head upon white pu- 
pils was 212 per cent greater than that upon colored boys 
and girls. The real discrepancy was still more glaring, for in 
those states the white school term averaged 17 1 days as com- 
pared with 156 for Negroes. A white teacher received on 
the average $1,046 a year as compared with $601 for a colored 
teacher. Furthermore, where college education is concerned, 
we discover in those same states the following provision of 


4 In one or two states, notably North Carolina, progress has been made 
in recent years. 
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colleges for white students: 17 in engineering, 15 in medicine, 
4 in dentistry, 9 in social services, 14 in pharmacy, and 16 
in law. From all of these colleges Negro students have been 
excluded. In all those states not a single publicly-supported 
college existed to train Negroes in those subjects, except one 
in law. It is not to be wondered at, then, that, taking the South 
as a whole, while a white doctor was available for every 859 
persons, there was only one Negro doctor for every 5,300 
colored persons. 

These conditions reinforced the plea that Booker Wash- 
ington’s efforts on this line of approach have been largely 
frustrated. Critics go further and declare that this shows that 
his forecast was mistaken when he affirmed that, as the Negro 
rose in the scale of economic as well as intellectual attain- 
ment, he would be freely accorded advanced status by his 
white fellow-citizens. For such reasons as these the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Colored People came 
into being for more direct aggressive action. It sustains a 
steady succession of fights in the appropriate law courts, not 
simply for equal facilities for each race, but for common ac- 
cess by both races to educational and other facilities. That 
Association came into being in Booker Washington’s lifetime, 
but not upon his initiative. Its origin in outline is as follows. 

An unexpected challenge from a white Kentuckian, William 
E. Walling, on the heels of race riots and the Supreme Court 
decision which affirmed that segregation did not violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment, spurred DuBois, with Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, then editor of the New York Evening Post, 
Mary White Ovington, the novelist, and some others, to call 
a national conference in May 1909 to “renew the struggle 
for civil and political liberty.” From that conference sprang 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) , and its magazine, Crisis. Its policy called 
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upon black and white to cooperate to abolish forced segre- 
gation and to secure enfranchisement of the Negro, enforce- 
ment of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, equal 
educational advantages for colored and white, with equality be- 
fore the law, and an end to mob violence. Many have seen this 
as an implicit criticism of Booker Washington’s policy. As 
outstanding an authority as Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, 
editor of Crisis since 1934, argued in 1944 that the magazine 
and the organization really arose from Washington’s “great 
work.” “It was inevitable,” he said, “that there should emerge, 
as the Negro made progress, a group which felt that the time 
had come for bolder words and more direct steps toward the 
goal.” 

Just before the first issue of Crisis appeared, under DuBois’s 
editorship, Booker Washington was in England, speaking 
before a distinguished group of British leaders at the dinner 
in London given in his honor by the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. In the course of that speech 
he laid emphasis on the progress made by the colored race in 
America during the forty-five years following emancipation. 
He also unfolded his own interpretation of the development 
of interracial relations in the United States and expounded 
his own program of cooperation of black with white, of 
South with North, in educating the Negro. An American, 
Mr. Milholland, with singular lack of timing, issued a cir- 
cular of protest against Booker Washington’s presentation 
on the day before his speech was made. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, whose pen has always been his eager sword, received 
Milholland’s circular at the NAACP headquarters and with- 
out waiting for a report of Washington’s speech, sent him a 
combative letter, hitherto unpublished, dated December 13, 
1910, having already sent a still more drastic criticism to 
Major Moton at Hampton Institute. 
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From my point of view, [Villard wrote to Washington] your 
philosophy is wrong. You are keeping silent about evils in regard 
to which you should speak out, and you are not helping the race 
by portraying all the conditions as favorable. If my grandfather 
[the most famous of the Abolitionists, William Lloyd Garrison] 
had gone to Europe, say in 1850, and dwelt in his speeches on 
slavery upon certain encouraging features of it, such as the grow- 
ing' anger and unrest of the poor whites, and stated the number of 
voluntary liberations and number of escapes to Canada, as evi- 
dences that the institution was improving, he never would have 
accomplished what he did, and he would have hurt, not helped, 
the cause of freedom. It seems to me that the parallel precisely 
affects your case. It certainly cannot be unknown to you that a 
greater and greater percentage of the intellectual colored people 
are turning from you, and becoming your opponents, and with 
them a number of white people as well. 

In the course of a long letter in reply to Villard (January 
10, 1911), Washington revealed clearly the sharp contrast 
between his philosophy of construction and cooperation and 
that of aggressive attack; yet, in his restrained way, making 
an attack on the knowledge and attitude of his opponents. 

My speeches in Europe did not differ from my speeches in this 
country. When I am in the South speaking to the Southern white 
people, anyone who hears me speak will tell you that I am frank 
and direct in my criticism of the Southern white people. I cannot 
agree with you, or any others, however, that very much or any 
good is to be gained just now by going out of the South and 
merely speaking about the Southern white people. ... I think it 
pays to do such talking to the people who are most responsible for 
injustice being inflicted upon us in certain directions. . . . 

There is little parallel between conditions that your grand- 
father had to confront and those facing us now. Your grandfather 
faced a great evil which was to be destroyed. Ours is a work of 
construction rather than a work of destruction. My effort in 
Europe was to show to the people that the work of your grand- 
father was not wasted and that the progress the Negro has made 
in America justified the words and work of your grandfather 
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You, of course, labor under the disadvantage of not knowing as 
much about the life of the Negro race as if you were a member 
of that race yourself. Unfortunately, too, I think you are brought 
into contact with that group of our people who have not suc- 
ceeded in any large degree — dissatisfied and unhappy. I wish you 
could come more constantly into contact with that group of our 
people who are succeeding, who have accomplished something, 
and are not continually sour and disappointed. I keep pretty 
closely in touch with the life of my race, and I happen to know 
that the very same group of people who are opposing me now 
have done so practically ever since my name became in any way 
prominent, certainly ever since I spoke at the opening of the At- 
lanta Exposition. No matter what I would do or refrain from 
doing, the same group would oppose me. I think you know this. . . . 

I cannot agree with you that there is an increasing number of 
intellectual colored people who oppose me, or are opposed to me. 
My experience and observation convince me to the contrary. I do 
not see how any man could expect or hope to have to a larger 
extent the good will and cooperation of the members of his race 
of all classes than I have, and it is this consciousness that makes 
me feel very humble. 

I confess that I cannot blame anyone who resides in the North 
or in Europe for not taking the same hopeful view of conditions 
in the South that I do. The only time I ever become gloomy or 
despondent regarding the conditions of the Negro in the South is 
when I am in the North. When I am in the North I hear for the 
most part only of the most discouraging and disheartening things 
that take place in the South, but when I leave the North and get 
right in the South in the midst of the work and see for myself 
what is being done and how it is being done, and what the actual 
daily connection between the white man and the black man is, 
then it is that I become encouraged. 

You say that I ought to speak out more strongly on public 
questions. I suppose that means such questions as relate to our re- 
ceiving justice in the matter of public schools, lynchings, etc. In 
that regard I quote you some sentences which I used only a few 
days ago in talking to the Southern white people here in Alabama 
concerning their duty toward the Negro: “I do not believe that 
the leading white people, and especially landowners of the Black 
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Belt counties know how little money some Negro schools receive. 
I actually know of communities where Negro teachers are being 
paid only from $15 to $17 per month for services for a period of 

three or four months in the year More money is paid for Negro 

convicts than for Negro teachers. About $46 per month is now 
being paid for first-class able-bodied Negro convicts, $36 for sec- 
ond class, and $26 for third class for twelve months in the year. . . . 
One other element in the situation that drives Negroes from the 
farms of the Black Belt counties is this. In many of the Black Belt 
counties, when a Negro is charged with a crime, a mob of wild, 
excited and often intoxicated people go scouring through the 

country in search of the Negro In my opinion, if the Negroes 

understand that their public schools in the country districts are 
gradually going to be improved as fast as the state can do so, and 
that they will receive police protection in case they are charged 
with crime in the country districts, as they do in the cities, then 
the best colored farmers will cease moving from the country dis- 
tricts into the cities.” 

After giving one or two more cases of this kind Washing- 
ton concluded his letter to Villard with “I am always glad to 
hear from you.” 

In reply to this letter Villard wrote a letter in which he 
endorsed the extracts from the addresses which Washington 
had been making in the South, saying, “They are good as 
far as they go, but do not go far enough to satisfy a Gar- 
rison!” Referring to the “Garrisonian temperament,” Booker 
Washington replied on February n, 1911, 

No one has a higher appreciation of the work done for the 
Negro by William Lloyd Garrison than I. I have on numberless 
occasions spoken my word of appreciation. But is it not possible 
that those possessing the ‘Garrisonian temperament’ may be dis- 
posed to be more impatient with others because they do not do 
as they would have them do, in contrast with what would prob- 
ably be the attitude of Mr. Garrison himself if he were living? 

I have found that, when I am in the South, talking with South- 
ern people, I say quite as frankly as I know how to say those 
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things which will help conditions, and that is the attitude which 
I believe Mr. Garrison would endorse. I could deal in epithet and 
denunciation as many of my own detractors do, but somehow it 
has never seemed to me that they got very far with that kind of 
thing. 

Following this correspondence Booker Washington sought 
opportunity of personal talk with Villard. Evidently their 
conversation dealt to some degree with the development of 
the Association for the Advancement of Colored People. The 
Tuskegee files contain a telegram sent by Washington to Vil- 
lard at Boston on March 30, 191 1, saying: 

Your telegram of March twenty-ninth received. Confirming 
the conversation we had in New York I would state that your 
lifelong interest and activities in behalf of my race urge me to 
repeat that I shall be glad to work in friendly cooperation with 
all the workers for the general advancement of the colored people 
especially in constructive directions. 

It seems to me that while we necessarily may in the future as 
in the past work along different lines we still may work together 
in harmony, sympathy and mutual understanding. I am convinced 
that the time has come when all interested in the welfare of the 
Negro people should lay aside personal differences and personal 
bickerings and anything and everything that smacks of selfishness 
and keep in mind - only rendering the service which will best pro- 
mote and protect the whole race in all of its larger interests. In 
the last analysis I am sure that we all agree on more points than 
we disagree on. Further than this, the experience through which 
I have been passing convinces me that deep down in the heart of 
all of us there is a feeling of oneness and sympathy and unity. I am 
sure that all of my friends everywhere will happily cooperate 
with you in the directions I have mentioned. If your organization 
now in session can see its way clear to appoint two or more fra- 
ternal delegates to attend the next meeting of the National Negro 
Business League I feel quite sure that our organization will recipro- 
cate in kind. It will be a happy day for my race when all of the 
forces and organizations while still remaining individually sep- 
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arate can sympathetically and heartily cooperate and work to- 
gether for its larger good. 

The NAACP went forward with its policy of direct at- 
tack and achieved remarkable successes in legal actions. As 
DuBois said later, however, in his honest way, “We continued 
winning court victories and yet somehow, despite them, we 
did not seem to be getting far .” 5 

A pungent comment upon the alternative attitudes which 
confront each other in this debate was made by Booker Wash- 
ington in his book The Story of the Negro , at the end of a 
chapter upon slave insurrections, in language that clearly re- 
flects bitter personal experience. He speaks of the type of 
Negro leader who 

insists that, if he had the courage to stand up and denounce his 
detractors in the same harsh and bitter terms that these persons 
use toward him, in a short time he would win the respect of the 
world, and the only obstacle to his progress would be removed. . . 
Any black man . . . willing either in print or in public speech, to 
curse or abuse the white man, easily gained for himself a reputation 
for great courage. He might spend but thirty minutes or an hour 
once a year in that kind of “vindication” of his race, but he got 
the reputation of being an exceedingly brave man. Another man, 
who worked patiently and persistently for years in a Negro 
school, depriving himself of many of the comforts and necessities 
of life, in order to perform a service which would uplift his race, 
gained no reputation for courage. On the contrary, he was likely 
to be denounced as a coward by these “heroes,” because he chose 
to do his work without cursing, without abuse, and without com- 
plaint . 6 

A balanced and searching critic of Booker Washington’s 
policy and program who certainly did not come under that 


5 U A Pageant in Seven Decades” an address delivered on his seventieth 
birthday in 1938. 

6 The Story of the Negro, vol. I, pp. 190-191. 
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scathing analysis was Dr. John Hope, president of Atlanta 
University until his death in 1936. While fighting battles 
alongside John Hope against racial exploitation and for inter- 
racial understanding, the author watched him in action in 
world conferences in North Africa, Nearer Asia, and Europe, 
as well as in America, and shared intimate discussions with 
him in the writer’s own home in Geneva and in the home of 
the Hopes at Atlanta. He told the author that for him, as a 
Negro, life was already “a series of tricks, shocks and fears 
when I was four years old,” that is, in, 1877. He was an ex- 
quisitely sensitive and cultured Christian gentleman; indig- 
nation at the bitter tragedy and towering injustice of the 
colored people’s situation in the southern states smouldered 
in him with devouring heat. Where Booker Washington 
somehow sustained indestructible patience, John Hope burned 
with prophetic impatience, but without hate. 

A characteristic incident took place when the president of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society told John Hope 
in 1 906, during the early struggling days at Atlanta, that Booker 
Washington would like to help him get money from Andrew 
Carnegie to put up a building there. Hope said that he was 
against the plan because he felt that it might mean agreement 
with Booker Washington’s “social separation” compromise. 
That fear having been eliminated, the money was secured. A 
pleasant friendship grew up between the two men and their 
wives. At the same time DuBois and Hope were intimately 
associated in the aggressive Niagara Movement with its strong 
criticism of Washington. Hope was the only college president 
at the Niagara Falls Conference. He told DuBois that he had 
accepted Washington’s help in getting the money for Atlanta 
but hoped for DuBois’s continued trust. DuBois replied that 
he disagreed with the action, but that he would certainly con- 
tinue to trust him. DuBois later accepted President Hope’s 
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invitation to join again the faculty of the greatly enlarged 
Atlanta University. 

John Hope told the author that he felt that Booker Wash- 
ington undoubtedly made a contribution to education in a 
practical way, adjusted to local circumstances; but that the 
conditions for support of that education meant keeping the 
Negro in his place of subservience. What Washington did 
for the Negro, he said, was useful when he did it. He helped 
to produce tolerance for the Negro, but at too great a price. 
He popularized the Negro in the field of industry when he was 
unpopular. He had not really brought the Negro better pro- 
tection from violence and injustice. It was, Hope felt, tragic 
that there should be only one man to whom all white people 
in North America turned for advice about the Negro; for 
his leadership was always disputed by many Negroes. Wash- 
ington was a shrewd politician; he could weigh up white peo- 
ple as well as black, and he used them both to forward his 
policy. In order to do that he said too many things capable of 
bearing, in the mind of the southern white man, the wrong 
interpretation. 

As will have been seen, much of the attack upon Booker 
Washington for his concentration upon industrial and agri- 
cultural training has been based on the contention that, in do- 
ing so, he accepted training for hand-labor as a special and per- 
petual racial function of Negro education, that he accepted 
a subordinate role for the colored people as a permanent con- 
dition. At least three considerations would appear to contra- 
dict that view. 

First, Washington’s view was not racial. He believed that 
similar training was needed for helping the “poor white” 
southern sharecropper out of his morass of debt and depen- 
dence. He encouraged the extension of the mobile agricultural 
“school on wheels” to white farmers. He applied the Rosen- 
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wald schoolbuilding fund, the Jeanes Foundation, and the 
work of the General Education Board to the white rural 
world as well as to the colored. It is significant that, since his 
death, trade unions in the South with a membership of white 
and colored farmers have been formed across the color-line 
to work in interracial cooperation for “the second emancipa- 
tion.” 

Second, his study of “the man farthest down,” all across 
Europe from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, led him to 
similar conclusions with regard to education in rural and in- 
dustrial skills for the elevation of the white peasant and miner 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Third, he encouraged students who showed promise in 
cultural directions to go on to, say, Fisk University for spe- 
cial training. 

In other words, Washington believed in specific types of 
education for different functions; he did not accept the view 
that the skilled performance of an agricultural or an industrial 
function is in essence lower than that of a white collar worker 
or a member of one of the professions. He said truly that “to 
train the hand is to train the brain.” He did not believe that 
any one set of functions belonged particularly to any one race 
more than to another. He was, however, confident, after a 
realistic study of priorities in the period following political 
emancipation and the tragedy of Reconstruction, that the 
outstanding and urgent need for the Negro in America at that 
time was to be equipped for owning and skilfully cultivating 
his own soil. He therefore concentrated upon those skills 
in Tuskegee. He did not attack any other educator for plow- 
ing a different furrow. He started a specialized and needed 
type of educational institute. He rose, in doing so, to a pin- 
nacle of national leadership of his race. This led superficial 
observers to the distorted view that Tuskegee expressed his 
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whole policy, whereas he saw it as only one instrument, al- 
though a vital and essential one, in a work that equally needed 
other instruments that other leaders were shaping and using. 

President Patterson, speaking in 1945 as head of Tuskegee, 
presents a masterly summary of the total perspective when he 
says: 

It is clear to anyone who has read the autobiography of Booker 
T. Washington . . . that the objectives of Tuskegee Institute grew 
out of his dedication and that of his associates to the needs of the 
Negro people. This interpretation of need was based on a realistic 
concept of the past, present and future of the Negro people as a 
minority group in a capitalistic nation of great natural wealth and 
abundant human resources. More than this, we are pleased to note 
that Dr. Washington used what is regarded as a completely mod- 
em approach to the development of an educational program — 
namely, a community survey to determine the actual heeds before 
attempting to put into course form the type of program that was 
to be undertaken by this institution. Dr. Washington saw clearly 
that the situation which presented itself was not only one of ad- 
ministering to a need that was abundantly self-evident, but it also 
consisted of ruling out certain unrealistic notions on the part of 
those who were to receive an education as to what education was 
all about. It is also interesting to note that the type of program 
which was decided upon in 1881 attempted to accomplish a two- 
fold purpose, as our curriculum today is set up to accomplish a 
two-fold objective. Namely, that which has to do with the de- 
velopment of competence in terms of the technical skills of the 
communities from which the early students came, and, two, the 
development of wholesome integrated personalities capable of as- 
suming the full responsibility of citizenship. 7 

If Booker Washington needed reinforcement from other 
minds in standing by his convictions under the spate of criti- 
cism, it frequently came to him from sources of high author- 
ity. It may be questioned whether the world, in the first 


7 Annual school opening address, 1945. 
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decade of the twentieth century, held any more convinced 
exponent of democracy or more sagacious and informed mind 
on race relations in all continents than the British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, James (later Viscount) Bryce. Writ- 
ing from Washington on June 30, 1910, to Booker Washing- 
ton, he first asked for the Principal’s view on some material he 
had written, for the revised edition of his American Common- 
wealth, on the Negro question in the South, saying that he 
was anxious that any views he might state should not con- 
tain anything calculated to do harm in any quarter. He then 
went on to say that he had read Washington’s book 8 with 
great interest and that most of its facts were new to him, 
expressing his strong conviction that the right course for 
the colored people was to make the most of their own social 
fife, standing on their own feet. He ended by sounding a note 
of hope for the future, based on a consideration of what had 
already been accomplished. 

Not infrequently men who had bitterly assailed Washing- 
ton came to more favorable conclusions on deeper reflec- 
tion based on fuller knowledge. One of the most impressive 
conversions from criticism to support of Booker Washing- 
ton’s policy came from William Henry Lewis who, as Assis- 
tant Attorney General under President Taft, had become the 
foremost lawyer of the Negro race in America. As a fiery 
young politician and a famous Harvard football coach, Lewis 
had told Washington, at a dinner in Boston, “to go back 
South” and attend to his work and “leave to us matters 
political affecting the race.” “I joined in with his most vio- 
lent and bitterest critics,” he recorded. A few months before 
Washington’s death, Lewis said: 

8 Probably the two volumes of The Story of the Negro published late in 
1909 by the Association Press, New York, as volumes 3 and 4, in their series 
on The Race Problem in the South. 
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Fifteen years ago I was one of the critics, one of the scoffers, 
one of those who asked, “What does it amount to?” You have 
lived [he went on, addressing Booker Washington] to confute 
m y judgment and shame my sneers. I am now making acknowl- 
edgement of my error. . . . While most of us were agonizing over 
the Negro s relation to the State and his political fortunes, Booker 
Washington saw that there was a great economic empire that 
needed to be conquered. He saw an emancipated race chained to 
the soil by the Mortgage Crop System, and other devices, and 
he said, You must own your own farms” — and forthwith there 
was a second emancipation. He saw the industrial trades and 
skilled labor pass from our race into other hands. He said, “The 
hands as well as the heads must be educated.” ... He saw that, if 
the colored race was to become economically self-sufficient,’ it 
must engage in every form of human activity. 

The conviction that has become increasingly strong in the 
mind of the author during the years of research and of weigh- 
ing the evidence is that Booker Washington from the outset 
had in his mind the ultimate goal of political and social as 
well as economic equality; but that he could not possibly 
help his race to take the needed first steps if he alienated the 
white South by proclaiming that goal at a time of inflamed 
resentment after the wrongs of Reconstruction. He was able 
by supreme self-control and by his profound sense that the 
eternal purpose of God was with him to rise above bitterness 
and exercise both patience and persistence. A similar convic- 
tion was expressed in 1944 by Roy Wilkins, editor of Crisis: 

If it has seemed in the past that certain segments of the Negro 
population and certain leaders have demanded less than complete 
equality in the body politic, closer study will show that the goal 
has always been complete equality. There is considerable evidence 
that that master politician on the race question, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, carelessly nominated as the “half-loaf” leader, envisioned 
complete equality as the goal for his people. A shrewd man, thor- 
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oughly in tune with his time, he appeared to be an appeaser and 
did his great work under that protective cloak . 9 

The longer one reflects upon Booker Washington’s charac- 
ter and his hidden springs of action, the more deeply is one 
persuaded that his Christian faith gave him certainty that the 
way of constructive cooperation between races was in accord 
with the meaning of the universe and with the historic proc- 
ess. For the same reason he believed that high-pressure ag- 
gressive methods aimed at securing results swiftly by bellig- 
erent pressure were in the long run doomed to frustration. 

Dr. Gordon Blaine Hancock has taken a similar position. 
A Negro born in South Carolina, with three degrees from 
Harvard University followed by study in England at Oxford 
and Cambridge and long experience as a Professor of Econo- 
mics and Sociology at Virginia Union University, he holds 
that 

The greatness of Booker T. Washington hinges about his com- 
mon-sense approach to the question of race relations; and al- 
though his doctrines have been gainsaid by many who are un- 
worthy to unlatch his shoes, his basic approach was sound. In 
advocating industrial education for his people, he hoped thereby 
to achieve their full-fledged citizenship in this country. He knew, 
as we have since learned, that the empty-handed knock in vain at 
the door of life. He reasoned that if the Negro could be made 
economically efficient he would stand a better chance of surviving 
even though his admittance to full citizenship be indefinitely post- 
poned. This . . . above all else marked the great wisdom and com- 
mon sense that make Washington probably the greatest Negro in 
history . 10 

Through those later years of challenge and testing Booker 
Washington moved on with ever more rigorous economy 


9 What the Negro Wants, p. 117. 

10 What the Negro Wants , p. 222. 
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of time and energy to carry through toward fuller achieve- 
ment the manifold projects that were all focused upon the 
central aim of his life. Counsels advising a slowing of the 
pace as physical breakdown became threatening failed to 
halt him. Through the summer of 1915 he kept going, al- 
though he felt increasingly the strain of activity. Against the 
advice of his physician and the wishes of his friends he spoke 
in August at the annual meeting of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, which he had watched with so deep an interest 
since he brought it into being. A few days later he addressed 
the immense National Negro Baptist Convention in Chicago, 
a gathering which, at that time, represented as vast a multi- 
tude of colored people as any in the world. He had joined 
the Baptist Church as a youth at Malden and, within the wide 
setting of his Christian profession and practice, gave loyal 
service to his own denomination. On October 25 he spoke on 
Negro Education to the National Council of Congregational 
Churches in New Haven, Connecticut. A few days later, in 
a New York hospital, he was told by the physician that he 
had not many hours to live. “Take me home,” he insisted, as 
he talked with his friend, Major Moton, the colored leader 
who was to succeed him as President of Tuskegee. “I was bom 
in the South, I have lived and labored in the South, and I wish 
to die and be buried in the South.” They carried him aboard 
an express train. He was taken to Tuskegee and died a few 
hours after he reached there, early in the morning, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1915. 

The debate that has been surveyed upon some aspects of 
Booker Washington’s policy and his program is likely to 
continue, for men will remain divided as to whether reform 
should be attempted in the main by denunciation and political 
pressure or by the flank approach of education, persuasion, 
and compromise. In relation to Washington’s person and work 
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we discover that, deep beneath the surface waves of criti- 
cism, lies an unswerving recognition by his critics of his 
sheer greatness. As attempts to express the quality of that ex- 
cellence which marked him we may quote the words of those 
valiant critics DuBois and Villard. 

He was [said DuBois at the time of his death] the greatest 
Negro leader since Frederick Douglass and the most distinguished 
man, white or black, who has come out of the South since the 
Civil War. His fame was international and his influence far-reach- 
ing. Of the good that he accomplished there can be no doubt; he 
directed the attention of the Negro race in America to the press- 
ing necessity of economic development; he emphasized technical 
education and he did much to pave the way for an understanding 
between the white and darker races . 11 

Villard’s fundamental view of Washington was expressed 
earlier in a characteristic outburst against two speeches by 
Mark Twain and Ambassador Choate who, he said, “spoke 
of Tuskegee with more or less reluctance.” While they were 
speaking, said Villard, 

I saw the man back of it; the earnest, inspired leader, modest, 
retiring, self-controlled and unsparing of self, too big to be af- 
fected by the snarling of the envious of his own race or insults 
offered by some of the other race. Never have I met anyone who 
has accomplished so much and connects himself with so little of 
it; nor have I ever met a man of better poise in times fraught with 
danger and full of anxiety, not only for himself, but for his people. 
The Abolitionists would have rejoiced in him — would have found 
him a kindred soul, so bent on his work as to have lost all thought 
of personality in his devotion to his cause. . . Mr. Washington has 
had quite as many opportunities to display moral courage as they 
did. . . How happy it would make them to see him walking into 
dangerous places without bravado . . . with simple faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the right, no matter what his own fate. They 


11 Chicago Post , December 13, 1915. 
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would know how to admire and praise without stint one who 
stands so straight that with hundreds of thousands of enemies of 
his own race eager to see him make a misstep, anxious to point out 
the slightest defect in his character, scandal and rumor and gossip 
are silenced and abashed . 12 

Whatever view any man may hold on Booker Washing- 
ton’s policy and program, all may take to heart the thought 
of a twelfth-century writer who said: “We are like dwarfs, 
sitting on the shoulders of giants, in order that we may see 
things more numerous and more distant than they could see, 
not, certainly, by reason of the sharpness of our vision or the 
tallness of our bodies, but because we are lifted and raised 
on high by the greatness of the giants.” 

12 The Tuskegee Student , April 28, 1906. 
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THE LENGTHENED SHADOW OF THE MAN: 
AT TUSKEGEE 


The noble monument to Booker T. Washington that 
stands on the campus at Tuskegee at once ranks high in 
modern sculpture and expresses the essential function of his 
life. The artist, Charles Keck, a pupil of St. Gaudens, suc- 
ceeded in his ambition of blending realism with symbolism to 
create a living image which conveys a parable of the man's 
work. Booker Washington, his virile figure and face alive 
with intelligence, vision, and power, is lifting a covering 
from the head of a young fellow-Negro, who is half-kneel- 
ing as though about to rise. The face of the crouching figure, 
still in partial shadow, is wondering, bewildered, and hesitant, 
as though mystified by the new light beginning to break 
upon him. On his knee he holds an open book. Around him 
are implements of agriculture and industry. Under the statue, 
which is cast in Roman bronze, is an inscription: 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: 1856-1915 
He lifted the veil of ignorance from his people, 
and pointed the way to progress through 
education and industry. 

This monument, which is eight feet tall, rests on an eight- 
foot granite base. Curving from it on either side is a stone 
crescent seat, or exedra. At the side of the bronze group runs 
one of Washington’s characteristic sayings which sums up 
a goal of his action: “We shall prosper in proportion as we 
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learn to dignify and glorify labor and put brains and skill into 
the common occupations of life.” On the left curve of the 
exedra is his affirmation of interdependence: “There is no 
defence or security for any of us except in the highest in- 
telligence and development of all.” On the right curve is the 
saying, best known because most characteristic of Wash- 
ington’s hardwon and constantly strengthened magnanimity: 
“I will let no man drag me down so low as to make me hate 
him.” At the back of the monument is a further inscription: 
“This monument is erected by contributions from Negroes in 
the United States as a loving tribute to the memory of their 
great leader and benefactor.” The contributions came from 
a hundred thousand American Negroes. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, the best known poet of his race, 
born in 1872 of poor parents who had been slaves, had written 
a poem on Booker Washington that was read at the memorial 
service in the Chapel at Tuskegee on December 12, 1915: 

The word is writ that he who runs may read. 

What is the passing breath of earthly fame? 

But to snatch glory from the hands of blame — 

That is to be, to live, to strive indeed. 

A poor Virginia cabin gave the seed, 

And from its dark and lowly door there came 
A peer of princes in the world’s acclaim, 

A master spirit for the nation’s need. 

Strong, silent, purposeful beyond his kind, 

The mark of rugged force on brow and lip, 

Straight on he goes, nor turns to look behind 
Where hot the hounds come baying at his hip; 

With one idea foremost in his mind, 

Like the keen prow of some on-forging ship . 1 


1 Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. From The Com- 
plete Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar . Copyright, 1903, by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 
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The monument is a natural vantage-point from which to 
gain a perspective of Washington’s ongoing influence and that 
of the institution and the other agencies for the creation of 
which he was principally responsible. Tuskegee at the time 
of his death was justly described as “the lengthened shadow 
of the man.” One outstanding test of the stability and vitality 
of his work lies in the development beyond what he left. 
The striking advances made by Tuskegee under the con- 
structive statesmanship of his successors, 2 Robert Russa Moton 
and Frederick Douglass Patterson, show that the living tree 
he planted continues to throw out fresh shoots. The changes 
between Washington’s death in 1915 and the fiftieth anni- 
versary, in 1931, of the founding of Tuskegee were develop- 
ments carried through in the years of the First World War 
and of the post-war distresses, mainly under President Moton. 
At the close of Washington’s administration two-thirds of 
the students were below high school grade and none was 
above it. They numbered fifteen hundred, working in fifteen 
distinct departments where they were prepared for a total of 
thirty-eight trades and professions. In 1931 over a quarter 
of the students were of college standing and almost one-half 
of high school grade. This was, in part, due to the creation 
of a College Department, which included the Teachers’ 
College, Business School, and the Training School for Nurses, 
as well as the Schools of Agriculture and of Home Economics. 
The primary purpose of the College Department is to train 
teachers in those subjects. The original conception of a “Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute” remains dominant; and no 
thought of developing toward a university has been enter- 
tained. The center of gravity moved, however, from that of 
training agriculturists as such to training teachers able to 

2 Washington was called Principal; the trustees gave to his successors the 
tide of President. 
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educate others to meet the agricultural needs of the South. 
The more intensive training that this policy calls for led 
to the increase of the faculty in the same period from one 
hundred and ninety-seven to two hundred and thirty-five, 
although the student body remained substantially the same. 
Opportunities for advanced study at institutions of higher 
learning are given to selected members of the faculty. The 
improvement in the standards of teaching and in teachers’ 
salaries are all in keeping with this policy of developing a 
still better equipped leadership. 

The buildings and the finances of Tuskegee during the same 
period showed similar development based upon the original 
foundations. The able architect, Robert Taylor, whom Booker 
Washington brought in from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, continued the policy of building durable, dignified, 
but not florid or ornamental structures. These, in the period 
under discussion, included a hospital annex, a Children’s 
House, two dormitories, and a new Trades Hall. To sustain 
the higher standards of college work and more efficient 
teaching to more advanced students an increased endowment 
was essential. Hampton and Tuskegee launched a joint cam- 
paign which lifted the endowment of Tuskegee under Dr. 
Motoris leadership to a point which would have startled even 
the founder. The 11,945,000 endowment at his death rose to 
$7,704,000. 

The quality of the graduates of an educational institution 
and their contributions to the life of the nation are as accurate 
a register as can be devised of its creative power. Booker 
Washington used to boast, up to the year of his death, that 
no regular graduate of the institution had ever received a jail 
sentence. In view of the origins of many of the students this 
was an astonis hing record. The Principal was startled, how- 
ever, a few months before his death to receive a note from 
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a graduate in a southern city saying that he was on trial for 
a theft that he had committed, and pleading with Washington 
to bring pressure on the judge so that his boast about Tuske- 
gee might still be justified! 

The 30,000 graduates of Tuskegee before its fiftieth anni- 
versary included, in addition to many thousands of farmers 
and artisans, a bishop, architects, contractors, composers, 
merchants, a president of the National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, and a United States Consul. One of the 
most striking and valuable contributions was through the 
score of institutes and schools that are smaller off-shoots of 
Tuskegee, all founded in different states, by Tuskegee gradu- 
ates and clearly reflecting the inspiration of Washington’s 
principles. Still more remarkable has been the creation of 
what may be called “grandchildren” of Tuskegee, that is, 
schools initiated by graduates from a score of these institutes 
founded by Tuskegee alumni and alumnae. The archives of 
Tuskegee are also full of records showing the sustained and 
for the most part increasing fruitfulness of the movements 
that Booker Washington initiated. The General Education 
Board, which was first launched on the campus of Tuskegee 
under his stimulus, has gone on from strength to strength 
in its inspiration, support, and guidance of educational proj- 
ects. The Farmers’ Conferences have been initiated in numer- 
ous states. The National Negro Business League was fostered 
into wider usefulness by Robert Moton. Reports of the 
National Health Week show how much it has con tin ued to do 
in improving health conditions among Negroes; and the 
same continuous service is true, as we have seen, of the Mov- 
able School extension work and the Rosenwald schools. 
Meanwhile, the Records and Research Department puts 
writers on the Negro and newspaper editors everywhere 
under its debt by its assistance in cases of inquiry and by the 
revived publication of The Negro Year Book. 
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No more striking and dramatic evidence of “the lengthened 
shadow of the man” can be found than the continued world- 
wide influence of the Tuskegee Institute and of its successive 
presidents. If a map were drawn to show geographically the 
radiation of Tuskegee’s educational principles and techniques, 
lines would go out to every part of the earth. In every one 
of the southern states there are now at least half a dozen 
educational institutions named after Booker T. Washington 
and reflecting in varying degrees his principles. It would not 
be easy to' discover any one college or institute that draws to 
its campus from outside the United States students of so 
many races; or that helps to equip workers of such varied 
types to go to so large a range of peoples. Always a consider- 
able number of West Indians are enrolled from numerous 
islands in the Caribbean — notably from Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad, Cuba, Haiti, and the Virgin Islands. Ameri- 
can Indians and students of mixed origin from the Republics of 
South and Central America work at Tuskegee alongside 
African an,d Chinese youth. Many of these are sent to Tuske- 
gee for training either by Christian educational institutions 
or by their governments. Others come through sheer desire 
to find a fuller equipment for life. Taking one year in the 
second half of Washington’s work we find seventy-two 
students from the West Indies, of whom forty-three were 
British — enough, it was remarked, to have a couple of cricket 
teams, with an extra group to cheer! In addition ten came 
from Central America and five from South America, five from 
Africa, three from Mexico, one from Japan, and a Negro 
from Nova Scotia. 

The strange paths by which Washington’s influence radi- 
ated to unlikely places is suggested by a paper written at 
Tuskegee by a student who had come out of the heart of 
south central Africa. He wrote: 
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The first time I heard the name of Booker T. Washington was 
about the year 1902. I was then a young, boy, just arrived in one 
of the Native Training Institutions in South Africa to train boys 
to become teachers. I had just acquired the elementary use of the 
English language. A native teacher from the upper part of the 
country came to give a lecture to the boys. It was about a boy — 
Booker T. Washington — who obtained education through his 
struggles ... I did not understand more, but it is strange to say 
that this name was pinned in the bottom of my heart. 

Later he read in a native paper the African editor’s praise 
of a “wonderful speech” that Washington made at the time 
of the coronation of King George V. He concludes, “When 
I wanted to come to school in this country [America], I 
made up my mind to find the school where this man was 
leader; and so I came to Tuskegee Institute. I found the 
editor had well described the man’s character and disposition.” 
At the other end of the social scale we find the Maharajah 
of Gooch Bihar sending from India a gift of silver plate to 
Tuskegee in recognition of its help. 

Still more complex and far-reaching are the influences re- 
vealed in a letter from the Reverend Paul Barnhart from 
Coquimbo, Chile, dated December 4, 1914. Writing from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there Barnhart said: 

We are trying to stimulate our Chilean members to learn self- 
help. Your life story is being read and discussed and they have 
just asked our superintendent and our bishop to establish a school. 
The mission cannot pay the bill. The people do not know how, but 
are willing to be guided. If you could take the trouble to have 
your secretary mail us a very small package of literature telling 
of the present condition of the Institute and showing how the 
boys and girls pay their way, it would be a great stimulus. . . It 
might interest you to know that Captain Ruxton of the British 
Government over the Benue district of Northern Nigeria in 
Africa told me when I was there that the ideals of your Up from 
Slavery formed the norm for his government policies there. 
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This widespread quiet constructive influence on the gov- 
ernment of subject peoples was recognized in unexpected 
quarters. For instance, Mr. Herbert Asquith, when Prime 
Minister, wrote from 10 Downing Street (September 26, 
19 10 ) to express his regret at his absence from the dinner 
given to Washington by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, and spoke of the gratitude “which Wash- 
ington’s persistent and successful labours in the cause of the 
education of the American Negro deserve, especially at the 
hands of Englishmen, whose difficulties in many parts of the 
Empire have been helped toward a solution by the results 
of his work.” 

Men and women, mainly white, have gone to Tuskegee 
for training as educational missionaries, especially in agri- 
culture and handicrafts, from all parts of America and Britain 
and from different European countries, especially France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany. These educators, when 
trained, have gone out, as the Tuskegee registers reveal, to 
numerous parts of Africa, to Brazil, Burma, Cuba, Haiti, India, 
Iraq, Jamaica, Japan, Korea, Mexico, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, many of the Republics of Central and South America, 
Trinidad, and most of the British and American islands in the 
Caribbean Sea. The Philippine Islands school system was de- 
veloped on the model of Tuskegee. President Hoover se- 
lected Robert Moton, when president of Tuskegee, as chair- 
man of the United States commission on education in Haiti. 
The development between the two world wars of schools 
sponsored by the Near East Relief was based on the Tuskegee 
model also. 

But [as Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes says] most impressive of all is 
the influence of Tuskegee ... on the British Government’s policy 
of Native Education in Africa. This is shown in many ways, but 
Achimota, the College for Negroes on the Gold Coast, is perhaps 
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the most striking evidence. . . As the report of the first Phelps- 
Stokes Fund Education Commission to Africa states, “It is prob- 
able that the methods of rural education organized by Hampton 
and Tuskegee, and extended by such educational agencies as the 
General Education Board, the Jeanes and Slater Funds and the 
United States Department of Agriculture are the most significant 
for all those who have the responsibility for the education of 
Colonial Africa.” 3 

The election of Booker T. Washington to “the Hall of 
Fame of Great Americans” in New York University, just 
thirty years after his death, was a signal proof of his enduring 
fame and influence. /Election takes place every five years 
and no one can be elected until fully a quarter of a century 
after death. 1945 was therefore the first date on which Wash- 
ington could be elected. The public make nominations; a 
board of electors determine the choices! Washington was the 
first Negro to be so honored. The bust, sculptured by Rich- 
mond Barthe and presented by Frederick Douglass Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, was unveiled on May 23, 
1946, by Gloria Davidson Washington, granddaughter of 
Booker T. Washington, with his daughter, Mrs. Portia Wash- 
ington Pitman, receiving the cloth which had veiled the bust. 
That the United States Government issued a Booker Wash- 
ington postage stamp in 1936, and, in the Second World 
War, named one of its Liberty ships in his honor, are two 
among numerous indications of his enduring place among the 
heroes of the nation. 

The question whether Booker Washington’s foundation 
work at Tuskegee would stand long-term strains and stresses 
came under crucial tests in the early 1940’s. Two sources 
of wealth which Washington and his successor, Moton, had 
tapped liberally began to shrink swiftly. The multimillion- 


3 Tuskegee Institute — the First Fifty Years ( 1931 ). 
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aires who had given vast sums to Tuskegee found tax assess- 
ments spiraling up to such dizzy heights as made lavish gifts 
impossible. Secondly, the rich endowments, like the Slater, 
Jeanes, and Rosenwald Funds, gave notice that their interest 
lay in initiating experiments which might be expected in 
due time to support themselves, and not in long-term sus- 
tenance of education. The steep rise in the cost of living 
simultaneously increased the expense of maintaining faculty, 
students, and buildings, so that the threatened fall in income 
coincided with rise in expenditure. 

To meet these trends President Patterson and the trustees 
resolved on two developments. First, they put forward pro- 
posals for a United Negro College Fund with a view to 
more efficient cooperative action in raising income. This 
was achieved in 1943. Second, President Patterson and his 
board decided simultaneously to put more emphasis upon the 
higher levels of vocational education and to strengthen 
their relationship with the state of Alabama. The Alabama 
legislature resolved to vote an annual grant of one hundred 
thousand dollars to Tuskegee. The Institute was to accept 
three more representatives of the state on its governing body. 
This aroused a gust of criticism from some wealthy northern 
friends of Tuskegee and from some Negro intellectuals. The 
main ground of attack was that Tuskegee might thus come 
under the thumb of a state that was committed to segregation 
of colored from white youth, and that desired — it was said — 
only a working-class population of Negroes on the land and in 
industry— a colored proletariat. 

The answer to this criticism was, briefly, as follows. First, 
Tuskegee Ins titute had been founded by the state of Alabama 
and had housed the State Extension Service among Negroes 
for nearly forty years. The new plan only developed that 
initial principle to meet a new situation. Alabama had bene- 
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fited by the absorption of many thousands of Tuskegee 
graduates into its agriculture and industry — thirty-six per 
cent of her more than 45,000 graduates. The state had now 
launched upon an all-round expansion of education. The 
Supreme Court decision that Negro youth are entitled to all 
educational advantages available to the youth of any race 
within the coniines of each state laid a new load on the state. 
Nothing was more fantastic than to try to persuade Alabama 
to plan coeducation of white and colored youth in the same 
state institutions. Therefore, the best plan would be for the 
state to support existing Negro institutions as well as white 
in order to give the best training possible to their youth. 
Tuskegee with its extensive plant, its skilled faculty, and its 
endowment of over seven million dollars had reached the stage 
where fuller graduate instruction than before could be given. 
President Patterson has taken the lead, in concert with two 
existing state educational institutions organized on other 
lines, to round out a more adequate cooperative educational 
program among the colleges. In that total program Tuskegee 
takes the leadership in graduate and professional training in 
technical fields for Negro youth. The Institute thus not only 
trains leadership, but trains trainers of leaders in agriculture, 
home economics, rural education, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, veterinary medicine and nursing, with special 
emphasis on public health. Tuskegee has also begun to pioneer 
in another field that would be close to the heart of the founder: 
the provision of a low-cost model home. This ingeniously 
contrived, hygienic, dignified little home is so planned that 
the rural Negro and his children can shape from the raw 
material of the soil the concrete fireproof blocks for the 
walls and put the dwelling together for- themselves. 

Looking back to Booker Washington’s attitude as ex- 
pressed in his Atlanta speech, it becomes clear that this policy 
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of closer cooperation with the state government in develop- 
ing a better — although segregated — education definitely “casts 
down the bucket where you are. 5 ’ It accepts the fact of — but 
not the principle underlying — segregation, with a view to 
constructive cooperation. Impatient critics, fired with natural 
indignation against the whole principle of discrimination, are, 
when they criticize this policy, automatically shouldered 
with the responsibility of denying vocational education to 
Negro youth in those states where the door is slammed, 
barred, and bolted against interracial mingling. As President 
Patterson put it, 

Any and all of the Negro institutions that have carried the bulk 
of the burden of educating Negro youth would be glad to go out 
of business tomorrow if we had the Utopian democracy for which 
we seek, and there would no longer be distinctions and dis- 
criminations based on race. Most, however, feel that this will not 
be true either tomorrow or in the near future; and that, in pro- 
portion as they work diligently at their task of solving the prob- 
lem of ignorance among the Negro people and helping through 
demonstration to prove to many white people the error of their 
judgment in regard to race, the sooner will come the broad- 
minded intelligent attitudes that we all seek. 
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THE LENGTHENED SHADOW OF THE MAN: 
IN THE WORLD 


If Booker Washington were brooding over the contempor- 
ary scene in America in the years following the Second World 
War, would he find that history had or had not justified the 
conviction on which his program was based, that, in the long 
ran, the Negro’s progressive attainment of freedom from his 
disabilities would be achieved through his own contribution 
to the nation’s life in agriculture and business, in character 
and quality of citizenship? To answer that question calls 
for a short survey of the dominant elements in the perspec- 
tive of interracial relations. 

Booker Washington would find the labor and business 
scene in North America almost unrecognizable. “In this new 
organization of business,” as Burghardt DuBois has pointed 
out, “the colored man meets two difficulties: first, he is not 
trained to take part in it; and, secondly, if he gets the train- 
ing he finds it almost impossible to gain a foothold .” 1 For 
that and other reasons, he argues, “industrial courses must 
ascend from mere hand technique to engineering and indus- 
trial planning and the application of scientific and technical 
knowledge to problems of work and wages.” In other words, 
the situation calls for an expansion and not a cancellation of 
Washington’s policy. 


1 Commencement address on “Education and Work,” Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, June 1930. 
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During the two world wars and in the industrial boom at 
the end of the first, millions of Negroes trekked from the 
South to the North, drawn by the higher wages and greater 
freedom. Of three million colored workers in the North by 
the end of the Second World War, ninety per cent lived in 
six big cities. The South has been disturbed by the conse- 
quent reduction of the percentage of Negroes in southern 
states from ninety-five percent after Emancipation to seventy 
per cent in 1946. White workers in the North are tempted to 
organize to eliminate the Negro from the ranks of skilled 
labor. 

The fact that the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations compete against each 
other in the South for Negro membership in their local 
unions has brought forces into play entirely absent in Booker 
Washington’s day. Both the C.I.O. and die A.F. of L. 
launched intensified drives for the organization of southern 
labor in the post-war prosperous days in that area in 1946. 
Both organizations tried to evade the explosive issue of race. 
To stand for complete racial equality in the South would 
destroy any trade union. To stand, on the contrary, for 
exclusion of the Negro, in face of the increasing migration 
of the Negro from the land to town-industry, would seriously 
damage any Union, although not fatally. Racial tensions were 
tightened by the fact that, as Fortune said in November 1946, 
“many Southern employers are willing to fan the flames of 
race feeling if they can thus prevent the [union] organization 
of their plants.” The general policy of the A.F. of L. has been 
to set up separate Negro “locals” alongside the white ones, 
while the more left-wing C. I. O. “locals” have usually been 
racially mixed. 

As a result, Negro-white relationship has become closer 
in trade unions than in any other area of life in the South. 
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Generally speaking, the only local institution that southern 
whites and Negroes share is the labor union. One point of 
long-term significance is that, in the South, a union organizer 
trying to win Negroes to his union normally has gone first 
to the Christian minister to enlist his sympathy and even co- 
operation. Many of the separate Negro local unions have been 
founded and hold meetings in the church buildings, with the 
active assistance of ministers, whose flock would often be com- 
posed almost entirely of working people. Most of the officers 
of a local racially-mixed union will be white, with a colored 
vice-president and chaplain. In the union hall they will sit on 
opposite sides of the building. The president will refer to a 
white member as “Mister” and to a colored member as 
“Brother” Smith. These “vestigial discriminations,” as they 
have been called, are accepted and practiced in the interest of 
the common economic aims of labor of both races. 

Drastic and unpredictable changes in colored labor condi- 
tions in the South will take place in proportion as synthetic 
products like nylon displace cotton from “kingship” in the 
world’s markets, not only for clothing but as employed in tires 
and for many other uses; and in proportion as other parts of 
the world increasingly become self-supporting in cotton pro- 
duction. Other industries are continuously developing in the 
South, but expert economists hold that cotton still has the 
economic leverage to pull the rest of the South down with 
it. Severe depression in the South would increase racial ten- 
sions in the ranks of labor competing for work. 

The racial issue in regard to labor in northern states is in 
some areas more acute than in the South. A study of the Black 
Belt in Chicago, the second Negro city in the United States, 
since the Second World War, reveals a condition of progres- 
sive adjustment between the claims and aspirations of black 
and white, broken every now and then by explosions into riot 
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and even slaughter. When Booker Washington was busily 
building Tuskegee in 1900, Chicago had only thirty thou- 
sand Negroes, less than two per cent of its total population. 
At the time of Booker Washington’s death in 1915, white 
capital in the First World War was calling in the Negro 
from the South to fill the unskilled jobs for which no further 
immigration of Poles, Czechs, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Yugo- 
slavs, and other European stocks was available. The southern 
states tried to hold the Negro back, but without avail. In 
Chicago white owners of property and workers tried inef- 
fectually to build legal barricades against the sale of houses 
to colored folk. Race riots and bombs failed to stop the flood 
of colored labor. At the end of the Second World War some 
ninety per cent of the population of about four hundred 
thousand Negroes in Chicago, totaling about ten per cent of 
the city’s population, were crowded into a segregated “black 
island city.” The struggle goes on for better living condi- 
tions and education, more equitable opportunities for employ- 
ment, and the removal of the “job ceiling” that bars the 
Negro from the higher grades of industry. The C.I.O. has 
organized both black and white workers in the steel and pack- 
ing plants, gradually weakening the barriers guarding higher- 
paid jobs against infiltration by colored workers. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union would indeed have 
startled Booker Washington, for it is a union organized from 
the very outset right across racial lines. The sharecroppers, 
whether “poor white” or Negro, feeling themselves to be 
victims of the pernicious one-crop economy and absentee 
landlordism against which Washington labored incessantly, 
realized that their common economic interest could only be 
served by interracial cooperation. Landless, voteless, with 
limited education, forced to eke out existence between har- 
vests of cotton on the meager advances of the landlord, they 
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created this organization as a weapon in the struggle against 
economic serfdom. Alongside it the National Sharecroppers’ 
Fund, with offices in New York, raises money from all over 
North America to help in their struggle. 

In this sphere of race-relations of labor, high passion swirled 
round the activities of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee set up by President Franklin D. Roosevelt during the 
armament production crisis of the Second World War. His 
action followed widespread refusal to obey his proclama- 
tion insisting that race be made no cause for discrimination 
against Negroes in employment. Working against stubborn 
resistance by white capital and labor, this committee achieved 
considerable success during the war in opening the doors of 
skilled employment in war work to Negroes by threatening 
withdrawal of contracts from recalcitrant employers and by 
drafting into the armed forces white workers who struck 
against the use of colored labor. A reaction took place after 
the war was over, and, even in areas where a shortage of labor 
prevailed, many Negro men and women were eliminated 
from skilled work. 

The barriers guarding the more highly-paid ranks of in- 
dustry in the North against Negro infiltration are thus hotly 
contested. Each gain registered by colored labor provokes 
a further wave of white resistance, especially during periods 
of depression with competition for employment. By slow 
stages, however, the Negro in the North rises economically 
above the status of his fellows in the South. This acts again 
as a magnet to draw more poverty-stricken southern Negroes 
northward. So the white employers in the South, dependent 
upon Negro labor, are obliged to mitigate conditions for their 
Negro population. The Negro labor and other movements 
in the South that have been described continuously develop 
policies that take advantage of the Southern capitalists’ need 
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for labor. Economically the standing of the southern Negro 
moves slowly upward; but at every stage when the political 
and social pressure toward betterment comes into action bit- 
ter white resistance is provoked. 

Under the surface of this oscillating sequence of move- 
ments the fires of passion burn. Occasionally they flame up 
in lynching or riots that shock the nation. This menace of 
upheaval will not cease until deep-seated reform is achieved. 
Over a million young Negroes who were trained in skills by 
the government in the Second World War to fight for free- 
dom against a racial myth of Aryan domination have shown 
their unreadiness to be quiescent under the domination of a 
similar racial myth in America. They are not content to re- 
main barred throughout the South from all skilled employ- 
ment on the railways and in telephone, telegraph, electric, 
and gas companies, as well as in the textile mills, now the sta- 
ple industry of the South, although the South is not now, as 
it was in Booker Washington’s time, the main source of sup- 
ply of the world’s cotton. 

In the social sphere most of the southern states still keep the 
laws which Booker Washington, under protest, saw passed, 
enforcing separation of Negroes from whites in railways and 
street cars, waiting rooms and booking offices, with, in nearly 
all cases, grossly inferior and badly kept accommodation that 
has to be paid for by the Negro at the same rate as the supe- 
rior accommodation reserved for the whites. Most southern 
municipalities have regulations barring the Negro from the 
schools, hospitals, libraries, parks, and playgrounds, as well 
as the better parts of theaters and concert halls, used by the 
white population. Often the provision of equal parallel 
facilities for the segregated Negroes is implied in the statutes; 
but the almost universal rule is — as we have seen — that these 
facilities are either absent altogether or are on a lower and 
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inadequate grade. One conspicuous exception is the segre- 
gated hig h school system in North Carolina, which so nearly 
approximates to equality that Negroes eager for good edu- 
cation migrate to that State. Thus they silently challenge the 
backward states by the withdrawal of laborers. Laws pro- 
hibiting the marriage of colored and white persons prevail 
in all the southern states. Sex relationships between Negroes 
and white women are visited with violent punishment; those 
between white men and Negro women escape these penalties. 
About seventy per cent of the total Negro population has 
white blood; that proportion rapidly increases, pardy on ac- 
count of the attraction of the lighter and darker young peo- 
ple toward each other. 

In reaction against social exclusion the Negro has not tried 
to break it down so much as to build up for himself a parallel 
separate structure in business and some professions, as well as 
in the sphere of recreation and social amenities; but the white 
man has control of everything that is dependent upon public 
finance — like libraries, museums, and parks — as well as of 
transport and education. 

In the political sphere, most of the southern states make 
a persistent effort to exclude the Negro from voting by poll 
tax laws and by intimidation. In some southern states proof 
that the poll tax has been paid is a statutory condition for reg- 
istration as a voter. Although in theory this regulation applies 
to all citizens, the tax is nevertheless administered mainly 
against the Negro. Literacy tests, also, apply in theory to 
white and colored alike, but are notoriously used to ex- 
clude the majority of the Negro voters. The feeling of Con- 
gress against the poll tax laws has consistendy increased, but 
its attempted action has been repeatedly foiled by “filibus- 
tering” tactics. The Supreme Court has made a sequence of 
decisions that declare, first, against legislation which evades 
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the meaning of the Constitution, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the Bill of Rights, by discriminating against the 
Negro’s exercise of his political rights; and, second, against 
extralegal devices, such as the “White Primary” — a preelec- 
tion vote confined to white voters which virtually settles the 
result of the actual election. This Supreme Court pressure has 
had considerable influence for good; but waves of resistance 
to liberalizing policy make progress slow. 

Evidently in all three spheres, economic, social, and polit- 
ical, real progress has been and is being made against heavy- 
resistance. Some of the progress is the result of direct pres- 
sures in law courts and even of organized public demonstra- 
tions, such as Booker Washington did not attempt. Whether 
or not, in the changed circumstances of the new time, he 
would have fostered these more aggressive tactics, is a ques- 
tion which cannot be confidently answered. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he would have thrown himself wholeheartedly into 
the national cooperative measures that make all forms of 
peaceful pressure, Negro and white, more coherent and 
effective. 

Among these national cooperative movements, for instance, 
twenty-five national Negro organizations, representing vast 
numbers and large property in the aggregate, in 1944 issued 
a joint statement of their demands, an experiment in a fresh 
line of strategy. The Negro press, with its thousands of peri- 
odicals reaching millions of readers and with overseas corre- 
spondents, swung with considerable unanimity behind the 
labor movement. The predominantly white churches have 
become more deeply troubled at the clash between their 
teaching and the practical segregation prevailing in the 
churches themselves in many areas. After a century of edu- 
cational effort, the American Missionary Association, which 
founded Hampton among its many creative enterprises, held 
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for the first time in the South a three-week interracial insti- 
tute followed by pressure for action. The Federal Council 
of Churches has not only issued decisive pronouncements on 
racial issues but has set up a permanent commission with a 
budget and instructions to get into action; and it calls into its 
councils representatives of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Committee to abolish discrimination, and other 
labor and youth organizations. 

A number of the principles by which Booker Washington 
stood stubbornly have thus clearly been justified by experi- 
ence. First, while on the one hand most southerners are as 
rigidly opposed as ever to social intermingling, their objec- 
tion to “job equality,” better education, and even the politi- 
cal rights of Negro citizens is steadily lessening. This coin- 
cides with the Negroes’ own gradation of priorities. Negroes 
are interested, first of all, in equality of jobs and pay. Rights 
as citizens rank second; although the pressure to achieve them 
increases. The Negro shrewdly values courtesy from white 
men below good schools, playgrounds, and housing; and he 
has no interest in intermarriage. This is precisely the order in 
which Booker Washington ranked his objectives. 

A reinforcement of Washington’s conviction that, in the 
long run, merit and capacity secure recognition and status, 
is found in a movement started by Mr. Fred G. Wale, direc- 
tor of education of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He wrote 
in June 1946 to five hundred college and university presi- 
dents in thirty northern states about the appointment of Ne- 
groes on their faculties. “It would be wrong,” he said, “to 
appoint an unworthy person just because he was a Negro, 
but it would be equally wrong to turn down a worthy candi- 
date because he was a Negro.” In carrying that principle into 
effect an immediate difficulty presented itself. No Negro ever 
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expected to be appointed to a white university faculty. This 
made it necessary for the universities to seek qualified candi- 
dates. The Julius Rosenwald Fund staff assisted in this. By 
the summer of 1947 seventy-eight Negro men and women 
were appointed to the faculties of northern colleges and uni- 
versities, including a professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, of art at New York University, and a 
lecturer in electrical engineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In each case the man or woman was appointed only 
after thorough search for the person best qualified for the 
post, regardless of race. 2 It must, however, be noted that the 
idea of such equal opportunity on faculties being offered 
to Negroes of capacity has not even been adumbrated in the 
South. 

A second Booker Washington principle which history is 
justifying is that the dividing line of the struggle is not be- 
tween white and black. The division is between those, both 
colored and white, who will work together for development 
of the gifts of each race in harmonious cooperation, as against 
those, both white and colored, who affirm or accept the myth 
of permanent dominance of one race over another. 

A third stream of experience that would seem to reinforce 
Booker Washington’s convictions comes from the undeni- 
able fact that the influence of Federal political pressure is 
severely limited by resistance to it in the southern states. With- 
out question, governmental affirmations have real value as 
direction posts pointing forward. However, no Constitu- 
tional amendment on citizenship or the right to vote, no Pre- 
sidential proclamation on fair employment practices, no dic- 
tum of the Supreme Court will, of itself, secure those rights 
unless reinforced by education in moral and spiritual values, 


2 See Atlantic Monthly , July 1947. 
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economic development, and the organization of interracial 
groups for concerted action. 

Inspired by the outstanding success of its African Survey 
conducted by Lord Hailey, the Carnegie Corporation invited 
a master in the social sciences from a land with no imperial 
rule over subject peoples to give four years of intensive study 
of the place of the Negro in American life, with adequate 
finance for a thorough survey. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, the dis- 
tinguished social economist from the University of Stock- 
holm and economic adviser to the Swedish government, un- 
dertook the task and published in 1 944 his two-volume report 
entitled An American Dilemma , s containing his objective 
conclusions, together with supplementary volumes prepared 
by scholars associated with him. These data constitute the 
one completely objective and authoritative diagnosis ever 
made, a formidable array of facts and forces with which all 
American citizens, and especially the white South, must come 
to an understanding. 

Gunnar Myrdal sees the core of the problem and of the 
resistance to advance “in the heart of the [white] American.” 
The white American today is tormented in the depths of his 
subconscious by a basic tension. This applies to white labor 
in the North as well as to the white South. He adheres ver- 
bally to “the American creed” — belief in democratic equality, 
liberty, and government by consent of the governed. He is 
nevertheless the prey of economic, social and sexual fears of 
a racially alien colored minority. To justify his consequent 
discriminations against the Negro, which deny in practice 
the theory of the “American creed,” the southern white man 
creates what Myrdal calls “beliefs with a purpose.” These 
myths are all, from the point of view of science, false. One 


3 New York: Harper Brothers, 1944. 
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such myth is that the Negroes are a homogeneous race, 
whereas over seventy per cent have white or Indian blood, in 
many cases ninety per cent of the ancestry being non-Negro. 
Another false “belief with a purpose” is that this race is in- 
herently and biologically inferior, although anthropological 
science finds no evidence to support that view; and, in any 
case, the majority have white blood. Still another baseless be- 
lief is that of a special Negro smell. And another is that 
the Negro is ineradicably an irresponsible “child of nature” 
with no capacity to handle mechanism, and preferring happy- 
go-lucky, shiftless penury to responsible self-support. 

To offset the sense of impotence induced in the reforme, 
by the weight of these myths and the persistent economic, 
social and political discrimination that they support, Gunnar 
Myrdal brings into relief two encouraging facts. He feels that 
a cautious optimism is warranted, that scientific investigation, 
open discussion, and right education about facts and about 
spiritual and moral values, do indeed gradually melt away 
even the most powerful and resistant myth . 4 The second fact 
is the power of what he calls “the principle of cumulation” 
to effect social change. This latter force, in some respects, is 
that to which Booker Washington pinned his faith — that in 
the long run the cumulative effect of rising standards of Ne- 
gro life will, alongside other causes, irresistibly bring about 
improvement in white attitude each new stage of achieved 
progress cumulatively reinforcing the upward momentum . 5 

If realistic education of the new generation on a basis of 
fact and of right values is to liquidate these myths, sustained 
pressure must be brought to bear against those numerous, 
widely-used school and college textbooks which propagate 


4 American Dilemma, Vol. I, pp. ioi-iio. 

5 Ibid. pp. 75-78. 
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the “beliefs with a purpose.” This involves rewriting in many 
books the story of the American people, as well as of the Afri- 
can civilization from which the Negro was wrenched into 
slavery, in order to present him in his true perspective. The 
stubbornness of resistance to any effort to dethrone these 
myths in the interests of truth was exemplified in the Second 
World War, when an entirely scientific and objective bro- 
chure called The Races of Mankind, specially prepared under 
government auspicies for the education of the American 
armed forces who were setting out to destroy in Europe the 
authority of the Aryan racial myth, was banned by the mili- 
tary authorities because its facts and conclusions were unpala- 
table to the American devotees of that same Aryan myth. 

A corporate delusion, prevalent in the South but not rank- 
ing as a racial myth, is the conviction that, because the south- 
ern white lives alongside the Negro, he therefore knows him 
with an intimacy denied to all other white people. This argu- 
ment is widely used in the South to bludgeon reformers into 
silence. It is entirely fallacious. The southern white folk are 
physically near to the colored people; but they are in all es- 
sentials separated from them by the invisible plate glass of 
segregation and domination. The white people cannot get 
round or through or over that transparent but resistant bar- 
rier so long as they are serfs of the racial myth. Every Negro 
knows this; and books like Richard Wright’s Black Boy bear 
eloquent and unanswerable witness to it. Any white man 
knows it who, like the author, has lived on natural and unself- 
conscious terms of social intercourse with colored men and 
women, young and old, in their homes and in their universi- 
ties in the South, in the border states, and in the North, and 
has also mingled with equal freedom with their white fellow 
citizens. The southern plea to “leave the Negro to us and we 
will solve the problem” is therefore rooted in an illusion that 
would be pathetic if it were not tragic. 
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Ah influence that had hardly any place in the American 
consciousness in Booker Washington’s time has emerged into 
greater power with every year in the period following the 
Second World War. Between two oceans, the American peo- 
ple, in the days before they were drawn by their stupendous 
growth of power into inevitable world leadership, cared less 
than perhaps any nation what other people thought of them. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s report affirms that, in the new era of world 
interdependence, the treatment of the Negro in the United 
States is the greatest world barrier to America’s moral leader- 
ship. Japan, in the Second World War, made that racial 
scandal a principal theme of its anti-American propaganda 
all across Asia. Soviet Russia sees it as the vulnerable Achilles’ 
heel of the United States when she claims to be the protago- 
nist of democracy in action. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, as chairman of the “Com- 
mittee of One Hundred”, founded by the late William Allan 
Neilson, “dedicated to the creation of an America of justice 
and equality for our Negro fellow citizens,” put this issue 
cogently in a letter in 1947 requesting financial help for the 
NAACP in its legal fight against the governor of Georgia 
for reestablishing the “White Primary” which had been out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court decision in 1944: 

The gentlemen from Georgia say “Hands off. This is our prob- 
lem. 5 ’ Is it only their problem when millions of people through- 
out the world condemn our country for its savage repression of 
its colored citizens? Is it enough to bring freedom to people in 
other lands while we deny more than one million Negro veterans 
the elementary freedoms for which the war allegedly was fought? 
Can we be free while our brothers of color live in mortal terror 
of Judge Lynch? Is all this of no concern to anybody save the 
Talmadges of Georgia? 

Unnumbered examples could be given paralleling the ex- 
perience of an American in a cafe in Teheran, when he was 
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shown by its proprietor a photograph in an Iranian newspaper 
of a lynching in the United States. “Does that really take 
place in America?” asked the Teheran citizen. “I am afraid 
that it does,” replied the American. Throwing his hands in 
the air in a gesture of bewildered horror, the Iranian ex- 
claimed, “Allah be praised that I live in a civilized country!” 

In an eloquent passage Myrdal declares that, if the United 
States could show that real justice, equality, and cooperation 
are possible between the white and black races, 

America’s prestige and power abroad would rise immensely. 
The century-old dream of American patriots, that America should 
give to the entire world its own freedoms and its own faith, would 
come true. . . And America would have a spiritual power many 
times stronger than all her financial and military resources — the 
power of the trust and support of all good people on earth . 6 

This knowledge of the scrutiny of American race-relations 
by the critical consciousness of the outer world is not the only 
force that is increasingly disturbing the mind and heart of 
the South. Inner leavens are also vigorously at work. Sensi- 
tive appraisers of campus convictions agree that a growing 
minority of white students in the universities of the South 
are decisively standing against the caste-pattern and in favor 
of putting democratic principles into practice in race rela- 
tions. The attitude and action of judges in southern law- 
courts are also repeatedly challenging the prevailing pattern 
of political race discrimination. Two examples in 1947 drama- 
tize this inner conflict in the South. 

The first illustration shows a judge in Charleston, South 
Carolina, giving judgment in a case brought by a Negro who 
was denied enrollment in the State’s Democratic primary be- 


6 American Dilemma , Vol. II, pp. 1021-1022. 
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cause of his color. For years the party rules had limited the 
vote to “white Democrats.” Judge Waring in July 1947 pro- 
nounced that “Negroes are entided to be enrolled to vote.” 
The second and more sensational case, at Greenville, South 
Carolina, arose from the fact that twenty-eight white men, 
who admitted taking part in the lynching of an imprisoned 
Negro, were pronounced “Not guilty” by the jury, although 
the judge, with admirable rectitude, had sternly and emphat- 
ically instructed the jury to let no consideration of race de- 
flect them from a true verdict. The verdict “Not guilty” was 
followed by sordid scenes of frenzied jubilation on the part 
of the audience while the judge, furious at the jury’s defiance 
of his demand for justice, strode scornfully out of the court. 
Within a week in a neighboring state an attempt was made 
to lynch another Negro, but he was rescued by state authori- 
ties. Evidence goes to show that the best citizenry of South 
Carolina were profoundly disturbed by the barrage of con- 
demnation that was heaped upon the Greenville jury and its 
supporters by uncounted newspapers and other periodicals 
across the United States. The forces of reaction are immensely 
powerful in defense of what Myrdal calls false “beliefs with 
a purpose”; yet the forces of reason and justice are steadily 
battling within the South against those myths. Increasingly 
potent and determined organizations of influential leaders 
are, from many sides, backing up the enlightened elements 
in the South. This struggle is part of the world-wide combat 
between the forces of exploitation and of justice. On the out- 
come of that contest of principles will depend in large part 
the character of the slowly emerging new global civilization 
of m ankin d which will replace in this interdependent world 
all the old separate civilizations now shaken to their founda- 
tions. 

For, not in the United States alone, but in every land 
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where a privileged group, whatever its color, withholds 
human rights from others, those in control are heading for 
catastrophe unless they listen to and obey the wisdom embod- 
ied in the most famous sentences of Lord Macaulay’s Parlia- 
mentary Reform speech of 1831: 

All history is full of revolutions, produced by causes similar to 
those now operating in England. A portion of the community 
which had been of no account expands and becomes strong. It 
demands a place in the system, suited, not to its former weakness, 
but to its present power. If this is granted, all is well. If this is re- 
fused, then comes the struggle between the young energy of one 
class and the ancient privileges of another. 

In an America where the rising tide of Negro capacity and 
the will to freedom are being met by stubborn resistance on 
the part of many, statesmanship rests with those, white and 
colored, who take counsel from Booker Washington’s far- 
sighted wisdom; and who open the gates of education, in- 
dustry, social amenities, and self-expression to forces which, 
if long held back, will break through the dikes, carrying ruin 
in their train. 



EPILOGUE 


Booker Washington arrived by his own route at the same 
truth that gripped Plato when the Greek philosopher declared 
that political constitutions grow upwards from roots in the 
lives of men. He was certain that the vitality of a sound civi- 
lization is a reverence for every man’s personality as a child 
of God. As his repeated words and acts show, he never de- 
spised, as his critics declared, the possession of the right to 
vote. Again and again he pleaded for it, and he always saw it 
as a goal greatly to be desired. Rightly or wrongly, however, 
he was certain that suffrage is the precious fruit and not the 
essential root of citizenship, a principle that his critics vehe- 
mently decried. On the basis of textbook principles and ab- 
stract syllogisms the critics of Booker Washington can at 
times make a more convincing statement than his logic would 
present. But in the setting of history in the Deep South, in 
the decades that straddled from the late nineteenth century 
to the early years of the twentieth, a careful study of the 
implacable forces of that time makes it clear that any enter- 
prise based on their logic would have been doomed to instant 
and irredeemable futility. In essence the difference between 
himself and his critics does not lie in principles, but in his 
realistic study of priorities. He “cast down his bucket” where 
he was. 

Is there not a convincing basis for the suggestion that 
Booker Washington’s long-term program for placing a de- 
pressed people on its feet, as described in this record, was at 
least half a century ahead of the world around him? Three 
examples may be put forward in support of this contention. 
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First, the voting by the British Parliament in the last throes 
of the Second World War, in 1945, of approximately five 
hundred million dollars for a ten-year program of develop- 
ment of colonial peoples put into action all across Africa, in 
the Caribbean Sea, and in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, pre- 
cisely the program that Washington practiced: that of train- 
ing people in subsistence alongside export agriculture, me- 
chanical engineering, humane education for living, and health 
service; all as a necessary foundation of advance toward stable 
political self-government. Second, the self-governing com- 
monwealths in India are driving forward with a similar pro- 
gram of education of some four hundred million people. The 
reflection is inescapable that, if such an education in agricul- 
ture and industrial science and techniques had been developed 
across India in place of the top-heavy higher education that 
produced a superabundance of lawyers, journalists, and dis- 
contented clerks, the story of her progress toward self-gov- 
ernment might have been at once swifter and less torment- 
ing. Third, the shocking picture of oppression, graft, inef- 
ficiency, penury, disease, and conflict in Liberia presented 
in Raymond Buell’s authoritative survey 1 is traceable in large 
part to the failure to carry out on an extensive scale the 
policy for that land which Booker Washington envisaged in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Washington’s practical intuitive mind did not deal in ab- 
stract analysis of forces. As a wise creative reformer, he did 
not merely denounce evil from without; he deliberately set 
himself to develop in the new generation loyalty to new 
values. Essentially the distinction between an average medi- 
ocre teacher and a great educator lies just there. The pedes- 
trian pedagogue sees books, class-periods, essays, and examina- 

1 Liberia: A Century of Survival , 1847-11147 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947). 
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tions as an apparatus shaped for graduating students equipped 
for success in earning a living in a competitive world; the crea- 
tive teacher, captured by the lure of excellence, deliberately 
shapes the use of the same tools to inspire persons with the 
quality of life that makes a better society. That is essentially 
what Booker Washington set out to do, and in face of as 
formidable a resistance by active hostility on the one hand, 
and of sluggish torpor on the other, as ever confronted any 
educator. 

Greater by far than the sum of all Booker Washington’s 
functional achievements was the man himself. The stories 
told of him by his intimates, and the impression made by him 
on the crudest and most callow youth as on the most sophisti- 
cated statesman, reveal his naive, devastating, peasant wisdom 
and his almost blinding single-mindedness, in which native 
shrewdness, elemental saintliness, droll humor, and the pun- 
gency of the farmyard were so strangely blended. More 
brilliant and more scholarly Negro educators, authors, and 
orators have entered the ranks of leadership; but rarely have 
they kept that priceless and incommunicable gift of the com- 
mon touch. This ex-slave boy — as every man, woman and 
child of his race knew and knows — had won every pain- 
ful inch of his upward path from poverty-stricken illiteracy 
by his own fortitude and sheer grit. To the end of his days 
he remained “racy of the soil,” reveling in the hilarious com- 
radeship of primitive farmers and finding his best relaxation 
while scratching the back of a favorite sow or weeding his 
lettuce bed in his shirt sleeves. 

For these reasons, and because of the magic of personality 
that is beyond logic, he was and he remains to uncounted 
millions of the common people the challenging and bracing 
incarnation of what each would wish to be, his own arche- 
typal and ideal self. 
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It seems certain that no leader since Booker Washington 
has had, or is ever likely to have, the all-embracing authority 
that he exercised in his prime as referee in tangled issues af- 
fecting both races, as adviser to the government in nomina- 
tions for the services open to Negroes, as guide to education 
boards, to humanitarian funds, and to men and women of 
wealth in the generous use of their resources, and as “elder 
statesman” in propounding and practicing a consistent policy. 
Today unnumbered responsible leaders of the colored people 
have been trained by the universities and institutes, and are 
found in every area, both geographically and functionally. 
Negro fanners and business and professional men and women; 
journalists, authors, artists, preachers, and teachers; labor 
organizers, social workers, lawyers, politicians, and men in 
the armed forces, are active in the South and in the North as 
well as on the Pacific slope, where their numbers notably 
increased during the Second World War. Numerous organi- 
zations mobilize their will to work to a common end; some 
concentrating on action in politics, others in such fields as 
those of labor, business, education, and health. Henceforth, 
therefore, the leadership of the colored peoples will almost 
certainly be less personal and more corporate; a principle 
which seems likely to hold good not only in America but also 
in Asia and Africa . 2 

We lay down the biography of a man like Booker Wash- 
ington conscious that the evils against which he fought have 
still to be conquered by our own and later generations, that 
the goal he set remains unattained, and that the way to it is 
steep and long. In all high endeavor knowledge of the best 

2 Nevertheless, certain writers, especially poets, will emerge from time to 
time, to requicken, like a Robert Bums among the Scots, a proud sense of 
unity and dignity among the rank and file. The influence of Langston 
Hughes in the 1940’s is an example of this. 
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is essential to success. Plato in his Phaedrus pictures each hu- 
man soul before birth moving across heaven being shown 
Beauty, Justice, Courage, and the other virtues. A man’s suc- 
cess, he tells us, depends upon the degree to which, amid the 
confusions and obstacles of earth, his soul remains loyal to the 
memory of that vision. No surer way of nourishing that 
loyalty and carrying forward great enterprises can be found 
than that described by A. N. Whitehead as a the habitual 
vision of greatness” — living in the company of a man like 
Booker Washington, who himself remained steadfastly true 
to the vision of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness. 
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